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The Ideal 
Travel Land 


<-> 


‘These are graceful creatures 
and they have chosen their 
habitat wisely and well — 
South Africa—the land of 
sunshine, peace and _ tran- 
quillity. It takes 134 days 
only to get ther 
Consult your Travel Agent 
or the Travel Bureau. South 
Africa House, London, W.C.2, 
for details of special winter 
fares. 
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_ is a reproduction of No. 2 of a series of photographic 
Christmas cards by Anthony Panting. The series, single- 
sheeted and plain, with Happy Christmas and my signature on 
them include landscapes, barges and statuary and cost 4d. each, 
or 2/6 a set of 8 with envelopes, at Heal’s of Tottenham Court 
Road, Challenge Bookshop and Spurrier’s, 34 Baker Street in 
London, Gordon Fraser’s in Cambridge, and Ryman’s in Oxford 
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We need another Operating Theatre 


at MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL 


** Moorfields ”’ is the oldest and largest eye hospital in the World. Its patients 
come from all parts of the country. It trains eye surgeons who set up in practice 
throughout the Empire. Now it needs another Operating Theatre. The cost is 
£2,500, of which £1,000 still has to be raised. This sum, although comparatively 
small, represents EXTRA expenditure which can only be met by EXTRA gifts. 
May we make this definite Christmas Appeal? We still need £1,000 for our 


additional Operating Theatre. How much will» you be kind enough to send ? 


MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL 


a tT F ROAD, i:& NN &-O: -, Ss ee 4 


GY 6255 
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What a joy it is to have an ESgp 
Cooker for baking. Thermosiatically 
controlled and burning continuously 
with little attention, its ovens are 
always ready at the required 
temperature. Delicious het rolls and 
scones for breakfast, crisp new bread 
for lunch, and pastries and cakes can 
be freshly cooked at any time withoy 
the slightest trouble. As space in the 
ESSE is never cramped you can 


‘make and bake these home-made 


delicacies simultaneously with other 
food. Baking day is any and every 
day with an ESSE. 








COME and 


OLYMPIA, in the 
Kitchen, Stand 310, 


November 2-26. 





SEE ESSE CGOKERS at the 
WOMAN’S FAIR AND EXHIBITION, 
Domestic Science 
* Mother and her 
Children” section. Competitions will be 
run and expert cooks will demonstrate the 
ESSE heat storage method of cooking. homes. HIRE PURCHASE 


ESSE HEAT STORAGE 
COOKERS are continuous. 
burning, using solid smokeless 
fuel, preferably anthracite. The 
PREMIER ESSE and the ESSE 
MINOR, with visible fire Water 
Heater as illustrated, are for 
larger residences. The ESSE 
FAIRY is suitable for smaller 








ESSE 


Cooker Company 


mith & Wellstood, Ltd., Est. 1854 
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UP TO FOUR YEARS FROM 
7d. A DAY, 
HEAD OFPICE AND WORKS: = BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 


63 CONDUIT ST., W.1 & 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C4 


LIVERPOOL : 20 Canning Place 


EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place: GLASGOW: 11 Dixon St.,C 














WAR WHICH 


CANNOT CEASE 


A World War, that might 
have cost millions of lives, 
has been averted. Another 
war, to save millions of 
lives, goes on unceasingly. 
The British Empire Cancer 
Campaign is waging war on 





His Majesty the King 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of cancer on four fronts. 


Gloucester, K.G. 


1. By laboratory re- 


search into the causes at the great Teaching 
and cure of cancer. Hospitals. — 
4. By medical propaganda A 
3. By financial aid to impressing upon the 


many institutions 
engaged in the fight 


against cancer. disease. 


lease send a Special Christmas Gift to the Hon. Trecsurer, 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


11 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1 


2. By clinical cancer research 


public the urgent .neces- 
sity of seeking advice in 
the early stages of the 


|) 











Booksellers to the World 
We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in “ The Spectator” 
ENROLMENTS TAKEN FOR THE BOOK CLUB 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (14 lines). 























token 


of your regard — 





If you don’t know exactly the right book 
to choose, then give a Book Token. Your 
friend can exchange it at the nearest book- 
shop for the book he really wants. Book 
Tokens are obtainable at most bookshops 
from 3/9, including the greeting card. 
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wr Luxurious Comfort 


Darcuna is luxury underwear and one of the 
most serviceable fabrics made. In this rich 
quality wear a man feels well clad. It is soft 
and delightful to the touch, but at the same 
time the wearing quality is extremely good. 
Darcuna is fully fashioned on the latest and 
best machines, ensuring perfectly shaped well- 
fitting garments. There is only one uniform 
high quality, but it is made in three weights 
for your choice, at 8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 per 
garment. ‘rom most hosiers and outfittérs. 


Darcuna Underwear 
by Two Steeples 


Two Steeples specialities also include No. 83 
quality socks, 4/6 per pair. No. 72 socks, 3/6 
r pair. St. Wolstan Wool Underwear from 
12/6 per garment. Also quality knitted Hacking 
Sweaters, Waistcoats, Golf Hose, ete. 


Pattern booklet of Underwear and Socks 
sent on request to Dept. 53, Two 
Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 


Made in Leicestershire, 
famous for its hunting 
and — steckingers. 

















Send for 


Offices. 


Economical Management. 


AN INSURANCE COMPANY | 


WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb any 
part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured members. | 
The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a Company. | 
It is one of the largest and most successful British Mutual Life | 
Funds over £25,000,000, all belonging to the policyholders. | 


Every form of life assurance, including 


THE FAMILY MAN'S POLICY providing 
a Guaranteed Income for Dependents. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


CHILD’S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Educational Option. 
DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,590 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
for ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
as little as 10/-. 


“Concise Catalogue of Life Assurance Possibilities ” 


giving all necessary information. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 


(Branches in large towns.) 


(Rea UNRNRTIRRRRIeesTtse te RFI RI 











Favourable Bonuses. | 








KE NGENDERED in the 


hearts of the inhabitants 


of these islands by the quiet 
efficiency of our navy. 

Instilled in ail our investors by 
the financial stability of the 
Magnet’ Building Society. A 
seventy years’ record of quiet 
steady progress, with an un- 
rivalled service for all inves- 


tors and Home owners. 


1868— Foundation Year 





Assets - - : - - £1541 
Capital - - - . - £ 354 
Reserves - - - - - £ tt¢9 


1938—70th Anniversary Year 





Assets - - : - £3,345,325 
Capital - - : - £2,632,200 
Reserves - - - - £ 203,059 


fa 





MAGN ET 


N 





BUI LDING 
SOCIETY 


ri 


Member of the Building Sccieties’ 
Association. 


JAMES BANSROFT, 
Managing Director. 


MAGNET HOUSE, 
Padd‘nston Green, Londen, W.2. 
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Why be ill 
this winter ? 


Ever wonder why colds, coughs, rheumatism, all 
descend on you in winter? It’s because you don’t get 
enough sunshine. After a sunny summer holiday you 
feel fine—don’t you? Healthy, energetic, optimistic ? 
The sun’s ultra-violet rays have been doing you good 
—making you healthy, happy, strengthening your 
resistance to germs and infection. And now think of 


the sunless days ahead! Wouldn’t you sun-bathe every Ihe ep Co I ads 
day if you knew you could get the sun’s ultra-violet aa W ay whi | h 


rays in your own home easily and cheaply? Well, 
A 
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here’s the way to enjoy a sun-bath every day—at a cost 
of only 1d. for 16 sun-baths! And the H.P. terms are The bitte 
very easy. Send for free booklet on sunbathing. een 
you help 

INHALANT 


A SPE 


covers th 
for some 
child assig 
are also | 


TRADE MARK 





Colds and flu affect the entire SAFETY Vapex is 
: erf 
1 system; physically and mentally harmless. It contains - habit 
esl they impair your efficiency. forming drugs which require 
Avoid them by using Vapex increased dosage to obtain 


P sh a hom regularly—or, if you already effect. It does not merely a Al 





have a cold, Vapex will quickly “bottle up” the germs—it 


put you right by dealing direct eins t ; 

with the cause of your distress. pee ae is ee wu ar 
action—assisting the body to Candle i 

VAPEX KILLS THE repel cold germs without 

GERMS Vapex stops colds affecting the delicate mem- Name ... 


and ‘flu by destroying the branes of the nose and throat. 


germs where they lurk and Use Vapex as a protection — 
breed in the warm recesses of against colds and flu. Office- 
nose and throat. Putadropon workers, school-children, + as 
your handkerchief and breathe cinema-goers all need Vapex —— 
the pleasant germicida! vapour as a safeguard from germs, 
frequently. which are particularly rife in 


closed rooms, offices, etc, 
Each breath you take in this 
way will assist Nature to throw 
off infection. You feel 
the benefit 
immediately— 
respiration be- 
comes easier, 
the bronchial 


Made by HANOVIA, The Sunlamp Specialists, passages are 


Showrooms : 3, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. cleared, head 
stuffiness vanishes 


Asingle sprinkling on the hand- 
kerchief will last all 







(ys unusual prop- 


qerty of gain- 
FA ving strength 

Izwhen ex- 
posed to the 
air. 


Breathe the 












































and the whole athe 

To Hanovia Limited, Slough, Bucks. system is stimu- antiseptic va- 
COUPON Please send me your free Booklet on home sun- lated to increased ‘ pour deeply 

bathing, ‘‘ Enjoy the Sun Indoors.” resistance. and often. 
IE cscs cisnssCanosegi i ease tousieshaninstiieaaiataoins 

; From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 
ADDRESS. 5 ccascsisecdecsesssvensesessossessavscavedesssssdscevasevoseses vies senesae ‘ueeroor & co. 1 
FDTD DBD 050 osc5505505000cesosvonseoumacbewdee rbeanecuevseveessnssSyboaslsnes 
Smeneienth 
MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 
in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked ; every order specially hand packed. 
(Sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4lbs. net weight.) 


For FRIENDS AT HOME 
in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes 


(From one-half pound up.) 


May we send you our price list, and information 
about our mail order service to any part of the world, 


ALEXANDER MANSON, LTD., 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, FOR 84 YEARS 
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YOU LIGHT A CANDLE? 


‘All ye who Christians be, 
Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, 
it has gone out; J am not very old, 
mega And as | travelled in the cold 

meee, A bitter wind with all his might 
Blew, and put out my little light.’ 


‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

J might not be afraid ? 3 

1 am a little frightened—can’t you see ? 

Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 
EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 


The bitter winds of adversity have left many children in the darkn2s 
and cold. Nearly 4,099 of them are safe in the shelter of the Nationa 
Children’s Home. Every day brings further pathetic appeals; wil 
you help us to respond to them? : 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OF FIVE GUINEAS 


covers the admission costs of one child. Please fight a candle of hope 
for some little one in sore distress. A photograph and particulars of the 
child assigned to you will be forwarded as soon as possible. Smaller gifts 
are also helpful ; do send what you can. And will you send it now? 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


To the National Children’s Home and Orphanage, Highbury Park, London, N.5 


{ enclose my Christmas Gift of £ $ s. d. to light a Christmas 
Candle in the National Children’s Home. 
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South America’ 


is NY 


yay & WEST INDIES. 5 


Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canal 


Reina del Pacifico 
From Liverpool - 1! Jan. 
20,000 miles - --- 75 days 1.3 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO.. 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or agents. 












































Your friends are sure to appreciate a 


BOOK 


as a present for Christmas, weddings and 
other occasions. Of course, if there is 
any doubt as to what to choose, Book 


TOKENS 


will solve your difficulty 


Ask your bookseller about Tokens which are 
obtainable & exchangeable at most bookshops 





at prices from 3/9 up to any amount. 
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%. percentage 


of Halifax 





Building Society Managers, 
Officials and Agents with 
professional qualifications and 
long experience is unique in 
the Building Society world. 
These qualifications are of 
the 


Investors 


highest value to all 


and prospective 
Home-buyers, at whose. ser- 
vice they are freely and 


willingly placed. 


ASSETS 122 MILLION POUNDS 


Head Offices 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS - HALIFAX 


General Managers 
DAVID W. SMITH F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL 
F.C,LS. LL.D. 


London District Office 
HALIFAX HOUSE, 51-55, STRAND, W.C.2 


OVER 400 BRANCHES 


BABABARRAAARAAAARRARBRABRAZZ@ 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
“— RT. — VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
hairman of the Exccutive Committee 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt. G.C.V. O., K.C.B, 


rary Trea 


SiR HOLBURT ‘WARING, Bt, Cc. B. E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of _ 
Physicians of London -and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animats.* The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. Our previcus acccmmodation has become | 
too limited and we have recently built new modern laboratories 
to extend the scope of our investigations. The income from 
investments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the 
total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet 


President 


the heavy additional cost of expansion. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bart., c/o Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

























vats 


in East London 


KING EDWARD 
INSTITUTION 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King, The Queen, and Queen Mary, 


asks your kind help 


to bring relief and cheer by FREE MEALS to CHILDREN 
and ADULTS, DISTRIBUTION of COAL and BLANKETS, 
MEDICAL RELIEF, CHRISTMAS TREATS, etc. 


@ Special Feature: Christmas Day Party for Lonely People. 
Gifts thankfully acknowledged by Secretary, King Edward Institution, 


17 Three Colts Lane, London, E.2. 


























SMILES & 
GOOD CHEER 


—not Want and 
Suffering for the 
Old Kent Rd. Poor. 


BIG CHRISTMAS TASK 


@ Please address your gift to:— 
Please Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson, 


lend a J SOUTH-EAST LONDON 
hand ¢ MISSION ST, ceance’s HALL. 


OLD KENT RD., S.E.1 





CHRISTMAS! 


@ Plans are being made again this year to provide in 
the Institution on Christmas Day from 800 to 1,000 
dinners (to include Roast Beef and Plum Pudding) 


for absolutely destitute men and women. 


@ During the Festive Season crowds of Slum Children 
in East Central London will be given Treats, while 
groceries, clothing, toys and tons of coal will be sent 

H to the homes of the poorest of the poor, 


@ Please help the Committee to carry out this programme 
by sending a donation to William Wilkes, Secretary, 


| FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


(Founded 1841) 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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CHRISTMAS CRISIS 


Little Food or Warmth, no Christmas “ Good Cheer,” no vital 


Comforts! Such is the sad fate of many in Poverty-stricken 


“DARKEST EAST LONDON” 


. Please,. contribute to. the Merciful Work of 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


(LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, €E.14.) 
HALF-CROWN FUND and help to provide necessities 


of life and a Christmas worthy of the name for our desperately 
Poor. Never was your help more urgently needed to dispel want, 
depression, gloom, cruel suffering and aftermath of September 

Kindly send to E. Percy Dennis, Hon. Supt. Minister, 
57 Ethelbert Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


THANK YOU! 
20 Meetings Weekly, Summer and Winter alike. 
48th Year’s Voluntary Work. 


Crisis. 


No Administration Expenses ! ! 
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Christmas 


IN CUR SIX HOMES 
is made all the brighter and happier by those “little extras” 
provided by the contributions of friends and supporters. 


Please 
REMEMBER OUR BOYS 
300 normally in our care between the critical ages of 14 and 
18 are working well in the situations we have found ior 
them, but the wages they earn are insufficient for theit 
support. 
Contributions may be addressed to 
The Honorary Treasurer: 
The Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 


Homes for Working Boys 
in London (Founded 187 


(Incorporated) 


Office: 
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CHRISTMAS 


A really warm fire and perhaps some little 

unexpected gift would bring such joy to 360 

destitute, mostly aged and infirm ladies and 
gentlemen now being cared for by the 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s 
Aid Association. 


This Christmas please remember those who 
have found sadness and poverty in their old age. 


Secretary: Mrs. H. R. Bromtty-Davenport, C.B.E., J.P., 
74 Brook Creen, W. 6. 
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These British Charities are trying 
to make Christmas a happy one 
tor those in real need. Won't 
you help them? Send cheque 
direct, or to the Appeals 
Secretary, The Spectator, 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 















HOT TEA, 


BREAD 
AND 


DRIPPING 
AT 
MIDNIGHT 


is given free 
to hundreds of 
homeless an 
hungry men 
and women 
from 


THE SILVER LADY'S 
NIGHT TRAVELLING CAFE 


Many thousands of Bed and Breakfast Tickets also given. 
Please help by sending a Xmas Gift of money j 
MISS BETTY BAXTER 
THE SILVER LADY FUND, 6 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
We do NOT employ collectors and warn the publi 1gainst person 
collecting for donations on behalf of this fund 




















Saat YOU lend us a hond? 
MISS WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) (1876) 


Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 





and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual 

and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 

our Sailors. 222,695 sleepers accommodated last year. 

Attendances—Concerts, &c., 31,822; Meetings, 95,149; 

Visits made by our Workers to Ships, Hospitals and Sick 

Bays, 5,126. 

Legacies are a most welcome help. 

Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, should be s 
to the Hon. Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 

Cheques, ctc., should be crossed National Provincial sank 


Needlework Guild parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 








Please be a 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 


To one or more of 400 poor sufferers such 
as these:— 

A POOR OLD COUPLE, wife suffering from CANCER 
and in very poor circumstances, total incomes being 

only £1 per week (2 Old Age Pensions). out of which 

they must pay rent. Funds for special nourishment 

urgently required. (Case 305/38.) 

A POOR WOMAN only 41, suffering from CANCER. 
and in very poor circumstances, husband's income 

being only 2gns. per week, out of which to pay rent. 

support his poor wife and six dependent children. Funds 

for special nourishment urgently required. (Case 335/33.) 


£200 would enable us to give an extra 10/- at 
Christmas for coal and comforts to all these poor 


sufferers. Will YOU help? 
National Society for Cancer Relief 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





Portsmouth. 
Royal Na 
eka 











Will ALL 

FATHERS, - MOTHERS, 
UNCLES, AUNTS, and 
everyone interested in 
children, please remember 
to post a contribution 
towards the CHRISTMAS 
HAPPINESS of 8,200 


boys and girls in 


Dr. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
of 10/- and upwards 
would be most welcome. 


Chequ etc. (crossed), payable Dr, Barnardo's Homes 
t V 


22-Barnardo House, Siepney Cavsen 




















SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


The Poor Clergy Relief 


é& ti 
ESTABLISHED 1356 incerporated by Royal Charter 1357 
27 MEDWAY ST., WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Py len THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
’ HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothin 
to the poorer Clergy of England, Wales, S« »tland, [reland and 
the Colonies, their Widows and unmarried Orphan Daughters, 
~ or other temporary distress 











in tim of sickness, bereave 

The Committee meet twice month to consider the cases 
brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely 
by the WANT AND WORTH » Applicant At this seasor 
the year the applications for show a marked increase 

1 large fund is required to meet all th ed G Cle 

of every description are also most gratefully received. — 

The Corporation has sd over 51,000 cases o lerical 


LPTAIN TL ¢ CARTER 


IS EARNESTLY ASKED | 


HELP 
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BETTER GIVE A 


BOOK 


and if you are not quite sure 
exactly what to choose, don’t 
be put off, but send a Book 


TOKEN 


which cannot fail to please. 
A Book Token is a decora- 

tive credit note on the 

nearest bookseller. Obtain- 

able (and exchangeable) 

at most bookshops, at prices from 
3/9 up to any amount, including the 
greeting card. 
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During the past twelve months the Bible Society has 
added twelve new languages to its list, bringing the 
total up to 723; and the work of giving the Word of 
God to every man in his own tongue goes steadily 
forward month by month. 


Wilh you help ? 


Without adequate support we cannot extend our 
activities. Please send a donation now fo the 
Secretaries: 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 























BEESTON 






FOR 
CENTRAL HEATING 


WITH 


BEESTON RADIATORS 























Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 


The Seaside Heuse of St. Andyew's Hospital is beautifully 
in a Park of 330 acres at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest sce¢ 
. North Wales On the North-West side of the Estate a See 
coast forms the beundary. Patients may visit this branch sh : 
4 priv 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRrESIDENT—Tur Most Hoy, 1 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.6,, 
Medical Superintendent: 

THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 





iE 
ADC 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipiert 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separat? 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, . Plombieres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a_ Depariment 
Diatheriny and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for hio-chemical, bacteriological and patholegical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 
miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch esta 


and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Mik 


the fari, 





Two 
lishments 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility 10 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 











or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own pr 


seaside change * 
There is trout fishing in the Park. 


bathing house on the seashore. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard cour 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
carpentry, etc, 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superi 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in Lo! 
appointment, 
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As our work 
develops 


the number of appeals for continued 
and larger grants-in-aid increases rapidly 
—especially from Western Canada. 


There a long continuance of bad 
harvests and consequent privation have 
left their mark. Our own people over- 
seas have not the means te support 
adequately the work of the clergy, many 
of whom are considerably underpaid. 
In some instances their small stipends 
are much in arrear. 


Church people in the Homeland are 
invited to mark their gratitude for the 
many privileges they enjoy by sending 
a contribution to the Secretary, 





CHURCH SOciETY 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
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THEY 
DESERVE 
YOUR 


HELP These men are three typical examples 
of the 110 Patients in our Home for 
whom we care 
HI. Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 
arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 
his legs through disease in 1919. Has now been a 
Patient in the Home for 10 years. 
The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 
and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 
Teme two years ago. 
The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until Paralysis of the legs forced him to give 
up in 1922, Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 
We also Visit, and provide Pensions for, 300 Potients living 
with relations or friends. 
Please help us int this great work. ee will be gratef 
recewed by the Secretary, 73 Cheapside, E.C. Feu: Cy 184, 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


(of the middle-class) 
STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 
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HEARING 


DEAF EARS 


best possible gift 





= for yourself or deaf friend 








Your handicap and isolation is only emphasised at 
this season of  jollification—vou become _ the 
“spectre” rather than the spirit of the party. Yet 
all the laughter and fun are there for you to enjoy 
now with the amazing ** ARDENTE ” method 


which has already been proved by over 200,000 in 


| all parts of the world. 


This year introduces 


“AERODENTE” 


—a new discovery backed by a world-wide and 
established organisation—an idea working on an 
entirely new conception and combining two wonder- 
ful hearing systems. 

Instead of presenting a haphazard jumble of sounds 
AERODENTE enables the deaf to SELECT what 
they wish to hear. 

At Church, Cinema, Theatre, the service or pro- 
gramme can be heard clearly and distinctly even 
whilst you walk freely about in any part of the 
building, and 


WITHOUT ATTACHMENTS OR PLUGS 


Then, by a simple switch, you are back into conver- 
sation with your friends easily and nz turally. Just 
place your AERODENTE alongside the ’phone— 
without attachments or plugs, and you can hold a 
‘phone conversation more clearly than ever. This 
amazing development enables you to join in general 
conversation’ with the utmost confidence; hear 
traffic and other sounds “ naturally,” yet a cough 
or any loud or sudden noise is ingeniously muted 
so that the auditory system does not suffer shock. 
Whatever you have or have tried, do not fail to test 
this latest and greatest development for the deaf— 
if you have a deaf friend no gift will be appreciated 
so much. 


CALL FOR FREE AURAMETER TEST 


which “measures ” your hearing capacity with a scientific 
| precision never before possibl howing what your ears 
lack and need to even up. Nature’s shortcomings. 


The company of your Doctor or friend. will be welcome, 
or write for details, “ Medical Reports” and a FREE 
HOME TEST. 


“B82. m.OfNTS 








THE WORLDS GREATEST HEARING SERVICE 


309 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1 


(Opp. Joun Lewts.) Mayfair 1380/17 





Ardente Ltd. have Service Burcauny at Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Exeter, Edinburgh, Glasgew, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Southampton. 
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ASK FOR SPECIAL XMAS GIFT OFFER 
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Ferformance and Comfort 


High-efliciency engine based on 


aero engine experience 


{conomical petrol consumption 


23-25 m.p.g. Tax £12 


Automatic centrifugal clutch, 


a joy in traftic 


Preselective self-changing gear, 
the easiest control in the world 


Balanced Drive transmission 


Rigid box frame chassis with 
flexible yet stable suspension 


Deep, luxurious armchair seating 
Unusual roominess and visibility _ 


Good enclosed luggage accom- 


a 


modation 


Minimum ‘ valeting’ and service 


You are invited to write 
for our illustrated cata- 
logue and our new book- 
let, “How Balanced 
Rideisachieved.” Please 
mention *The Spectator’ 

















The New Touring Saloon (as illustrated) £380 : Coach Saloon £330 (ex Works) 


“e\" ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY: 


§ 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY 
LONDON: 10 OLD BOND STREEET, W.1I. Agents in all Centres 
BRITISH CARS ARE BEST = in the long rua 








ASG ISA 





VOTING ABOLISHED 


The G.B.I. have made a bold move. Over. 75% of our contributors shew by 


their actions that they consider the Board to be in the best position to judge 


the relative urgency of the Candidates waiting for Annuities. 


We know, too, that many would-be Subscribers have held back through dislike 


of the voting system. 


The voting system has, therefore, been abolished. It is an inequitable 


anachronism out of keeping with the true charitable spirit of to-day, where 


necessity should be the chief deciding factor. 


We appeal with confidence to the public to back this great reform by sending 


more and more donations to the Tustitution which has thus had the courage to 


alter a system: of nearly 100 years. 


GOVERNESSES’ 


ea 


BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


3 VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


§ a counterpoise to other emotions we can at least take 
satisfaction genuine and profound in the identity of 
the reactions the Nazi savagery has produced in our own 
country and the United States, and the identity of the impulse 
animating both countries to set constructive rescue work 
on foot. There are few efforts in which co-operation between 
the two Powers might be more effective or would be more 
creditable to both. Each country may have its own plans 
which concern itself primarily—the proposed settlement 
in British Guiana appears to affect ourselves only—but 
close contact should, and no doubt will, be maintained 
throughout, and in some cases, notably an appeal to Germany 
to facilitate emigration, actual collaboration will be of the 
first importance. It is a peculiarly fortunate chance, and 
perhaps not entirely chance, that the long-deferred signature 
of the Anglo-American trade agreement should take place 
precisely now. The negotiations have demanded infinite 
patience, and the tactful propitiation, or in some cases the 
firm defiance, of affected parties, ard reasonable if reluctant 
concessions by both sides. Though details of the agreement 
are not yet available it may be assumed that broad justice has 
been done as between the various interests in the two 
countries. The political value of an instrument primarily 
economic will become increasingly evident, the more so since 
the concurrence of the Dominions, and the negotiation of a 
separate United States-Canada treaty, have been involved. 
* * * * 
A Lull in Germany 
Private violence ageinst the Jews in Germany appears to 
have ceased, and Herr Buerckel, the Nazi Commissioner for 


Austria, has declared with characteristic pungency on behalf 


of Field-Marshal Goering that anyone found smashing or 


looting will be placed against a wall. The warning is due 
not to solicitude for Jewish property-owners, but to the fact 
that the Government proposes to confiscate all such property 
and prefers to acquire it intact. Details of the procedure 
by which the levy of £84,000,000 on the Jews of Germany 
is to be exacted have not yet been disclosed, nor is it clear 
whether Jews will be allowed to emigrate, with or without 
some part of their property. The Powers represented at 
the Evian Conference are seeking information on that point. 
The outbreak has had two results, a violent rejoinder in the 
German Press to British strictures, and an almost universal 
accord in this country and France on the impossibility of 
handing over colonial populations to a Government whose 
treatment of people of alien race is what it has been shown 
to be this week. The statements by both the British and 
French Governments that no transfer of colonial territory 
is in contemplation are justified so far as they go, but they 
must not be interpreted either here or in Germany as meaning 
that there can be no change at all in the existing adminis- 
tration of African territories. The permanent exclusion of 
Germany from the Continent of Africa is not practicable, 
but her participation must be on the basis of association 
in trusteeship, on lines still to be worked out. 
* * * * 

Relations with Italy 

The fact that the Anglo-Italian Agreement entered into 
force on Wednesday means primarily that Great Britain 
recognises formally the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. That 
has long been inevitable, even though the conquest is far 
from complete, and it will in no way change the existing 
situation. In so far as the ratification of the agreement 
relaxes tension between the two countries—of which there 
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is little sign so far—it will have a certain value, but it can only 
be regarded at present as representing a bargain of which 
one side has been largely unfulfilled. An essential condition 
of the entry into force of the agreement was the achievement 
of a settlement in Spain. There has obviously been no 
settlement in any ordinary sense of the word. The with- 
drawal of 10,000 Italian infantry has no appreciable effect 
on the military position. The Government armies are still 
being battered to pulp by bombs from Italian aeroplanes 
and Lord Halifax has admitted that Signor Mussolini has 
made it clear throughout that he regards the victory of 
General Franco indispensable. If that is the best settlement 
British diplomacy has been able to secure it is a result that 
inspires little enthusiasm. 


* *x * * 


M. Reynaud’s Plan 


M. Reynaud’s financial decrees, designed to restore 
France to stability, have now been published. They contain 
nothing unexpected, and by some are thought not drastic 
enough for the situation. | They have been well received by 
the Bourse ; but unfortunately the sacrifices demanded bear 
much more heavily on the workers than on other classes, 
and the opposition, even if restrained, of the Socialists and 
trade unions is assured. The 40-hour week is abolished ; 
a special levy of two per cent. on income applies even to the 
lowest grades of wage earners; public expenditure, public 
works, and the numbers of State employees, including 
railway workers, are reduced severely; indirect taxation 
is increased. On the other hand, direct taxation is slightly 
increased ; but M. Reynaud’s chief aim has been to increase 
production by increasing opportunities for profit-making. 
Revaluation of the Bank of France’s gold will be used to 
repay Government borrowing, and the Government intends 
to keep out of the loan market for six months so that interest 
rates may fall. The first batch of decrees has been followed 
by a second, but the omission of the promised decree 
establishing a pensions fund for retired workers (which is 
reserved for sabmission to the Chamber when it meets) 
has increased working-class bi‘terness. M. Daladier indeed 
becomes increasingly less concerned to spare the suscepti- 
bilities of the workers, and may thus prevent any possibility 
of creating the period of political calm which is essential for the 
success of M. Reynaud’s plan, described in one paper as the 
last chance of saving the French bourgeoisie from totalitarian- 


ism. 
* x x x 


Turkey’s New President 


The character and achievements of Kemal Atatiirk are 
described by Professor Arnold Toynbee in this week’s 
Spectator ; by his death last week Europe lost one of the 
few constructive statesmen who have emerged in the post- 
Warera. This week the Turkish National Assembly unani- 
mously elected General Ismet In6énii, more famous as 
Ismet Pasha, to be the second President of the State which 
Atatiirk created out of the ruins of the Turkish Empire. 
General Inénii fought in the two Balkan wars and against 
Allenby in Palestine, commanded a Kemalist army in 
Anatolia and played a large part in the defeat of the Greeks ; 
from 1925 until October of last year he was Prime Minister. 
No one could te better fitted to carry on Atatiirk’s work, 
and, though Dr. Rustu Aras has resigned after thirteen years 
as Foreign Minister, there is no indication of any change 
in Atatirk’s policy. But General Inénii’s responsibilities 
will be increased by the dangers to Turkey involved in the 
problem of Germany’s expansion. As before the War, 
every effort will be made to increase German influence 
there. And though Turkey will certainly accept any 
benefits she may obtain by such efforts, her policy must 
continue to rest on the friendships, with the U.S.S.R., 
with Great Britain, and, recently, with the Balkan States, 
which won Atatiirk such notable successes. 


SS 
King Carol’s Visit 

King Carol of Rumania received a deservedly cordial 
welcome when he arrived in London on Tuesday, His 
reputation as a statesman has grown consistently in recent 
years. His visit will certainly provide a valuable Oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the friendship between Rumania and 
this country, and King Carol is anxious to increase Rumania’s 
power of resistance to German expansion in the Balkans 
Germany’s demands for a greater share of Rumania’s foreign 
trade have become more and more pressing, but there js 
no doubt that King Carol would prefer the alternative of 
increasing her trade in the free markets of the world, especially. 
Great Britain, and if possible obtaining loans with which 
to strengthen Rumania’s armaments. There is much 
sympathy for such aims in this country; yet it is realised 
that they can.have no other purpose than to impede the 
growth of Germany’s trade and influence. Such an objective 
is difficult to reconcile with the aims of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy, which depends very largely on Providing 
Germany with an outlet in Central Europe and the Balkans, 
For that reason Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax are 
likely to look with more favour on arrangements designed to 
promote normal trade between Britain and Rumania than 
on agreements aimed directly at countering German ¢- 


pansion. 
* * x * 


The Palestine Discussions 

The Government’s proposal to hold discussions in London 
on the problem of Palestine has had a better reception among 
the Arabs than seemed probable. No doubt this is due 
partly to Arab satisfaction at the abandonment of 
partition, partly to the Government’s wisdom in inviting 
representatives of the Arab States, partly to the dangers 
facing the Arab cause if it continues to prosecute its ends 
by violence alone. On Tuesday Fakhri Bey Nashashibi, 
a member of the National Defence Party opposed to the 
policy of the Mufti and of one of the most powerful families 
in Palestine, approved the idea of the conference but demanded 
the presence of representatives of the Mufti’s opponents, 
who, he stated, were the largest and most responsible section 
of the Arabs, but had been terrorised and silenced by the 
Mufti. On the same day, however, the Mufii himself 
expressed his approval of the conference, and there is an 
obvious way out of the serious dilemma facing the Government 
if they can now secure the presence of representatives who, 
while having the approval of the Mufti and sharing his views, 
are not, like himself, personally unacceptable. The French 
this week indicated that no delegates from Syria and the 
Lebanon can be expected; but if, as may be expected, the 
Arab States adjacent to Palestine send delegates, the Govern- 
ment may feel that its plan has made a reasonably good start. 

* * * * 


The New Czechoslovakia 

The new federal State of Czechoslovakia is at length taking 
its final form, and the boundary commission is being urged 
by Germany to complete its work. The Czechs have suffered 
yet another serious loss of population in the area of Domazlice. 
Here the railway between Fiirth,in Bavaria, and the Sudeten 
German town of Tachau runs across a Czech distr‘ct, and, 
self-determination or no self-determination, its 10,000 Czech 
inhabitants are handed over to Germany. But the Czechs’ 
most serious loss is not of territory or population but of 
liberty. The political institutions of the new State are now 
agreed on. In Bohemia—Moravia the six Czech Right-wing 
parties have formed a single Governmental party, the weak 
Left-wing groups forming a National Opposition. Ia 


Slovakia a single authoritarian party has been created. The 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Ruthenes in their new State will have 
in common their President, who is likely to be M. Chualkovsky; 
and Finance, National Defence, Foreign Affairs and 
Communications ; in other matters they will be autonomous. 
These changes are inevitable if Germany’s desires are to be 
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met, as they must be. The Czechoslovaks have bowed to the The Week in Parliament 
inevitable 5 but the great mass of the people still desire a Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: At no time 
state which, however changed, will be founded on democratic since the summer of 1931 has the immediate political outlook 


and not authoritarian sean. et ie 
The Land’s Fertility 
The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday on 
the Labour Amendment to the Address concentrated on the 
ition of agriculture ; it was remarkable for the criticism 
directed at the Government’s agricultural policy not only by 
Labour members but by the Government’s supporters. 
Both agreed, if in nothing else, at least in thinking that agri- 
culture today was in a worse condition than it had ever been ; 
Mr. Tom Williams, who opened for the Opposition, empha- 
sed the real cause for dissatisfaction by alleging that today 
the fertility of the land was at the same level as in 1913. 
His contention was that under the existing system of land 
ownership it was impossible to create the conditions for 
providing credits, new buildings, modern machinery and 
equipment which are necessary for any permanent increase 
in productivity; he rightly insisted that without such an 
increase nO improvement could be expected except at the 
expense either of the producer or the consumer. The 
demands of the Government’s Conservative critics for 
increased protection and subsidies did not touch this funda- 
mental problem; but Mr. Wilfred Roberts’ proposal that 
the land should be raised to maximum fertility by the 
encouragement and development of live-stock farming and 
“permanent” grass deserves close attention. 
* x * * 
Replanning Greater London 
The Bressey Report on Highway Development in Greater 
London was notable among other things for the state of 
muddle it revealed. The need is urgent, we have large 
resources of labour among the unemployed and yet six 
months after the report’s appearance nothing has been done. 
Sir Charles himself, in his presidential inaugural address to 
the Chartered Surveyors Institution on Monday, questioned 
whether the complex administrative machine of Greater 
London could be successfully adapted to the task of con- 
structing entirely new highways. Probably not. Each of 
the public bodies involved will agree that comprehensive 
measures are essential, and none will be prepared to take the 
initiative or indeed accept any scheme which benefits their 
own locality only incidentally. Sir Charles thinks the solution 
will have to be a simpler, ad hoc, organisation created specially 
for the purpose. The effect of tis might be to complicate 
rather than simplify. It should not be beyond the resources 
of the Ministry of Transport to provide the co-ordinating 
authority which could give the Bressey Report effect. 
* x * x 


Trade in October 

The oversea trade figures for October give encouraging 
signs of recovery from the “ recession ” of this year. Total 
exports, at £48,005,979, were higher than in any previous 
month, though still £4,908,600 lower than in October of 
last year, when exports had reached their peak. Imports 
£79,034,856 were lower by £17,163,798 than in October 
last year, and the visible adverse trade balance fell, partly 
a a result of lower prices, by £12,255,000 to £31,029,000. 
The expansion in exports since September is largely seasonal 
and was to be expected; nevertheless it is’ encouraging, 
especially because in large part due to an increase in pur- 
chasing-power abroad as a result of recovery in the United 
States. Since the American recovery is expected to con- 
tnue, this country should profit further by its beneficial 
effects; and both should receive an added stimulus from 
the trade treaty. This month’s returns offer one more illus- 
tation of the dependence of this country on business con- 
ditions in America, and further’ evidence that the Anglo- 
American agreement will benefit this country, not only by 
the direct advantages it confers on her, but by any increase 
% prosperity it will bring to America. 





been so uncertain. The volume of discontent among sup- 
porters of the Government is greater than it has ever been 
during its whole life-time. The amendment to the Address 
tabled by Mr. Amery, Mr. Churchill, and other prominent 
Conservatives, is couched in moderate terms, but is none 
the less significant. Notwithstanding the promotion of 
Sir John Anderson Members are still unconvinced of the 
adequacy of our defence preparations. On the wider issue 
of foreign affairs, no one doubts that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of appeasement has been gravely jeopardised by the 
news from Germany. As regards the Nazi persecution of 
the Jews there is, of course, only one opinion, and the stoutest 
die-hards are as indignant as the most rabid Socialists. Nor 
have the latter attempted to make any party capital out of 
the sufferings of German Jewry. But the present Ministers 
are necessarily regarded by the public as men who are trying 
to make friends with the dictators and who are prepared to 
trust their assurances. Since the Munich Agreement was 
signed Herr Hitler has done everything in his power to 
strengthen the hands of the Government’s critics. 
* * * * 


The most important Parliamentary event of recent weeks 
has been the re-emergence of Mr. Eden. None of the other 
ex-Ministers on the Government side commands anything 
like the same volume of public support. His constant 
refusal to indulge in recriminations is in itself a source of 
strength. He expresses no hostility towards his former 
colleagues, but the very fact that his speeches have to be 
delivered from a back bench is damaging. For the personnel 
of the administration does not inspire the same confidence 
as it did. Far too many eminent Conservatives are now 
sitting below the gangway. It is a state of affairs that does 
not make for stability. 


* x * * 


The first two days of this week were occupied with the 
Labour amendment, regretting the absence from the Gracious 
Speech of any reference to the serious problem of unem- 
ployment, and emphasising the need for an equitable distri- 
bution of wealth to ensure the maintenance and improvement 
of the standard of life. Mr. Pethick-Lawrence did not 
fail to remind the Minister of Health of his recent indis- 
cretion at Dartford, but stumbled over a quotation from 
“The New Decalogue,” and was helped out by the object 
of his attack. Mr. Elliot made a vigorous reply, and certainly 
gave as good as he got. There would be no more convincing 
debater on the Treasury Bench if only he were not so apt to 
be drawn away by casual interruptions from the main theme 
of his argument. Later in Monday’s debate there were two 
admirable speeches by Miss Megan Lloyd George and 
Mr. Cartland. Finally, Mr. Ernest Brown, who was in 
his most rollicking form, made the welcome announcement 
that the Government proposed to renew the Special Areas 
Acts, which otherwise would have expired next month. 
The House was glad to hear that it was also proposed to 
make loan facilities more readily available in those other 
distressed areas which are not included in the statutory 
schedule. ° 

x x x * 

No one who listened to Tuesday’s proceedings could 
have much doubt as to the discontent of the farming com- 
munity. Several speakers called attention to the catastrophic 
fall in cattle and sheep prices, and there appears to be a 
growing feeling in favour of a scheme of price insurance. 
Mr. George Lambert was as usual gloomier than anyone 
else, but nobody was cheerful. The Minister declared 
that he was not one who would ever discourage a healthy 
pessimism among those engaged in agriculture. Such 
discouragement would certainly have been out of place this 
week among the representatives of the shires. 
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HIS week’s outbreak of barbarism in Germany 
is On so vast a scale, is marked by an inhumanity 
so diabolical and bears marks of official inspiration so 
unmistakable that its consequences internal and external 
are as yet beyond prediction. Internally there is suffi- 
cient evidence of the pity and’ disgust inspired in the 
ordinary, decent German citizen to make it both un- 
reasonable and unjust to draw an indictment against a 
nation for crimes that are to be laid at the door of a 
party. That is the more to the credit of the German 
people, in that Dr. Goebbels, whose apologia for what is 
happening is repulsive in its cynicism, is able through his 
control of the Press to disseminate utterly distorted 
accounts of events which have aroused the horror and 
reprobation of the civilised world. Mr. Hoover may have 
exaggerated when he said there had been nothing like 
it since the tortures of Torquemada—Russia might pro- 
vide some parallels—but there will be few purists .dis- 
posed to insist on a meticulous precision of comparison 
in such a case. President Roosevelt’s condemnation is, 
in view of the restraint his position imposes, even more 
impressive than his predecessor’s. 

It is true that Jews in Germany have not been formally 
condemned to death ; it has only been made impossible 
for them to live. Their crime is that they are of the 
same race as a frenzied boy of seventeen, who, dis- 
traught by the sufferings inflicted on his parents by the 
Nazi rulers of Germany, shot a member of the German 
Embassy in Paris. Nothing but unequivocal condemna- 
tion can be pronounced on political assassination by 
civilised men. It is only people of the type of the Nazi 
leaders who condone and even glorify it. They have 
exalted to heaven the murderers of Rathenau and 
Erzberger and Dollfuss, and their own record in the 
matter of assassination is too pertinent to be ignored 
at a moment when a political murder is being taken 
as a pretext for a mass-persecution that throws Germany 
back to the level of the Middle Ages. The so-called 
“ blood-bath ” of June 30th, 1934, was simply a mass- 
massacre—of women as well as men; General von 
Schleicher’s wife was shot with him—without semblance 
of trial. An assassination only becomes an outrage 
when its author is a Jew, and if he is a Polish Jew it 
is on Jews, not on Poles, that a vengeance which strikes 
the innocent alone is visited. 

What form that vengeance has taken has been recorded 
in the British, French and American papers, if not 
in the German. On Thursday morning of last week, 
twenty-four hours after the death of Herr von Rath 
from the Polish Jew’s bullet, by an obviously concerted 
plan—whether attributable to the Government or to 
the Party is immaterial—Jews were beaten up, Jewish 
shops were wrecked and looted, Jewish synagogues were 
set on fire throughout what is now known as the Greater 
Reich—for one result of the annexation of Austria and 
Sudetendeutschland is that Jews in those areas can 
now be subjected to the treatment to which their co- 
religionists in Germany proper were always exposed. 
When that had continued for some fourteen hours 
Dr. Goebbels imposed a veto, and the Government 
itself took the situation in hand. It began with arrests 
and consignments to concentration camps on an extensive 
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scale. A reign of terror set in. Jews every whe 
fled from their homes and hid shelterless and food : 
‘ ES 
in woods. By Monday the first set of anti-Jewish 
decrees had been promulgated. A collective fine ¢ 
to about £84,000,000 is imposed on the Jews of Germay 

y 
—much to the benefit of the Government’s Precariony 
financial system. All the damage done to Jewish 
premises by Nazi mobs is to be repaired at the expen 
of Jews ; but Jews will not be able to use the premigg 
so repaired, for they are to be excluded from all econonic 
activity in Germany from the end of the year onwards 
No Jew may attend any public entertainment, no Jew 
may attend any German university, no Jewish chilj 
may attend any German school—but no Jew apparently 
may emigrate, or if he does he will go without a penny 
to support him or start him in a new life elsewhere. 
It is recorded that Jews who tried to escape fron 
Sudetendeutschland were compelled to crawl on qj 
fours over the frontier and were then sent back by the 
Czechoslovakian authorities at the behest of the Germans, 
Not one of the half-million victims is guilty of anything 
but the crime of being a Jew. 

For the world outside Germany two problems baffling 
in their magnitude and complexity are presented. One 
is the age-long problem of evil. Never before in living 
memory, or for generations before that, has brute force 
divorced from every canon of morality been erected 
into a national policy on a scale comparable with this, 
and there are no precedents to determine the attitude 
to be adopted towards it. No foreign Power can do 
anything for the Jews still in Germany. Any attempt 
to do that, even any expression of opinion on what 
has happened, may well make their lot worse, though 
silence would inevitably be interpreted as indifference 
or condonation. Even the protest our own Government 
has made is prompted, not by the pogrom itself, but by 
the outrageous charges brought by the controlled 
German Press against certain British public men, and 
the American Government, while indicating its judge- 
ment plainly by calling its Ambassador home, has refrained 
from official protest. In view of this impossibility of 
helping the victims of the Nazi terror so long 3 
they remain in Germany, the impulse of most normally- 
minded people would be to reduce to the minimum 
of strictly official relations all contact with a country 
whose rulers apply the methods of barbarism in the 
midst of a civilised continent. To a large extent that 
must happen, for the events of the past week have 
obliterated the word appeasement, for the present at 
any rate, from the political vocabulary—a bitter and 
wholly undeserved reward of Mr. Chamberlain’s en- 
deavours. 

But that is only one problem. The other is how 
the Jews who have escaped from Germany, and those 
who may yet be expelled, may be helped. Execration 
of Nazi methods is dishonest and hypocritical unless 
every possible step is taken to give succour to the victims 
of those methods. As a whole the problem may be 
insoluble, but something at least can be done to alleviate 
suffering, and the duty to do that is a solemn charge 
on civilisation. A totally new effort on a totally new 
scale is called for. The Evian Conference of last July 
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has led to nothing. Palestine could only accommodate 
a few thousands of Jews at the outside. The United 
States 1S receiving some and could take more. Australia 
js receiving some and could take more. The Indian 
States are receiving some. It is incredible that in the 
yast spaces of the British and French Empires and on 
the North and South American continent there should 
be no room for a singularly industrious and resourceful 
people. The four African territories of Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia have between them 
a white population of less than 40,000. Is there no room 





PARCERE 


HOUGH the second word of the motto carved 
over the gates of Dartmoor Prison does not, in 
this context, mean “ subjects,” any more than the 
first means (as sometimes rendered locally), “ park 
here,” an admonition to spare the King’s subjects has 
a double relevance to the working of our penal system. 
Punishment may be, and is often, conceived as retributive 
or deterrent in relation to the delinquent subject himself 
(or herself) and protective in relation to the mass of 
subjects whom the delinquent’s segregation relieves 
temporarily of certain anxieties. The sparing of the subject 
takes two forms in the new Criminal Justice Bill whose 
details were published on Wednesday. Convicted 
delinquents of divers degrees of criminality are to be 
“spared ” by various alleviations of their lot, and at the 
same time society generally is spared from possible 
depredations and assaults by the revised provision made 
for the detention of habitual offenders, the restriction of 
whose activities is necessary for the protection of the 
public. In both respects the new Bill represents a notable, 
a welcome and an enlightened endeavour to increase the 
constructive and reformative element in our penal system 
at the expense of the purely deterrent. 


It is with the young delinquent that Sir Samuel 
Hoare is principally concerning himself, and rightly, 
for not only is the hope of reformation and re-establish- 
ment obviously greater in such cases, but it is among 
men and women of under twenty-one that convictions, 
though fortunately not in the main for serious crime, 
are increasing. As regards older offenders the changes are 
for the most part of secondary, though by no means 
negligible, importance. Corporal punishment, except 
for serious attacks on warders (an exception which must 
be considered necessary) is abolished ; courts, that is to 
say, can no longer prescribe the cat or the birch. Here, 
as in most of the changes proposed, the Home Secretary 
is following the recommendations of a strong committee, 
and though there are occasionally crimes of peculiar 
brutality in which the infliction of physical pain on the 
criminal seems the almost inevitable penalty, public 
opinion will certainly on balance welcome the abolition 
of flogging by order of the courts. Certain now meaning- 
less distinctions, as between penal servitude, hard labour 
and ordinary imprisonment, disappear; a sentence of 
imprisonment will in future mean simply imprisonment 
for a specified term of years without further refinement ; 
and peccant financiers will no longer enjoy the minor 
privileges attaching to “second division” treatment. 
Considerably more important are the provision by which 
preventive detention, which today can be imposed only 


for any Jewish settlement there? The question must 
be faced at once and resolutely, and, if necessary, at some 
cost, by countries like Great Britain and the United 
States and France in the name of humanity.: Ultimately 
they will be enriched, not impoverished, by the harbourage 
they offer, though that should not be the operative 
motive. And there can be little doubt that hundreds 
of thousands of Germans who have watched the pogroms 
with a shame and disgust as profound as our own would 
view any move to help the victims of their rulers with 


thankfulness. 


SUBJECTIS 


on habitual criminals as a supplement to a sentence 
of penal servitude, may in future be a substantive penalty, 
and the abolition of the ticket-of-leave system, which 
with its requirement of frequent reports at a police-station 
makes the released prisoner a marked man, in favour of 
the stipulation that the discharged man shall keep in 
touch with some unofficial society approved by the 
Secretary of State. 

All this is to the good, but the imaginative reforms 
which the new Bill introduces are in the treatment of 
the young, rather than the hardened, offender. The aim— 
it is not fully realisable immediately, but provision for its 
full realisation is made—is to keep all offenders under 
the age of 21 out of prison. That may appear to argue a 
quixotic faith in the corrective and reformative efficacy 
of the forms of treatment prescribed as alternatives to 
gaol. If the Home Secretary has to meet that criticism, 
as he no doubt will, he can reply that in practically 
every case his proposal is prompted, not by mere sentiment, 
but either by the lessons of extensive experience or by the 
conclusions of some competent committee. 

Imprisonment being excluded, the young offender can 
be placed on probation or (according to his age) sent to an 
approved school or to a Borstal institution. Under the 
new Bill probation is to be encouraged in all suitable 
cases, and a larger supp y of probation officers will be 
required to meet the new demand. Borstal institutions 
will be progressively increased and differentiated, and by 
a rather controversial innovation courts of summary 
jurisdiction will be able to pass a Borstal sentence on 
persons between 16 and 21, a power at present reserved 
for quarter sessions ; the chief purpose of the change— 
a sufficient reason to justify it—is that at present a 
period, sometimes running into months, has to be spent 
by a remanded offender (if over seventeen) either in 
Wormwood Scrubs or a local prison. At the same time 
Remand Centres are to be instituted for persons between 
seventeen and twenty-three, and for peculiarly difficult 
cases between fourteen and seventeen, and State Remand 
Homes are to be created, each serving a wide area, for 
cases needing special mental or medical observation. 
And a singularly interesting experiment is to be embarked 
on, in the shape of “ Howard Houses,” where offenders 
between sixteen and twenty-one, whose cases do not seem 
to call for Borstal detention, can be required to reside for 
a fixed term under disciplinary conditions outside their 
working hours, going out to their ordinary employment 
during the day. 

The proposals embodied in the new Bill will not escape 
criticism. Critics of a certain type will observe with 
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some justice that their effect will be in many cases 
to make the material lot of the undeserving offender 
better than that of many of the deserving poor. That, 
as a matter of fact, is true already. Many convicts in 
Dartmoor, Maidstone and Parkhurst are better fed, 
better housed and better clothed than they ever were in 
their own homes. But that does not alter the fact that 
they prefer their own homes; deprivation of liberty is a 
sufficient penalty in itself. Sir Samuel Hoare’s reform 


———— ee 
Bill, moreover, is not prompted by the idea that Mitigation 
of penalties is to be desired for its own sake, but by the 
conviction, which both experience and the teaching of 
the wisest theorists dictate, that punishment, inevitable 
necessity as it is, can be made constructively remedial, 
The Home Secretary’s cautious advance in that direction 
is to be unreservedly welcomed. If his faith in human 
nature proves to be misplaced, which is unlikely, he o 
some successor can always revert to the old order, 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is one fact connected with the Jewish pogroms in 
Germany which has attracted little notice—as is often 
the case with omissions as opposed to actions.. The first 
attacks on Jews and their property took place in the early 
hours of Thursday, the roth. Down to the time of writing, 
this, the evening of Wednesday, the 16th, I have seen no 
reference to a single word of comment in the Italian Press. 
From the papers of the United States, France and many 
other countries there has been comment in abundance. 
The silence of Italy is significant. It is, of course, susceptible 
of more than one interpretation. But the natural one is 
that what has been happening in Germany is too much 
even for Signor Mussolini. Normally the Italian Press 
approves every action of Italy’s axis-partner. Actual con- 
demnation, in this case or any other, would be wholly incom- 
patible with the existing relationship. But it seems reasonable 
to conclude that when Italy refrains from saying she approves 
Herr Hitler’s policy, she does not approve it. 
* * * * 


One or two of the thin-paper leaflets which the German 
Freedom Party is circulating surreptitiously with some 
success, and apparently with some effect, in Germany have 
come into my hands. They are admirably printed and 
the point of view adopted is striking. The Party is, of 
course, openly hostile to the existing régime and aims only 
at its overthrow, but its attitude on the alleged opportunity 
offered by the recent crisis is unexpected, and—most people 
would, I think, agree—admirable. Here is a rough transla- 
tion of the opening paragraph of a recent leaflet : 

There are some among us who in the confusion have 
seen in the threatened war a release from the disgrace of the 
tyranny from which we suffer. The brutal violence which 
holds us down, the relentless compulsion which governs all 
our actions, fetters our hands, puts our very wills in chains. 
But war is bound, so many hope, to break the tyranny. War 
is bound, so many pray, to free Germany from the disgrace 
of the Nazis. These thoughts and wishes may be intelligible, 
may be human, may be manly—but they are not German, 
they are not worthy of us. Not only because war might 
annihilate our Germany and perhaps all Europe, but still 
more because we Germans must not look to foreign aid for 
our salvation or our emancipation from our bondage. We 
have the responsibility of having submitted to th: tyranny 
of Nazism. We must muster the influence, the courage 
and the strength to break our chains and make Germany 
free once more. 

That seems, in the circumstances, a very creditable attitude 


to adopt. 
*x * * * 


The fact that the Committee charged with advising on 
economies in the administration of the League of Nations 
Secretariat has been meeting in Paris this week is sufficient 
proof that the stories current a fortnight or more ago about 
dismissals for political reasons under the guise of retrench- 
ment had, and could have, no solid basis. There has, it is 
true, been one removal, in circumstances which seem to 
most people who know the facts unfortunate, but actually 
no one yet knows what economies will be decided on, or to 
whose detriment they will be carried out. That there 


should be some economies is inevitable. It is idle to suppose 
that there can be work to occupy a Disarmament Section of 





any size at the present moment, and the Political Sectioy 
similarly can have little-to do. On the other hand, the 
League’s technical organisations—those concerned with 
economics, finance, health, social work and the like—haye 
as much to do as ever, and it is important that the sections 
of the Secretariat responsible for them should in no way 
be weakened. In all those activities, incidentally, the United 
States is co-operating regularly, and bearing its due share 
of the cost. 
* * * * 

A nice point was raised in the case heard at Chester Assizes 
on Monday in which the Judge passed severe strictures on 
a surgeon who had charged 100 guineas for an operation 
on a servant-girl injured in a motoring accident. The 
surgeon’s reply was that if the girl had been without means 
the most expert treatment available would have been given 
willingly and given free, but as this was an insurance case 
in which costs and damages would be borne by an insurance 
company which could well afford to bear them, he was fully 
justified in charging his usual fee. To me as a layman 
that sounds entirely reasonable. Insurance companies draw 
their revenue from premiums and out of the premiums 
they meet claims ; I cannot see why a surgeon should reduce 
or waive his fees to relieve the insurance company and 
increase its dividends. But that is, as I say, a layman’s 
view. I have consulted two medical friends on the point, 
and they are both against me. One of them quotes a recent 
case of a highly delicate major operation performed in hospital 
by almost the only surgeon in England who could do it, on the 
employee of a wealthy corporation which was clearly respon- 


sible for the fee if any was asked. It never was. 
* * 7 tj 


The assumption of the editorship of the Nineteenth Century, 
as from its current issue, by Mr. F. A. Voigt, is an event 
of some interest in view of the contrast between Mr. Voigt’s 
general political attitude and that of his immediate predecessor, 
Sir Arnold Wilson. Mr. Voigt is the very able Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, and he is well 
known to a larger public through his frequent broadcasts 
on foreign affairs. Three out of the four established political 
monthlies, the Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary and 
the Fortnightly, are now directed by men whose political 
views may be described as somewhere between Left Centre 
and Left—or perhaps merely Liberal. However, the 
robustness of the Rightness of the fourth, the National 
Review, is such as to make the average of the four something 
like dead centre. 

* * x * 

For reasons on which I need not expatiate I have observed 
with some interest the launch of a new destroyer ‘ H.M.S. 
Janus ’ at Wallsend last week. She will, I trust, have a highly 
prosperous career. I should expect her at any rate to be 
capable of keeping an even keel, steering a straight course, 
and doing twofold destruction, if any has to be done, fore and 
aft, port and starboard. If I may offer a hint born of 
experience, she should be well-armoured to withstand 
miscellaneous missiles from all quarters. She is, I see, oil- 
fired. Here a distinction intrudes. I may some day be fired, 
but never, I trust, oiled. JANUS. 
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BRITISH POLICY NOW—VI 


By J. A. SPENDER 


[This is the sixth and last of a series of articles on British Foreign Policy as it must be shaped 
in the situation created by the Munich Agreement] 


HE world, of course, is very evil, but I cannot bring 
myself to take quite such a gloomy view about our 
part in its affairs as many of your contributors seem to do. 
They think that we ought to have prevented Japan from 
annexing Manchuria and attacking China, to have restrained 
Italy from conquering Abyssinia, to have saved Czechoslo- 
yakia, to have come to the rescue of the Spanish Government. 
I share their sympathies in most of these affairs, but I would 
ask them to remember that there are limits to British power, 
and that during most of the years from 1932 onwards our 
forces have been barely equal to the defence of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. All these causes are said to 
have been our special concern and we are charged with 
having betrayed them. This seems to me to be an unneces- 
sary self-abasement, which arises out of a misunderstanding 
of our position and liabilities as a member of the League of 
Nations. Not only is it unjust to throw all these reproaches 
on one member and one Government among the many 
composing the League, but there is, in my opinion, something 
radically at fault with the argument which leads to this con- 
clusion. 

It was undoubtedly part of the original League doctrine 
that every member of it should be concerned in anything that 
sould be called an offence against the Covenant. But the 
League, as President Wilson dreamt of it, the League embrac- 
ing America and all the great Powers, would have been in 
such overwhelming force that no offender against the Covenant 
could have resisted its judgement with the slightest chance of 
success, and any who tried to resist would have been brought 
to his senses by economic sanctions without war. There 
would thus have been security for all against war, and for 
each against aggression. To the question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ? ” all would have answered yes. 

This idea may be reckoned hereafter as the dawn of an 
international conscience, but it was far beyond the capacity 
of the actual League, which never succeeded in being more 
than one group of Powers which had to reckon with the 
opposition of another group. To place upon this imperfect 
League the obligations proper to the perfect was to make 
every quarrel the possible cause of a great war. I saw some- 
thing of the preparatory work for the drafting of the Covenant 
in 1919, and I feel quite sure that if the founders of the League 
could have foreseen that the world would be divided into 
League and non-League Powers, they would never have 
proposed Article XVI as the solution of the aggressor problem. 
Nothing could have been more remote from their thoughts 
at this time than that the punishment of the aggressor should 
involve the nations in war. A large part, we may even say 
the chief part, of their object was to restrain the aggressor 
without breaking the peace. 

The imperfect League made the situation worse by its sins 
of omission. In the early years there was reason to hope that 
it would prepare the way for a general reconciliation by pursu- 
ing steadily what seemed to many of us its two principal ob- 
jects, disarmament and Treaty revision, the fulfilment of 
which would have brought all the nations in. When the 
Prospect seemed hopeless in this direction, I myself wrote 
(in a book published in 1934) a strong plea for the suspension 
of Article XVI until the League had in other ways laid the 
foundations of a world order which would generally be re- 
garded as just. But apart from that, I have repeatedly in 
Tecent years cited the case of Czechoslovakia as a dangerous 
makeshift which urgently needed revision, and spoken of it 
as one of the leading instances of a type of settlement which 
“required the maintenance of force to uphold it and invited 
the recovery of force to redress the grievances it inflicted.” 


Now, it is of no importance to anyone but myself what I 
said in past times : I merely cite it as typical of the thoughts of a 
great many besides myself, and of the difficulty which we felt 
when we were asked suddenly to turn round and treat 


. Czechoslovakia as if it were an ancient and well-established 


country threatened with dismemberment, or as if we had 
been guilty of base and dishonourable conduct because we 
could not make a good job of this long neglected bad one. 
Whether Czechoslovakia was sacrificed, or, as a large part 
of Europe thinks, saved from the complete destruction 
originally intended for it, will not be known until the secrets 
of many hearts are revealed. I put it no higher than to 
say that it was a bad job, which would probably have been 
a far worse one but for the Prime Minister’s courageous 
intervention. 

Now out of this history it is possible to frame a dozen 
indictments against as many Governments over a period 
of twenty years. If the object is to blame, Momus himself 
could scarcely have better material. But recrimination is 
only useful if it shows the way to better results in the future. 
From this point of view I think it must be said that if we 
are to wait till the eleventh hour for treaty revision, and if all 
concessions and accommodations are to be denounced as 
if they were surrenders and betrayals of long-established 
rights and institutions, there will be no peace in the world. 
We must go to meet these cases and not wait for settlements 
in panic and wrath at the last moment. 

The situation in front of us needs cool heads and steady 
nerves. There are broadly two alternatives—one is the way 
of appeasement proposed by the Prime Minister, the other 
the old way of a combination against Germany on the 
pre-War pattern. The first is undoubtedly slow and difficult ; 
the second fits only too easily with the emotions of the 
moment. The savage persecution of the Jews in Germany 
makes the worst atmosphere ; Herr Hitler’s rhetorical methods 
pile up obstacles for those in all the free countries who hope 
for reconciliation. If the German Government wished 
at one and the same time to offend Liberals, Tories, Socialists, 
and the great mass of simple people who hate persecution 
and cruelty, it could hardly have done better in recent weeks. 
Here we are up against something which defeats all argument, 
and takes us out of the region in which sane men pursue 
reasonable ends. While these passions rage, rational policy 
is impossible and we must not hesitate to say so to Herr 
Hitler and Herr Goebbels. But before we despair of appease- 
ment, let us bear in mind that the alternative method of a 
bloc against Germany is a return to pre-War politics under 
conditions which may easily be less favourable now than 
then, since Italy and Japan will be on the side of Germany, 
and there can be no certainty about the action of Russia. 
This is a course which, in my view, ovght not to be accepted 
until all other possibilities have been exhausted, for it means 
an unceasing competition in armaments, arid life under 
chronic threat of war, even if war itself is avoided. 

It is political quackery for politicians to pretend that they 
have answers to all the questions that the world presents 
today. Many of them can only be solved by time, and 
whatever the solutions may be, the unforeseen and the 
unexpected will quite certainly play a large part in them. 
Yet there is one fact which lightens the gloom and makes 
the situation a little less dangerous than it seems to be. This 
is the profound aversion from war in all the peoples of the world 
which has been revealed by the recent crisis. It is impossible 
to believe that this will not make statesmen more prudent in 
handling the dangerous weapons which science has put into 
their hands. 
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THE VALUES OF LIFE: Uf. MY POLITICAL DUTY 


By ERNEST BARKER 


[The general subject of Dr. Barker’s fourth article is the virtue of contemplation] 


F I were asked to define the idea of political duty to which 
I have come, I should say that it was simply this—to 
begin by being a good Englishman, and then to transcend 
without losing that quality of the good Englishman. I should 
argue that there was something in that particular order, which 
proceeds from the poet’s feeling for “ this dear city of Cecrops ” 
to the philosopher’s inculcation of allegiance to all humanity. 
The young men of today—gallant but perhaps hasty jumpers 
to the ultimate—often start with a passion for a world-State, 
or, more especially, for communist Russia as the germ and 
the nucleus of a coming world-order. I find that what I 
read about Russia is fascinating, and sometimes heartening, 
though I notice that a number of things have been done 
there “as by fire.” But I also find that it has taken me a 
long time to understand my own country and its history and 
tradition ; and I believe that such understanding is a prior 
condition of any good understanding of other countries, 
their histories and traditions, our relations with them, and the 
ways in which we and they can make the best of our mutual 
relations. This is not to say that I want to look at Europe, 
or the world at large, through English spectacles. That is 
indeed an English habit, and not, I believe, a useful habit. 
We are too prone to look at the world through an English 
monocle, and too prodigal of English advice which falls on 
unhearing ears. But no man can jump out of his own skin ; 
and the more you understand what is happening inside your 
own skin, the more ready you are to understand what is hap- 
pening inside other skins—provided that you do not assume 
ihat exactly the same either should or will happen. 


I begin, then, with a duty of understanding my own coun- 
iry, and of fitting myself by my understanding into the niche 
which I can occupy and the job which I can do. That duty 
has two aspects. One of them I should call geographical. 
This is the duty of patriotism, in the peculiar and proper 
sense in which I want to use that word. Patriotism consists 
in knowing—to the point of loving, but equally also of criti- 
cising, wherever it has been left derelict or defaced—the look 
and the general countenance of your country. It is what 
Rousseau called /’amour du pays natal: it is an affection for 
it, based on intimacies and associations, which makes you wish 
to cherish its beauty and remove its blemishes. It is an 
affection which extends to towns and cities as well as the 
countryside, making you see in each town a person (individual 
and unique), as well as a picture in every valley. This modest 
patriotism is a pleasure as well as a duty: it brings the 
reward of a quiet eye and the sweet cud of memory. The 
other aspect of the duty of understanding one’s country 
relates to the people rather than the soil. It is the duty of 
nationalism, if in these days one may speak of nationalism as 
a duty. The enormities of an exaggerated nationalism are 
patent to us all; but they do not desiroy the duty of that 
normal nationalism which consists in understanding the 
tradition, and accepting and adorning the inheritance, in 
which one has been born and bred. The idea and the fact 
of natio, as well as the idea and the fact of patria, have their 
claims. I am inclined to think that it is a very particular 
duty of Englishmen, in these times, to understand what I 
have heard a leader of labour describe by the name of “ the 
meaning of England.” What is the set of traditions and ideals, 
and the general manner of doing things, which we have 
acquired in the centuries of continuous development vouch- 
safed to us by the fortune of an insular position and the genius 
of a practical temperament? We need not answer that 
question in any temper of boasting. Few of us would think 
of boasting at all today. We need to answer the question in 
order to understand what it is that we have to give and ought 





to be giving to a troubled world, and in order that we my 
resolve to give it to the best of our ability. A great deal de. 
pends on the clarity of our understanding and the vigour 
our resolution, but particularly on the clarity of our unde. 
standing. A practical people such as we are, accustomed tp 
finding expedients and getting things somehow done, js aly 
a silent and perhaps a confused people. It does not readily 
produce a dottrina or a weltanschauung. 1 am not sure of the 
value of the things which bear these names ; but I feel toler. 
ably sure of our duty of understanding the meaning of the 
tradition by which we have lived and are living, and for which 
we should be ready in the last resort to die. 

One cannot think of political duty, in a country which during 
the last three centuries has developed a form of government 
by discussion between different views and different schools 
of opinion (or, in other words, by the process of parliamentary 
democracy), without also thinking of party. I should say 
that in such a country the duty of espousing and supporting 
a party was a part of political duty and an imperative issuing 
from the general national tradition. This is not to say that 
it is a duty of all, nor that it lasts for the whole of life. There 
are minds—perhaps too mobile for a steady loyalty, or per- 
haps more sensitive to art than action, to which party 
can make no appeal and on which it has no seriovs claim, 
And even those who have felt its claim for most of their lives 
hear the call more faintly towards the end. I used to fear, 
in the days when I belonged to Party A, that I should end by 
sliding into party B, as I observed that most of my elders did, 
Now that I am an elder myself, I find a cross-bench most 
comfortable. But that is not only the result of age. It is 
also due to a feeling that my social duty of service to my 
neighbour is at least as important, at any rate for me, as 
political duty. It is hard to be a great partisan when you are 
drawn to causes which are irrespective of party and political 
affiliations. Perhaps, too, the world has altered, as well as 
we ourselves. When foreign affairs engulf attention. it is 
less easy to think of the internal issues which are the main 
and the natural dividers of parties. In any case the duty of 
party loyalty has sunk for me in the scale. 

The duty which rises higher and higher, so far as politics 
go, is my duty to Europe, as a part, and a great and immediate 
part, of my duty to humanity. Tom Paine writes somewher 
in the Rights of Man: “I em a citizen of the world, and my 
religion is to do good.” That is like Paine’s amusing, and 
yet engaging, flamboyance. And yet it remains a duty to be 
a citizen of something more than England. It is a duty which 
first comes home to the mind in the course of foreign travel. 
In that sense, and from that point of view, it is a happy duty ; 
it is the child of pleasure, and again, in turn, the parent of 
pleasure : it is born of the happiness of travel, and it commands 
us to renew and extend that happiness. Never, perhaps, 
was it more of a duty than it is today to take ourselves abroad: 
to cultivate friends and friendships in Italy and in Germany 
as well as in France and the other countries that are our nearer 
neighbours ; to understand the cities and the mind of other 
peoples. Merely to know—and knowing, it may be, 
love—the physical aspect and countenance of another countly 
is a gain. One becomes a better citizen of Europe through 
cherishing in the mind and the memory the surge of the 
Rhine among vine-clad hills, or the winding of the Danube 
through fruit-blossom before it reaches Vienna, or the Rhone 
in its brimming flow past Avignon and Tarascon, or the Amo 
running under its bridges in Florence. But this is only the 
beginning of European citizenship. There is a further reach 
which comes from some understanding of different national 
traditions and cultures, and from the discovery (which sooner of 
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iter one makes) that underneath all these differences there 
-. 4 common European element—a common classical and 
‘tian heritage persisting through variations and even 
aberrations. It is a good thing if a man can find, 
ig his latter days, that life has brought him foreign friendships, 
ind that he can meet and talk with friends abroad on the 
common ground of a common heritage. 
The members of the English aristocracy were once good 
travellers and good Europeans. It is a duty which has now 
sed to the English democracy. It is true that there have 
heen moments, during the last few years, in which many 
of us have been sorely tempted to think that our duty wa; 
, duty to principles, and that in loyalty to our principles 
we ought to absent ourselves from the felicity of being in 
countries which we should otherwise wish to visit again and 
to know more deeply. The temptation was not ignoble ; 
but perhaps it was a temptation. We in this country have 
a peculiar liberty and opportunity of getting abroad into the 
countries of Europe ; and I am inclined to think that it is 
our particular duty, in these days, to cultivate the garden 
of any foreign friendships which we may have, and to 
grapple other countries to us by any links which we can 
ye, To some it may seem a very simple duty, of which 
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it is almost foolish to speak: to others it may seem no duty 
at all, but almost a treason. For myself I cannot but feel 
that it is a high form of political duty, today, for the private 
citizen who has the opportunity and the power, to cultivate 
by his personal action the cause of the mutual understanding 
of nations. If we go abroad in quiet possession of ourselves 
and our own ideals, we shall be giving as well as gaining ; 
and if there is any infection, I am proud enough to believe 
that the infection may proceed from us. The thing I am 
beginning to fear is that we should ourselves prove guilty 
of falling into that cult of an “ ideology ” which we deprecate 
in others. I dearly want us to maintain, intact and 
undiminished, our own national way of life. But I cannot, 
in modesty, seek to make it the universal way, or proceed 
to consider other nations entirely by the criterion of their 
agreement with that way. That would be an ideology which 
might readily run into bellicosity. The higher duty is to 
understand other nations as what they are in themselves, 
and as what they may come to be if they develop their own 
best elements—to understand that, and, having done so, 
to cultivate what is common (the best is always common) 
for the sake of the peace, the concert and the unity of 
Europe. 


HOW THE PUBLIC THINKS—IV 


HERE is a dangerous degree of political ignorance and 
apathy in Britain today ; what can we do about it? 
Before long, under pressure of foreign trade competition 
and our own rearmament, we shall adopt a far greater 
measure of economic centralisation. Will this new machine 
remain an instrument of defence in a free people’s hands, 
or shall we find it a fascist Frankenstein’s monster ? 

Of what can we inform ourselves, or remind ourselves, 
to combat that creeping paralysis of the will that seems 
to afflict us? I have never seen this question answere 
more concisely than by Thomas Mann in an essay The 
Coming Victory of Democracy, which is an American 
best-seller, though as yet too little known here. ‘ What 
seems to me necessary,” he writes, “ is that democracy should 
answer this Fascist strategy [its propaganda of the effeteness 
of democracy] with a rediscovery of itself, which can give 
it the same charm of novelty . . . It should put aside the 
habit of taking itself for granted, of self-forgetfulness. It 
should use this wholly unexpected situation—the fact, 
namely, that it has again become problematical—to renew 
and rejuvenate itself by again becoming aware of itself.” 

In practice it is difficult to conceive any successful way of 
following this urgently necessary advice, except by the State 
becoming an educator in a new sense. In a community where 
academic education stops short for 90 per cent. of citizens 
atthe pre-political age of 13 or 14, the creation of a democratic 
public opinion must be achieved not in the schoolroom, 
but in the market-place. From this you will infer that I 
have in mind to advocate a department for re-education in 
democracy, a Ministry of Public Enlightenment—a peace-time 
variant of the Ministry of Public Information which was 
being set up so rapidly a few weeks ago as part of the apparatus 
of crisis. 

Such a Ministry would have no more concern with the 
inculcation of political programmes than has the Board of 
Education. It would in peace time attempt no special control 
over ordinary news channels. Nor would it necessarily 
have anything in common with the plans sometimes put 
forward for centralising the various forms of State adminis- 
tative publicity. The first function of the newcomer would 
be to use modern techniques of publicity to help to articulate 
and bring alive the idea of democracy in the public mind, 
0 make familiar the nature and the meaning of democratic 





By S. C. LESLIE 


[This ts the last of a series of four articles discussing the factors which make British public opinion what it is} 


procedure ; to teach people to vote ; to lead them to read their 
newspapers carefully, and listen to the wireless ; to explain 
to them their own institutions, national and local, statutory 
and voluntary, representative, judicial, and executive; to 
help them to understand their own history. 

There is ample material in our normal democratic routine 
for an appeal to the imagination. If Local Government 
seems dull, and if law courts have no popular connotation 
beyond the provision of newspaper thrills, that is so much 
the more intimation of the risks we run. But if the mass 
of us could be led to feel some stir of enthusiasm for Local 
Government and law court, that would mean so much less 
danger of our parting with our liberties without even realising, 
until too late, either what they were or that they were worth 
afight. If our enthusiasm for these things could be tempered 
with understanding of their spirit, we should be the better 
critics of their shortcomings. If we came, as a nation, to 
respect the nature of democratic institutions, we should have 
a truer scale of values for the measurement of policies and 
events abroad as well as at home. 

The mere spectacle of public effort after democratic 
education might well exert a powerful influence in the 
direction of a greater sense of responsitility in the conduct 
of the press and the film industry. One of the undoubted 
results of much advertising, and often one of the earliest, 
is upon the advertiser himself, and upon the morale of his 
business. The advertiser hastens to make his goods or 
services more nearly worthy of what he says about them : 
the men and women in his business see the picture which 
he is painting of them and their corporate function, and live 
up to it. I have been told that one of the most definite 
results of the use by Lyons and Co. of ‘ Nippy’ as the symboi 
of their staff was that the waitresses began to drop fewer 
cups and plates. It is likely that if the community set out 
to advertise the democratic idea to itself and incidentally to 
the world, one result would be that our democracy would 
drop fewer bricks. 

And that brings me to the second main function I would 
advocate for such a department—the improvement of the 
actual quality of democratic life by assisting the various con- 
stituent parts of our society to a better understanding of them- 
selves and one another. The problem of communication 
within a State is in some respects the crucial problem of 
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democracy—yet no democracy has ever tackled it in its own 
appropriate fashion. Scientific knowledge exists and is not 
made known or applied where it is needed: so much is 
generally agreed. But knowledge of social facts also exists, 
and is not disseminated. To make each social group more 
actively aware of the existence and situation of the rest, 
would be at the same time to intensify the quality of its own 
life and thought. The blood flows sluggishly in the com- 
munity’s veins, because it is not quickened by an encourage- 
ment of the life of neighbourhood groups. Modern urban 
and suburban society is broken down into a dust of individual 
atoms, because while both the speculator and the community 
accept the task of building blocks of flats or streets of houses, 
no one has begun to work out techniques by which the 
inhabitants can act as free communities to think about their 
own concerns and the concerns of their State as well. If 
any reader thinks this irrelevant to the question of the 
formation of public opinion, let him remember the complete 
featurelessness of the social landscape in which nine-tenths 
of our population lives, and think over the suggestion (which 
I owe to Mass-Observation) that the percentage of election 
voting in short streets seems to be regularly and markedly 
above that in long streets. 


Again, while it is the community’s business to build schools, 
and to use them as centres for health inspection and treatment, 
food distribution and so on, it leaves to a local and partly 
voluntary initiative the task of leading the community around 
the schools to think of them as centres for adult neighbourhood 
life. The new Department could, then, do much more than 
assist the flow of ideas and information through’ normal 
channels. It could set about helping to organise the local life 
of the community for social ends, as Tammany knew how to 
organise it for selfish ones. It could help women to get out 





of the kitchen and think, and it could help the organics: 
which are tackling that job today. And I believe its ro 
far from being irrelevant to the immediate problems that co, 
front us, would be as quick as any solid and Worth-whij 
results can be in a free community. 

This Department, too, would be the natural Ongan fy 
presenting the image of British democracy to the World 
large. When one thinks of the projection of England on th. 
world’s screen, one realises afresh the dangers inhereg 
in any easy misuse of democratic phrases and 
—any failure to realise and express the essential spirit g 
democratic growth and purpose. But one realises, too, What 
a powerful leaven in the world’s thought would be the pee. 
tacle, successfully conveyed, of Britain refreshing her oy 
awareness of the historic roots of her social and politigy 
life, and remaking that life accordingly. The main problem, 
in most tasks of communication, is to determine and define 
the theme ;_ but we have ready to hand the most perfect of 
themes. Iam reminded of some words of Edmund Burke, hin. 
self not an unsuccessful practitioner of the art of projection: 

“As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England worship freedom, they will tum 
their faces towards you. The more they multiply, the mor 
friends you will have ; the more ardently they love liberty the 
more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can hay 
anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They may 
have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But unti 
you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and you 
natural dignity, freedom they can have from none but you, 
This is the commodity of price of which you have th 
monopoly .. .” 


A SYMBOL FOR MANKIND 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


NTERNATIONALISM is having a very bad Press just 
at present, for the times are against it. But a funda- 
mental prerequisite of any realisation of Appeasement or 
Moral Rearmament (to use the two catchwords of the moment) 
is the reversal of this unpopularity. This will be extremely 
difficult to achieve, for almost every reference made today 
to any kind of international ideal seems to be couched in 
terms of either a disgusted irritability or else a hardly con- 
cealed insincerity. Debates in Parliament, leading articles 
and correspondence in most newspapers, and private con- 
versations all tell the same tale. Anyone can test it by 
simply mentioning the words League of Nations to a 
judicious assortment of his friends and noting their reaction. 
This is partly due to ordinary human imaginative laziness. 
The nationalist war-cry is so much easier to comprehend 
and to respond to, that very naturally that is the cry used 
by all political leaders who want to achieve results quickly. 
The League of Nations is a phrase with no emotional content 
whatever : Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles on the other 
hand contains a very strong charge of emotion, and swiftly 
provokes an imaginative response. Hence this phrase 
(and its equivalents in the various languages), is the one 
shouted. Recent history shows that it delivers the goods, 
bringing out of its treasury things fine, like self-sacrifice, 
as well as things evil, like the persecution of the Jews and 
air-raids on Canton. Nothing is going to be achieved 
by kicking against these pricks. Men and women, precisely 
because they are human, have hearts as well as heads, and 
their hearts count for more. They also have wills, but 
their wills are set in motion not by reason, not by judicious 
calculations of self-interest, but by imagination. The 


international idea ever since the War has appealed first to 
reason, to peoples’ heads, and second to peoples’ fears of 
war and of poverty. Hardly ever has it appealed to human 


imagination, or tried to set the hearts of men racing with 
a new and profoundly emotional vigour. Could anything 
be more judicious and more reasonable, but also more chilly 
and more dull, than the kind of propaganda engaged in on 
behalf of the League of Nations? Internationalism ha 
failed and it has deserved to fail. Appeasement will fal 
with it unless it can find some more human, that is emotional 
and imaginative, method of commending itself. 


There is plainly no future for this continent unless the habit 
of thinking internationally can be got into peoples’ heads. 
Only so can peace be secured and trade revive. To do this 
there must be a kind of international symbol to do for the 
society of nations what a national symbol does for the regions 
which make the nation concerned. Those who belong to 
Lancashire are anything but pleased if someone mistakes 
them for Londoners, but they are Englishmen first, It is 
this kind of international regionalism which is wanted, for 
this is not an avoidance but a consecration and a deepening 
of the separate excellences of each partner to the internation 
society. 

The symbol, or the focal point of unity, must be one 
drenched in emotional content and imaginative stimulus, and 
one which puts reason in its proper place as the servant and not 
the master of the emotional response. There is only ont 
such symbol and that is the Cross. For the Cross makes its 
appeal primarily to the emotions and to the imaginations; 
as a matter of history, it is capable of appealing with the 
strongest possible stimulus to men of all nations and races 
at any and every stage of their development. 


The Christian religion is profoundly international: that 
is one reason why the perfervid nationalists are trying 1 
tame or to destroy it. It replaces the concept of national great- 
ness by the ideal of the Kingdom of God, which turns on the 
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quis of the Cross, and within which all barriers are thrown down. 

who do their thinking in terms of the Kingdom of 
God instead of terms of national politics become internationalists 
of a particularly fruitful kind. Soon after the Munich agree- 
ment the young vicar of a Lancashire cotton town wrote a 
jong letter on the theme “ What Next?” The central 
gentence in it illustrates very well the mental and emotional 
development of those who turn from nationalism to inter- 
nationalism, not of the League of Nations type but of the King- 
dom of God type. ** When I was a boy of sixteen,” he wrote, 
«] don’t suppose there was anyone in England inore fanatic- 
ally patriotic than I was. But today I find that the thought of 
England is being almost entirely overlaid in my mind by 
dreams of the universal Kingdom of God.” 

That seems to be the fruitful vision with which to face days 
like these, and the fundamental prerequisite of whatever may 
be meant by Moral Rearmament. Those who signed the 
letter to The Times on Moral Rearmament fastened their 
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F there was a war here in England our guns might fail to 
shoot straight. Certainly they would shoot straighter in 
northern France. This has nothing to do with guns or 
gumners, but with maps and the way modern artillery is 
aimed. Nowadays targets are behind a hill or otherwise 
invisible: the enemy’s position is defined on the map by 
x and y measurements along co-ordinates. To point the 
guns, directions are taken on the ground from detail already 
on the map, such as church towers or hill-tops. The present 
survey of Great Britain consists of a number of blocks by 
counties or groups of counties which joi1 along lines of 
inaccuracy. If guns happened to be taking their line from 
asight across one of these many creaky zones there is no 
knowing where the shells might land. 

This fact draws attention to one of the problems before 
the Ordnance Survey ; the other is to get the maps turned 
out fast enough. The Survey itself can manage to right 
the first trouble ; but a Departmental Committee has had 
to step in to see how the plans can be kept up to date and 
produced in sufficient quantities. The final Report* has 
now been issued, to stress the importance of these maps in 
modern life and instruct the Survey to recruit men and 
push up the output as fast as possible. 

The Ordnance Survey was originally founded as a measure 
ofdefence. Its first map was of the county nearest Napoleon, 
Kent. Now, as a civilian department under the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, it is passing through a great 
constructive period comparable to its foundation. The 
foundations have in fact been newly laid during the last three 
years by one of the most remarkable pieces of survey ever 
carried out. The whole area of Great Britain has been 
covered in quick time by a network of huge triangles. In 
three years these triangles, in a regular series of twenty-mile 
strides, have been stretched in an unbroken sequence from 
the Highlands to Devonshire ; and each of these lengths is 
determined to within a foot or less. As yet there is no 
tangible result of this remarkable labour ; but on this basic 
,and work the whole future map depends. 
dnot J Such are the necessary steps to get all the maps of Britain 
one into one consistent scheme—to prevent those deplorable joins 
its § between incompatible blocks of survey. Gunners are not 
the only people who need a unified map. Where, for instance, 
the #4 mine has workings running across the limit of one of these 
aces ff original blocks, which generally means where a working 
crosses a county boundary, it is inconvenient to be in doubt 
about the position of underground work in relation to surface 
features or other mines. The county seemed a large enough 
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the § Survey. (H-M.S.O. 58.) 
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whole idea to the Christian Religion. In this they were not 
strictly logical, for it is possible to be good without being 
Christian. But their insight was right all the same. A pro- 
gramme of Moral Rearmament which really means business 
is of necessity complicated and involved, and the personality 
which seeks to play any part in it must be sacrificial to no 
slight degree. Unless the motive is strong enough to set the 
heart on fire and the imagination quivering there is not the 
slightest possibility that the necessary passion of self-sacrifice 
will be produced. That motive will never be found in appeals 
in the name of safety or prosperity: it is very doubtful if it 
will be found anywhere but in the Gospel, in the superb 
story of the Son of God who lived to proclaim the Kingdom of 
God and died to give it birth. This is the foundation on which 
alone can be built the international kingdom of righteousness, 
for it is the only one emotionally and imaginatively rich 
enough to bear the burden of constant disappointment and 
discouragement. 


NEW MAPS FOR BRITAIN 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 


unit a century ago and the troubles which might arise at the 
edge of surveys worked out on a county basis appear to have 
worried nobody. The professional witticism is that many 
of the errors have been sunk in estuaries like the Thames or 
the Humber, where they are imperceptible to the general 
public. 

The first problem before the Departmental Committee 
under Lord Davidson was so urgent that an interim report 
had to be issued. The turn-out of maps for the planning 
schemes in progress all over the country had to be increased 
atonce. ‘The shortage of up-to-date maps has held up really 
serious work which should never have been hindered by 
anything so comparatively inexpensive as a map. Housing 
and Slum Clearance, Town and Country Planning, Land 
Registration, Land Drainage, and Restriction of Ribbon 
Development all require maps to carry the law into effect. 
The only maps available have often been twenty or even 
thirty years out of date, with the result that local authorities 
have found it quite impossible to work out their schemes. 

There will not be any change in the appearance of future 
maps; the familiar scales and styles are to be retained and 
there is little risk of any of the favourite scales, the motorists’ 
Tenth Inch or the walkers’ One Inch, being replaced by any 
difficult continental scale. The report is charmingly illus- 
trated with a decorative series of all the maps discussed. 
Amongst these, however, is a new map, one that should be 
just the thing for hikers. It will be called the medium-scale 
map, and is in fact to the scale of 1/25,000, or rather more 
than two inches to the mile. Such a map shows all the 
houses and gardens; roads have their true shape and it is 
really possible to see just where the footpaths go off. This 
will be an experimental issue at first—but I feel sure it will 
be popular because it is far more intelligible than the com- 
monly used One Inch. Hitherto this map has only been 
produced as a private map for the Army’s own use, which is 
an indication of its value. 

A very interesting development of technique is going to be 
the increasing use of Air Survey. Modern housing estates 
and new buildings generally are obvicusly better got on to 
the map by taking a photograph from the air than by walking 
about on the ground. But air survey is not such a short cut as 
it might seem to be at first sight ; it is not nearly as easy as it 
looks to turn an air photograph into a map. Another worry is 
that there are so few days in the year when the weather is good 
enough for photographs to be taken. 

Up to the present the most serious trouble has been the 
impossibility of getting the photographs taken even on those 
days when the weather would have allowed it. The average 
year probably does not present many more than a dozen or so 
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suitable days. But when those days of blue sky above and 
clear atmosphere below have come, Directors of the Survey 
have still been denied their photographs. There have been 
Royal Air Force machines enough, equipped with the right 
cameras and trained photographers, anxious to go up and take 
those pictures. But Policy has forbidden it. The taxpayer’s 
machines have not been allowed to take the taxpayer’s photo- 
graphs. The idea inspiring the policy was perhaps commend- 
able ; when it failed to work, weakness in the condition of 
civil aviation was revealed as much as in the underlying 
notion, that the struggling civil firms should have this chance 
of earning a living. But now at lasta Government Air Survey 
unit has been freed to take the air. 


A curious shadow will be thrown over future maps. A . 


meshwork—squares forming the so-called grid—will cover 
all maps and be common to all scales. It will be spaced in 
metres, and when our soldiers define their positions on our 
homely heaths it will be in these continental units. In part 


A DESERT ARISTOCRACY 


By R. T. J. FILGATE 


T this time when our thoughts are full of the problems 
of the Jews and Arabs, it is of interest to recall another 
race which has a certain affinity with both of them and which 
is also a homeless people in an alien land. Deep in the heart 
of the Sahara, in a country rarely visited by any but the 
soldiers of the French government, live the Touregs, known 
to the world as the villains of desert “ thrillers.” Their 
reputation has been well earned ; it is only within recent years 
that the French have been able to control their most turbulent 
subjects, and even now they warn travellers of the danger of 
going among these people without an escort. On the other 
hand, a missioner stationed in the desert told me that he and 
his wife have often visited them unaccompanied and have 
never encountered any hostility. 

Their wild character is in harmony with their surround- 
ings, which are as inhospitable as can be imagined. The 
accepted idea of the Sahara is of a vast waste of sand, whereas 
in the central region between five degrees west and ten 
degrees east, there is much more rock than sand, and the 
principal feature is the great Hoggar range with peaks as 
high as 3,000 feet. It is in this range that the Touregs have 
made their home, if such a name can be given to the ever- 
moving encampments in which they live. For they are 
essentially a nomad race and it is this that has made them so 
difficult to subdue. They are now controlled by the French 
Camel Corps. One of its members said that this control 
was restricted to keeping tally of the separate communities, 
the families that composed them and their movements, so 
that any breach of the peace could be traced to those respon- 
sible, a full-time job in a pathless and waterless country. 
It is made more difficult by the fact that, like all nomads, 
they follow the pasture and as they move from one oasis to 
another with their vast herds of sheep and goats they cover 
hundreds of miles in a comparatively short time. Moreover, 
for much of the year the Toureg women look after the tents 
and herds alone, while the men are out with the camel 
caravans which carry goods, as they have done for centuries, 
from the Mediterranean to the West Coast, 2,000 miles away. 

The origin of this people is unknown, although there are 
many conjectures. They are neither Arab nor Negro, since 
their customs and community structure differ from both ; 
nor are they a mixture of the two races in spite of their dusky 
colour and their habitation between the Senoussis and the 
Hausas. There is a tradition that they came originally from 
Palestine during the wars between the Philistines and Israel, 
which is borne out by a similarity of their script and an ancient 
writing recently discovered in Palestine. Certainly they 


seem to be strangers in the land, for they have always been 
regarded by the more peaceable Arabs as “ the scourge of the 








a 
this is because any maps on which wars are likely to be fog 
will almost certainly be based on the metre. But a furthy 
amusing argument for the choice of the metre js that ty 
length of Great Britain is nearly exactly one million 
Although the metre is only a trifle longer than the bar, 
many more yards are required than metres for the length gf 
the country that to describe places in the north of Scotlag 
would need a seven-figure reference. 

The Ordnance Survey still retains its quaint military ti, 
and its officers are still drawn from the Corps of 
Engineers. But in the change in the significance of the ma 
since 1791 perhaps we can detect some progress. The 
cry for maps comes now from those public bodies which 
endeavouring to better the face of England and improve y &f . 
amenities of the towns. Moreover when the maps are 
there will be many to use them amongst the Peaceful 
inclined who turn off the road and up the hill because jt} 
fun to do it. 


















desert,” while the Negro peoples of the Niger territory hay the Ritz 
looked upon them as their masters as far back as their traditions  . 
go. a f 
That they have been able to maintain their peculy hg 
character distinct through the centuries is due to the rigid ais ougl 
class system which is their heritage. The ruling class 5 if | had 
composed of the true Touregs and these may not marry outsié That 
their own circle without forfeiting their status. Then ther § « Neve 
are the slaves, who are negroes either captured in raidsa fl « He 1 
descendants of original captives. Between the tw « Wha 
there is a class of dark-skinned people, probably a crs » know 
between Toureg and Hausa, who attempt to imitate th The fe 
manners of their superiors. thinking. 
The distinguishing feature of the Toureg is the fac-§ “Pal | 
covering which he wears and which has given to the nef “Not 
the name of “ The Men of the Veil.” In other Moslem § “You 
tribes it is the women who cover their faces, but among ff know hii 
the Touregs it is the universal rule for the men to weara “ He’ 
cloth, which is never taken off in public, bound round the ff the fello 
mouth and nose so that only the eyes are left visible. Som § “Wel 
say that this was originally adopted by the wandering peopk § The f 
arriving in a land to which they were not accustomed t § want th 
preserve the lungs from the sand and searing wind. Another §“ Jack ' 
theory is that it was intended as a disguise when they wer § “No 
engaged in raids on caravans and camps, and the fact tha § “No. 
the women do not wear the veil makes this more plausible, § Wingle 
Whatever the reason, it lends them a terrifying aspect. An § fifteen ' 
unexpected raid by these hooded figures must have ben § “No 
an awe-inspiring spectacle, and it was probably largely § “No 
responsible for the evil name which they have won through § “ Fiftec 
the centuries. you are 
The most interesting aspect of Toureg life is the position éy 
of the women. Though among other Moslems, particulaly § T 
the Arabs, the woman has much the same position a2, ‘. 
domestic animal, among the Touregs she is the equal of th § ., In , 
man. Monogamy is the rule and the wife is complete 4 it 
mistress of the home, her husband being subordinate t 7 
her once he returns to the encampment. She does 10 i. 
manual work, having slaves at her call. She spends mud tog 
of her time at needlework and can produce embroidery of age 
beautiful design and fine workmanship. She is a], 
responsible for the education of the children in reading and b ts 
writing the difficult Tifinar script. A strange feature 5 eal 
that the woman is the medium by which tradition aud 9 
learning are handed down through the generations; 9 bs be 
is she who decides questions of law and custom and problems 
; . a lons 
of language. Even stranger is the custom which makes the om 
woman the legal superior of the man, rank and inheritant _ 
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being communicated through her instead of through her 
pasband. The men of the nobility are penalised for marrying 
reqeath them by loss of status, but the women are never 
ijjowed to marry outside their class, so that the line is main- 
rained intact. 

Whether the Touregs will be able to retain their exclusive- 
iss is doubtful; class distinctions are already breaking 
down under the influence of European ideas. Now that 


they have been deprived by the French of the overlordship 
of the Niger peoples, the slave class is disappearing. At 
the same time the “ plebeians ” are becoming wealthy and 
powerful and there is more intermarrying with the aristocracy 
than there was before. The development of military 
outposts, such as Agades, into large towns in the centre of 
their country, will do much towards ending the nomad life 
upon which the Toureg character depends, 


he ure DEATH COST A PENNY 













Prove the 
CAN’T help it. Every time I see a fat man getting in 

| or out of a Daimler or Rolls-Royce I become furious. 
The fatter the man and the bigger the car, the more furious 
Ibecome. You see, I’m hardly anything but skin and bone 
and I've never owned a car in my life, not even a second- 
hand Ford. I’ve never had any money to speak of. I’ve 
sarved. In a week it will be two years since I had a job. 
Avery fat man got out of one of the biggest Rolls-Royces 
T've ever seen only the other evening just as I was passing 
the Ritz Hotel. The sight made my blood boil. I said 
to another fellow, who happened to be standing near, “‘ Look 
at that great bloated ——!” 

He grinned. “ Know who that is?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t,” I said. “ And I don’t care, either. No 
man ought to be as fat as that nor ride about in a car as big. 
If I had my way ——.” 

“That’s Sir John Wingle,” the fellow said. 


Ory har, 
raditions 


he Tigi 
class js 
y OUtside 


aR “Never heard of him,” I said. 
%; *H “He was knighted a year ago,” the fellow said. 
re “What for? What was he knighted for?” I wanted 


to know. 
The fellow didn’t answer me. He was looking into space, 
thinking. “I used to know Jack Wingle,” he said. 


ate the 


€ face. “Pal of yours?” I asked, sarcastically. 
he rae ff “Not exactly,” he said. ‘“ I knew him, though.” 
Moskm # “You knew him, did you?” I said. “ Well, you don’t 
among § know him now, do you? Leastways, he didn’t know you.” 
weatai “He'd know me all right if I gave his memory a jog,” 
nd the f the fellow said. 

Som ff “Well, why don’t you? He might ——.” 

peopk § The fellow shook his head. ‘ No,” he said. ‘“ I wouldn’t 
ned to # want that.” He was looking into space again, thinking. 
nother “Jack Wingle didn’t always have money,” he said. 
y wee # “No?” 
ct that # “No. Do you know something?” he said. “If Jack 
usible, § Wingle had possessed a penny piece, a single penny piece, 
. An ff fifteen years ago, he wouldn’t be alive today.” 
: been “ No?” 
largely f “No.” He looked at my shabby suit, my broken shoes. 
rough “Fifteen years ago Jack Wingle was in a worse plight than 

you are.” 

sition @ 1 doubt it,” I said. 

ularly “I know it,” the fellow said. 

aa | tell me about it,” I said. 

of the @ | He was born in a Birmingham slum,” the fellow said. 
plete “In a filthy, stinking hovel that would turn the stomach of 
te to #2 decent dog. Seven of them lived in a couple of rooms 
¢ 20 § Mout the size of a rabbit hutch, like pigs, eating offal, sleeping 
much § “ll together in flea-ridden beds. Every Saturday night the 
ry of § Patents had a stand-up fight.” 

alo @ 2 Well?” 

and “Jack Wingle stuck that life for fourteen years. Then he 
re is broke loose. He ran away. He got a job, living in, with a 


and @ eWeller and silversmith. He was a conscientious, hard- 
working kid in spite of the way he’d been dragged up, and 


so it g” 

Jems § his boss took a fancy to him, showed him the ropes. To cut 
the J 2 long story short, when he was thirty Jack Wingle was a 
ance | Pattner in the firm, and a couple of years later, when the old 


man died, he was number one. 





By LESLIE HALWARD 


“ Up till then he hadn’t concerned himself with women. 
He’d been too busy getting as far away from the old life as 
he could. But he was in the money now. He felt safe. 
He looked about him for a wife. He found a girl who took 
his fancy, married her, and settled down in a nice home in 
one of the suburbs. 

“The War didn’t hurt him. He got out of that all right 
and made a pile while it was on. You remember the slump 
that came a year or two after? Well, that hit Jack Wingle 
smack in the midriff. The business began to go down. 
Investments went wrong. Everything went wrong. Within 
three years of getting married he was broke. The business had 
gone, the house had gone. He and his wife were living in 
cheap lodgings and he was tramping the streets for a job. 

** Well, there came a day when he hadn’t a penny in his 
pocket. Not a penny. He was back to where he’d started 
from. Abject poverty, the thing he feared and hated most, 
had caught up with him again. His wife didn’t know he was 
quite as broke as that. She’d asked him for enough money 
to pay the butcher or the baker or whoever it was, and before 
going out he’d emptied his pockets of every cent. All day 
long he wandered about without a bite to eat. He had no 
luck. There wasn’t a job to be got. Dog-tired, almost 
fainting, he dragged himself back to his lodgings, only to 
find that his wife, too rotten to stick by him when he was 
down, had gone off. 

‘* That was the last straw. There was nothing left, nothing 
to live for. In the little scullery at the back of the house 
there was a gas oven. Almost without thinking, he made his 
way towards it. The house was quiet. He opened the oven 
door, lay down, and put his head inside. He reached up and 
turned on the gas. It hissed, and the smell, filling his head, 
made his senses reel. 

“ Then, after a second or two, the hissing ceased. No gas 
was coming. The meter was one of those penny-in-the-slot 
affairs. He stood up, swaying like a drunken man, and felt 
in his pocket for a coin. And then he laughed. God, what 
a joke! Death cost a penny and he couldn’t die ! 

“I know, of course, and so did he, that there are more 
ways than one of committing suicide, but having just tried 
and failed you stop to think a bit, and Jack Wingle was struck 
by the irony of the situation. More than that, it seemed to 
him that Fate or Providence or what you will had decreed 
that he shouldn’t die. Something of his old fighting spirit 
came back. He was damned if he would die! The idea of 
suicide was dismissed from his mind. He would live. He 
would start all over again. Others before him had done as 
much and made a go of it. He went outside for a while to 
think and to get some air. Then he went to bed. 

“The next morning he woke full of determination. That 
was fifteen years ago. His determination never left him. His 
luck changed. He got a job. Then another and a better. 
He made money, saved it. He climbed again as high as he 
had got before, went on climbing. Now he’s Sir John 
Wingle. He dines at the Ritz Hotel. I’ve got a great deal 
of admiration for that man.” 

“You might have,” I said. 
ought to be as fat as that nor ride about in a car as big. 
had my way ——.” 


“ But I still say that no man 
If i 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF RUMANIA 


By DR. GERHARD SCHACHER 


THE presence of King Caro! of Rumania in London this 
week will no doubt be made the occasion of important 
political conversations with British Ministers. These will 
follow the conversations the King has just had with Prince 
Regent Paul of Jugoslavia, who paid a week or so’s visit to 
Rumania in order to discuss with the Kinz the problems 
“which might result from possible German and Hungarian 
claims.” 


As Rumania, even more than Jugoslavia, now comes more 
and more into the German orbit, she is seeking foreign support. 
In London such support will probably be mainly a matter 
of economic and financial help. For the Western countries 
Rumania, after the Czech crisis, has now become the most 
important problem in Central and South-East Europe. 


The surrender of the mountain fortifications of the Bohemian 
frontier virtually sealed the ultimate fate of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. The second, and probably the last attempt, 
to prevent Germany’s total domination of the way to the 
Black Sea, is based on the idea of making Rumania, backed 
by alliance with the West, the new bulwark of democracy. 


To erect a substitute for the recently surrendered barrier 
in the fertile but strategically indefensible plain of Rumania, 
is an almost impossibly difficult task. The principal argument 


in favour of this attempt is that, by reason of her common’ 


frontier with Russia, Rumania is the only State in South-East 
Europe in a position to stem the German advance, by relying 
‘on the support of its powerful Russian neighbour. This 
theory may have had a certain justification while Czechoslovakia 
still existed in its original form, and before Rumania was so 
thoroughly undermined by Nazi propaganda as it is at present— 
this despite the recent sentences passed on Codreanu and other 
leaders of the Iron Guard and the ban on parties financed from 
abroad. 


In spite of the land reform, which only affected a very small 
proportion of the great estates, the ownership of these estates 
has remained in the hands of a caste of mainly Greek origin, 
whose interest it is to sell corn, maize and soya beans to 
Germany. The great German chemical concern, I.-G. 
Farben, has succeeded in concluding an agreement by which 
a‘ considerable part of Rumanian land has been put under 
cultivation of soya beans, of which it holds a monopoly of 
purchase. Rumania is forced in exchange to take corre- 
sponding quantities of German industrial products by means 
of clearing arrangements. The balance of trade between 
Germany and Rumania is thus officially preserved, although 
in reality reliable sources estimate that a credit of some 
I,000,000,000 lei (£1,500,000) has accrued in the last five 
years to Rumania. This credit, which is in blocked marks, 
which are almost impossible to realise, naturally enables 
Germany to exercise powerful economic influence on Rumania. 

The Rumanian Minister of Economics, Constantinescu, 
it is true, is attempting to rid himself of the bonds of this 
clearing agreement, which makes Rumania daily more 
dependent on Germany. His plan is to secure an English 
loan of some fifteen or twenty million pounds on the model 
of the recent Turkish loan. The loan would then serve as 
a basis for a general extension of Anglo-Rumanian trade 
relations. Only recently, in fact, Rumania refused a German 
tender for a big consignment of wheat and delivered the 
wheat to England, although the price offered by Germany 
was well above the genera! world market level. The fact, 
too, that on his Balkan mission Herr Funk did not visit 
Bucharest seems to imply that the resistance to the ‘‘ bloodless 
invasion ” is stronger in Rumania than in the other Balkan 
States. 

The main purpose of King Carol’s visit is likely to be to 
provide for the possibility of his country’s declining the many 
German offers. According to latest information the latter 
are very comprehensive, for Berlin demands of Bucharest 
the concession of a ten years’ monopoly to exploit the Rumanian 
mineral wealth and also the sole right to buy the next two 





years’ wheat harvest on the barter system. If Germany 
succeeds in settling an agreement of this kind, it Means 
quick stiffening of economic and political pressure on Bucharest 
in such a way that further resistance by Rumania will hardly 
be possible. Britain has repeatedly showa her own interey 
in these two points, and much depends for Rumania’s futur. 
on whether King Carol and his government can find a better 
basis of negotiation in London than the German offer of 
barter. 


From a racial point of view, Rumania not only possesses 
a German minority of 750,000 in Transylvania, which acknoy. 
ledges almost to a man the leadership of Nazi Commissary, 
but also a very numerous Magyar minority in the West, As 
a result of the satisfaction of Hungary’s demands for frontier 
revision by the partition of Czechoslovakia, this minority 
may well become the subject of further demands on the part 
of Budavest. The Russian minority, which forms almost 
the entire population of Bessarabia, is also of considerable 
importance. It is bound by close ties to the Ruthenian 
minority, which lives on the Polish and Czech frontiers of 
Rumania, and which may one day play a not insignificant 
réle in the project of a Greater Ukraine which is being nursed 
in Berlin. 


There is, moreover, a large Jewish minority, besides numbers 
of Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians and Jugoslavs, so that altogether 
the Rumanian minority problem, when and if it becomes 
acute, is perhaps potentially the most intricate in Europe. It 
is extremely questionable whether the relatively small majority 
of so-called ‘‘ Ethnical Rumanians,” which amounts to 
sixty per cent. at most, would be able to remain master of this 
problem if it is ever seriously raised. Nor must one forget that 
Rumania’s neighbours almost without exception have terri- 
torial claims to advance which they are always ready to press 
as soon as the occasion arises. The U.S.S.R. has only admitted 
the cession of Bessarabia de facto and not de jure—a very strong 
card in any Rumanian gamble. At the end of the Great War 
Hungary’s most considerable territorial loss was to Rumania, 
and she conducts intensive revisionist propaganda on this 
score. Bulgaria lost the Dobrudscha in the Balkan War, and 
only her present difficulties have hitherto prevented Sofia 
from voicing her claims, particularly since the conclusion of 
the Balkan Pact. 


If in addition one takes into account the Ukrainian problem, 
which admittedly affects Rumania less directly than her 
Polish ally, one gets some idea of the complications of a situation 
which can be aggravated at a moment’s notice if either Russia 
or Germany (or at Germany’s instigation Hungary, Bulgaria 
or Ruthenia, which is dependent on Prague only in name) 
were to advance territorial claims on the ground of the so-called 
** right of self determination.”’ Rumania, in fact, provides a 
text-book example of how this right of self determination of 
national minorities must inevitably lead to the disintegration 
of existing States, when once it has been admitted as a weapon 
in the hands of a great and aggressive Power. 


In order to eliminate from every coalition formed against 
Berlin one of Europe’s finest armies and one of Europe’s most 
efficient industries, Germany created the Sudeten German 
problem. The impression that Rumanian problems of all 
sorts could be created without much difficulty becomes daily 
more unavoidable, especially if their creation was dictated by 
the desire to secure the all-important war-time reserves which 
Rumania contains. It remains to be seen if British support 
can be found at the eleventh hour and if such merely economic 
help will be sufficient to strengthen the power of resistance 
in Rumania to the necessary degree. 


Since 1933 Berlin has not failed to make the preparations 
necessary for bringing the Rumanian problem to a head. In 
this connexion it is interesting to recall Field-Marshat Goering’s 
address to the Germans from Rumania at the Breslau Turnfés, 
in which he said: ‘‘ As soon as we have settled the Czechs, t 
will be your turn.” 
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STANDARDS OF GREATNESS 


By GORONWY REES 


HERE is a certain audacity in trying to draw up a list 

of great men, especially in so short and so recent a 

riod as 1920-1938: and the men who form the subjects 
of the following articles have obviously been chosen arbitrarily: 
no claim is made that they represent necessarily the nine 
greatest Men of the post-War era. For in the end no one 
can judge who is great or not; history alone can decide, 
and the secret she guards so jealously may be that there 
is no such thing as individual greatness. But if there is, 
it is somewhat unfair that history should be the final judge in 
what is really her own cause; for history makes great men 
as well as judges them. And in neither process are the laws 
she follows very intelligible to men. The nature of individual 
greatness must and always wili remain a mystery. For if it 
js true that great men are the children, perhaps the spoilt 
children, of their time, it is also true they are its fathers. 
If any standard of greatness has to be adopted, it must be a 
double standard. We must ask whether a man brings to 
fulfilment forces and tendencies which would have existed 
without. him, and whether he initiates forces that without 
him might never have come to birth, or only to so protracted, 
painful and.delayed a birth that their vitality is already 
exhausted. A great man is father, mother, midwife and child 
in one, and it seems doubtful whether so unnatural a monster 
can ever exist. But to say this is perhaps only to say that the 
great man belongs to the past and the future, and to both so 
completely that they cannot be distinguished from the present. 
And because that is the essence of history itself, of the process 
in which all men live, move and have their being, the men in 
whom it is completely and concretely realised may lay claim 
to greatness. A great man is a man with a genius for history. 


Yet already we are faced by a paradox. For in this sense 
at least individual greatness is the least individual of all 
things. “I am a handful of earth hurled into space,” said 
Napoleon, who was conscious of and reflected on his greatness, 
and in thinking of those who are called great, one is continu- 
ally forced to use, like Gorki in his memoir of Tolstoy, the 
metaphor of a natural force. Among many called great, 
the one person whom I have ever seen who gives this direct, 
indubitable, physical awareness of greatness is the Spaniard, 
La Pasionaria, in whose presence one is conscious at once 
of an event in nature, of history speaking, and, as a poet 
has said, of a living poem. However it may be described 
from this quality arises what may be called the irresponsibility 
of grext men, the moral anarchy they create. This is not 
to say that they are superior to the normal laws of human 
conduct. Evil is evil whoever commits it, and there is 
no reason why a great man should not also be a bad one. 
Among the men described as great in this and previous 
ages there are many whose actions must be condemned by 
any standard of conduct yet accepted by civilised men ; there 
ate others who have lived the life of saints. It is essential 
that this difference should not be obscured by their common 
claim to greatness ; it is precisely when greatness is regarded 
a beyond good and evil that men like Raskolnikoff find in it 
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a justification for murder. Greatness cannot justify any- 
thing. 

Here we may well consider a man, T. E. Lawrence, whose 
capacity for greatness seems as evident as his failure to achieve 
it. The foundation of his fame, the leadership of the Arab 
revolt, demanded all the qualities a great man may be sup- 
posed to possess, but left him, above all, with a sense of 
the corruption of his own nature which it entailed. He 
expressed it by saying that to lead the Arabs meant becoming 
an Arab, not only in speech and dress, but in thought, and 
character and morals, and an Englishman could so change 
only by doing violence to himself. It is not fanciful to see 
in this a symbol of the violence which everyone must undergo 
who aims at greatness, but yet wishes to preserve the sense 
of his own goodness, who sees necessity but cannot endure it. 
There are many who see in Lawrence’s rejection of political 
action a renunciation which was the highest proof of his 
greatness. But Lawrence knew it for what it was, the 
evidence of his failure. 

It is significant that, apart from Lawrence, there are no 
Englishmen since the War who have any claim to a more 
than transitory greatness. In other countries there have 
been men like Kemal Atatiirk or Ibn Sau’d who have led 
their people from ruin and obscurity into a new and progres- 
sive historical epoch. There have been no such British 
statesmen, and to say this is to make a judgement on history 
rather than on individuals. There are some who will claim 
a permanent greatness for Mr. Chamberlain at this period ; 
it is doubtful if history will confirm their verdict. If she 
does, it will be remarkable to have lived to see a politician 
waiting until old age to emerge from the comparative obscurity 
of a sound Parliamentary career to play a brilliant rd/e on the 
stage of world history. The mediocrity of British statesmen 
since the War is worth further consideration. Is it that 
Great Britain no longer has problems which greatness is 
needed to solve ? That her problems are insoluble ? That 
the English can no longer produce great men? That the 
decisive struggles of the period are fought outside this 
island ? That those who are capable of greatness go else- 
where to achieve it? It is significant that two young men 
whom many seriously considered capable of greatness in 
recent years both died far from home, one in an Eskimo 
kayak, far away from the conflicts of England and Europe, 
the other in the war in Spain. 

Even to ask such questions may be to reveal what is really 
a trivial and vulgar concern with the greatness of individuals. 
It has been said that such concern is characteristic only of 
modern middle-class civilisation, that in the great ages of the 
past men took pride, not in what was personal and unique, 
not in the achievements of individuals, but in what. was 
created by all men in common, in the Church, not in bishops, 
in the city state, not in statesmen, in the ritual drama, not 
the playwright, in the anonymous epic, not the famous 
novelist; that the longing for and need of great men is 
but a sign of the deficiencies of the life and society ordinary 
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men share. And perhaps this is justified by the glorification 
of the Leader in this latest age, the man whose greatness 
consists in the degree to which he is separated by his power 
from his subjects. And yet this is to confuse greatness 
with celebrity, notoriety, fame, success, and the mere fact of 
power. Historical greatness in any sphere cannot be measured 
by delusions of grandeur or by power alone; if it exists, 


iS HITLER A 


By A. L. 


F it is possible to be a great man without having a great 
individuality, Hitler is certainly a great man. He has 
not the sort of personality that hits you as soon as you are 
in the room with him, as I would say was the case (to mention 
three others whom I have met) with Mussolini, Northcliffe 
or Venizelos. The impression Hitler gives, when he is not 
in action, is of receptivity. I would describe him as being 
comprehensive, in the fullest sense of the term. He is a 
medium. He receives and transmutes energy, and gives it 
out in the form of action. He is a power-transmitter. He 
exploits the immense energies of the German people, which 
he found in a dormant condition. “I brought the vitality of 
the whole German people to bear on the question” ine said the 
other day (November 8th) when describing his action in regard 
to Czechoslovakia. It was a true description of his. processes. 
Comprehensive, because his genius is to control and 
exploit the personalities of opposites. He uses appropriately 
a Hess (most honourable of men) and a R6hm (about whom he 
himself said some damning things after he had done with him). 
He plays on the best feeling of others, and on the worst. He 
appeals to the chivalry of youth, and calls blackguardism to 
his aid. He is above all an exploiter. He exploits gentleman- 
liness as well as unscrupulousness. He takes advantage of 
every slip by his critics or his enemies. He blames other 
people for his own faults, and somehow manages to get away 
with it. No man at the head of a great country can ever have 
abused foreign chiefs of State or politicians as he has; and 
yet he continually reprimands foreigners for interfering in 
German affairs “‘ in a governessy way ’—and somehow there 
are plenty of people in England who approve his reproofs. 
In another respect, too, he seems to me to be remarkable 
for his comprehensiveness—in his command of usually 
incompatible qualities, an attribute which is often associated 
with greatness. He is a fanatic, yet a calculator. He dreams, 
and he can think. He is an artist and a lover of music, yet a 
brilliant man of action, who times his ,strokes to perfection. 
He is a blaring demagogue and a cyrafiy politician. He 
is a gambler and an ascetic. He combines in himself 
Wagner and Frederick the Great. He loves Munich, the city 
of music and of art. And when I was in his study in the 
Braunhaus there, I saw the two pictures of Frederick the 
Great on the walls and his death mask lying on Hitler’s desk. 
It is this combination of the South German with the Prussian 
that makes him so formidable. 
An ascetic adventurer! Therein lies one of the secrets of 
_ the successes he has so far gained. He is sternly self- 
disciplined ; even when he explodes he times the explosion 
well! He teaches in Mein Kampf the rule of sacrifice for a 
great purpose, and the law of conflict—Leben ist Streben. 
He does not ever allow his people to believe they can live in 
slothful ease. There is at least no flabbiness in his philosophy 
or in his own way of living. He seems to have no human 
foibles—he allows no dissipation of his energies, but single- 
mindedly devotes himself to his mission. Celibate, teetotaller, 
eating no meat, sleeping not more than four or five hours at 
night on an average, he goes on his way relentlessly, pursuing 
year in year out one single purpose, the aggrandisement of 
Germany. Unfortunately it is assumed by so many who have 
not had the opportunity of studying Mein Kampf that Hitler’s 
first object is a peaceful Europe. Never was there a more 
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it can be measured only by the objective conditions Of the 
age and their relation to the real needs of those who liy 
To see and to understand those conditions and those need 
is the first condition of greatness ; to reconcile them beds 
exertion of the will, and by creation, which are that under. 
standing in action, is to achieve the only greatness of which 
men ate truly capable. 
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grievous mistake! His first object is a greater and ever greater 
Germany. Secondarily he desires peace. 

I am convinced that the great difficulty about judging 
Hitler’s character is that most of us naturally judge by English 
standards, and so we get a quite false idea of Hitler, Many 
people assume that he is animated by “ goodwill.” Goodwil 
is a word we are very fond of in this country ; it covers the 
generally benevolent attitude towards other nations of q 
people that have got most of the good things of this earth, 
Tt does not apply to Hitler in the least. He is quite convinced 
that the Germans are a specially gifted race whose destiny 
is one of almost illimitable greatness. He is not at all 
satisfied with Germany’s present position. He hardly ever 
makes a speech without complaining of the geographical 
accident that confines the German race to a portion of northern 
and central Europe (it has become so trite that it is not 
usually reported now). He does everything he can—and his 
propaganda is brilliantly conceived—to direct his people's 
attention outwards to other European countries where 
German groups are found and overseas to the colonies which 
are still always referred to in Germany as unsere Kolonien, 
And in spite of his complaint that they have not sufficient 
Lebensraum (room to live in)—which might be thought to 
be a reason for discouraging the growth of the population— 
he does everything he can by bonuses and privileges to 
encourage large families. In this, as in most things he has 
attempted so far, he has been surprisingly successful. 

Hitler knows better than anybody that Germans are never 
entirely happy unless they are being led and have been 
rendered zielbewusst—that expressive German word, for 
which we have no exact equivalent, meaning conscious of 
their aim. They want to have a goal to aim at. One reason 
for Hitler’s great hold over them is that he found them 
depressed, bewildered and aimless, and has given them a 
purpose in life. He has restored their self-respect. He 
has, of course, done much else for them, especially in material 
things. He has given them military power. He has 
abolished unemployment—however arbitrarily effected, it 
is an amazing achievement to have found 6,000,000 persons 
workless in 1933 and to have produced a shortage of labour 
in 1938. He has given them a network of broad motor-roads. 
He has joined almost all the contiguous German groups 
to the Reich to create a Germany of nearly 80,000,000. He 
has—and it is probably for this that they are most grateful 
to him—removed the bogey of the encirclement of the Reich 
by a combination of States in the aggregate stronger than 
Germany herself. 

In reversing the relative strength of Germany and het 
neighbours he has displayed statesmanship of consummate 
ability in the Frederician and Bismarckian school. He has 
divided, misled, cajoled or intimidated his rivals and oppon- 
ents. He has known just when to frighten and when 1 
reassure. In the cases of the Rhineland, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia he has used formal assurances as diplomatic 
counters—words destined to produce an immediate result, 
but without permanent import. He has no use for words 
except in their relation to action. When he makes a speech 
he means it to have a definite effect. And he gives his assuf- 
ances with an air of immense sincerity. I believe him 
to be in fact momentarily and emotionally sincere. But 
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with the passing of the moment and the emotion the spoken 
s also pass from his mind. With his written word it 
i, otherwise, and I would be ready to trust a declaration 
to which the Fihrer had put his signature. The real value 
of the Hitler-Chamberlain declaration which followed the 
Munich Agreement is that Hitler signed it. 

Nevertheless he is an unstable associate, neurotic from 
pirth, a youth set apart, a man with a mission—and an 
ultra-national mission. How he is to be fitted in to any 
international system is not apparent. By an extraordinary 
combination of talents he has made himself master of the 
greatest and best organised material forces in the world. 
He has moreover filled a portion of his people with a kind of 
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perverted religious fervour. But Nazism is de-christianising, 
and by no means all, probably only a small minority of 
Germans, want to become a nation of pagan warriors. Once 
more, as in the years before the War, we see moral unsteadiness 
at the head of a very great nation. There is, however, this 
difference—whereas in 1914 the machine he had created ran 
away with the Kaiser, today there are signs that Hitler has 
outrun his machine. For what he has done and for his 
natural aptitudes Hitler will certainly have a big place in 
history and must be accounted a great man. But respiciamus 
finem. Whether a quarter of a century hence there will be 
monuments to him in every large German city, as there are 
to Bismarck, I would not care to predict. 


GREATNESS OF MASARYK 


By WICKHAM STEED 


HAVE known many statesmen, of whom some were 

great, Bismarck, Joseph Chamberlain, Crispi, Clemenceau 
and Pilsudski among them. Above them all I have long 
set Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, founder and first President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. Now that his work has 
been mutilated if not shattered by sinister forces of whose 
strength he was well aware and by weaknesses in quarters 
where he might least have expected them I have been 
wondering whether my judgement of him was right. Was 
he as great as those of us who worked with him took him 
to be? 

The commonest, not always the best, way of judging 
the greatness of statesmen is by the thrill they give, the 
magnetism they radiate. Masaryk gave no thrill. He 
inspired quiet confidence. Without a trace of arrogance 
he was sure of himself, and quite as sure of the rightness 
of his convictions. He called himself a “ Realist.” By 
this he meant that moral forces are the most real and enduring 
things in the world, that they draw their strength from 
Truth and that in the long run “ Truth Prevails.” 

Thus it was nd whim, no happy afterthought that bade 
him choose this m»tto—“‘ Truth Prevails ”—for the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. My personal experience of him may 
count for little, though it sheds some light upon the quality 
of the man. In May, 1907, he had just been returned to 
the first universal-suffrage Parliament of Austria as the 
leader of a small “ Realist” group. He was an Austrian 
Slovak, and a professor at the Czech University of Prague. 
People thought him a philosopher rather than a politician. 
Yet so high was his moral standing that influential Moravian 
Germans begged him to accept the Speakership of the new 
Chamber of Deputies. Masaryk smiled and refused. He 
would have been certain of election ; but the idea of accepting 
a semi-official position and of having to compromise with 
his political and moral conscience was so alien to him that 
he would not give the proposal a thought. I was asked, 
as correspondent of The Times in Vienna, to urge acceptance 
upon him on account of the good impression that the choice 
of a man of liberal view and blameless character would 
make in England and abroad. I, too, refused, saying that 
it was not my business as a foreigner to intervene in Austrian 
affairs. From that moment Masaryk and I became fast 
friends, 

Two years later an unexpected tribute was paid to him 
by the leading Austrian German writer and playwright, 
Hermann Bahr. In a little book upon a journey through 
Dalmatia Bahr noted that for the first time the two divisions 
of the Austrian Southern Slavs, the Croats and the Serbs, 
had sunk their differences and had joined in working for a 
common cause. Bahr wrote: 


“ It is remarkable that when one enquires into this reconciliation 
and looks for the intermediaries who brought it about, one comes 
across, almost invariably, a pupil of Masaryk. It is nearly always 
somebody who, as a young man, once went to Prague, sat in his 
Cass-room and, awakened by him, returned home to proclaim the 


gospel of concord. Masaryx’s pupils have united the Serbs and 
Croats of Dalmatia and are now bringing that distracted province to 
have faith in the future—so strong is the influence of the lonely Slovak 
in Prague who seems to some a mixture of Tolstoy and Walt Whitman, 
to others a heretic, to others again an ascetic, and to all an enthusiast.’’ 

Still the outer world knew nothing of Masaryk. Bohemia 
and Moravia knew him as the iconoclast who, at the cost 
of fierce unpopularity, had shown certain manuscripts to be 
forgeries though they had long been cherished as Czech 
national heirlooms. Jewry knew him as the bold fighter 
against injustice who had successfully defended a degenerate 
Jewish tramp, named Hilsner, against a charge of ritual 
murder which anti-Semitic agitation had trumped up. 
Once again Masaryk brought upon himself the bitter dislike 
of the foes of Jewry who were, and are, legion. 

In 1910 and 1911 he risked something worse than unpopu- 
larity—the effective enmity of Austro-Hungarian officialdom 
—by defending the Serbo-Croatian leaders against charges 
of high treason and by proving, documents in hand, that 
those charges were based upon “ proofs” deliberately 
fabricated in the Austro-Hungarian Legation at Belgrade. 
Only experts in the affairs and the methods of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy could appraise the moral heroism of a poor Slovak 
professor, with a family dependent upon him, in taking this 
course. 

So I never doubted Masaryk’s moral greatness. What of 
his political greatness? Here history speaks for itself. In 
the autumn of 1914—confirmed, as he wrote, by a message 
I had sent to him that the War would last at least three 
years—he resolved to go into exile in order to work for the 
liberation of his people. He was then in his 65th year, almost 
without resources, and knowing that his family might be held 
hostage and exposed to the rigours of Austrian law. Not even 
to his wife, whom he loved devotedly, did he confide his plans. 
** She was incapable of lying should she be questioned (by 
the police) about me,” he said in later years to Emil Ludwig. 
And he added: ‘“‘ The steps I took I weighed precisely and 
conscientiously beforehand. They were bold. I was perhaps 
audacious, but I was not merely adventurous.” 

In a careful study of the prospects of the War Masaryk 
had worked out the ultimate victory of the Allies and the 
triumph of Western civilisation over Germanic militarism. 
He felt that the whole tradition of the Czechoslovaks linked 
them with the West and with the democratic cause. In 
the moral force of this cause he placed his trust. He agreed 
with the great Czech historian, Palacky, that the germs of all 
the ideas and movements which developed afterwards in the 
West were to be found in the Reformation of John Hus, 
the Czech saint and martyr whose teacher John Wyclit 
had been. For this reason Masaryk began his campaign abroad 
—he who had been born and bred a Catholic and had reasoned 
his way through to an enlightened Protestantism—by declaring 
war against the Hapsburgs in the Hall of the Reformation 
at Geneva on July 6th, 1915, the fifth centenary of the 
martyrdom of John Hus at the stake in 1415. 
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In the name of Hus, and with the Hussite spiritual emblems, 
Masaryk formed his Czechoslovak legion in Russia after the 
Russian Revolution, and preceded it on its epic march across 
Siberia. Other Czechoslovak legions fought for the Allies in 
France and Italy. Others fought for Belgium. The British 
Czechoslovaks fought in the British army. Masaryk’s faith 
and purpose inspired them all. 

These people—of whom (if we are to believe Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain) “ we know nothing ”—strengthened Masaryk’s 
hand in building up and maintaining the only free, democratic 
and truly prosperous State in Central Europe. Was he wise to 
include in that State the 3,000,000 Germans of Bohemia, 
the very people whose bitter and selfish obstinacy had helped 
to wreck the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy ? Would they, a 
powerful minority who had for three centuries been the 
oppressors of the Czech majority, ever be reconciled to Czecho- 
slovak rule ? ' 

With him, during the War, I often discussed this problem. 
He believed he could solve it by justice and fair dealing. 
Czechs and Germans had lived and worked side by side in 
Bohemia, a political, economic and strategic unit, for nearly 
a thousand years. Given time to soften Czech resentment of 
former ill-treatment, time to let these Bohemian or “‘ Sudeten ” 
Germans realise that equality of free citizenship was preferable 
even to domination, the work of reconciliation might be 


THE SAVIOUR 


By ARNOLD 


HE Turkish soldier-statesman who began life as Mustafa 
Kemal Bey and died as President Atatiirk was a hard 
man but a great one. His greatness lay in the combination of a 
demonic will with a lucid intellect. You could see it in his 
countenance when he addressed himself to you. As his mouth 
opened to speak, his whole forehead contracted into a frown 
which made the terrifying impression of a tiger about to spring. 
But at the moment of utterance this menacing frown was trans- 
figured into a line of thought above the brow, and the words, 
when they came, were not the tiger’s growl but the cold arti- 
culate speech of homo sapiens. Such was the extraordinary 
personality that was clad in this nordic physique. 

The lucidity of Atatiirk’s mind revealed itself above all 
in his rare ability to define and limit his aims ; and it is perhaps 
this quality that chiefly distinguishes Atatiirk from most 
other dictators of his generation. Compare him, on this 
point, with Hitler, who has been setting himself since 1933 to 
do for Germany what Atatiirk began to do for Turkey in 
1919. By now Hitler has been in power for little less than 
six years, and we are as much in the dark as ever about his 
ultimate goal. We do not even know whether he has con- 
ceived of such a thing in his own mind. By contrast, Atatiirk’s 
first act when he raised his own standard of defiance to the 
Allied and Associated Powers in 1919 was to make a public 
statement of his aims in detail. They were embodied in 
“the Turkish National Pact,” in which the Turks renounced 
all claims to their former Arab and Balkan provinces, but 
vindicated for themselves, as their due national patrimony, 
all the rest of the territory—in Asia Minor and Thrace— 
which had been Turkey’s at the moment of her entry into the 
Great War in 1914. 

From these terms, once published, Atatiirk never 
wavered. He did not whittle them down when he was 
in the depths of adversity in 1921, and he did not screw 
them up when a well-deserved, yet still extraordinary, reversal 
of military fortune carried him to triumph in 1922. Here 


was a soldier who had so far made his name by practising 
his own profession with brilliant success—first in the 
Dardanelles campaign, and then in the still more desperate 
Graeco-Turkish war in Anatolia. A weaker character might 
have been tempted into looking for further adventures ; 
but in 1923 Atatiirk’s mind was already made up. At the 
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accomplished even as it had been accomplished in old Austria 
between Croats and Serbs under the influence of his teach; 
Who shall say-he was wrong? He knew that the ateat 
majority of the Sudeten Germans did not wish to belong tp 
Germany, that they felt at home in Bohemia. He brought 
their representatives into the Czechoslovak Gove 
and did what in him lay as a constitutional ruler to appease 
rancour on both sides and to promote a spirit of CO-Operatign, 
His own people he adjured to take “ Jesus, not Caesar,” ag 
their exemplar. He believed in appeasement by 
righteousness. Where he and his helpers were wrong was to 
trust the sincerity of the repeated assurances of Westem 
democratic Governments that the League was the basis of 
their policy ; that though peaceful change might be welcomed, 
violent aggression would be steadfastly resisted. He may, 
too, have been wrong in his belief that the peoples of the 
West were passionately attached to the principles and ideals 
of the Western civilisation which they had, albeit indirectly 
and unconsciously, learned from the Reformation of John Hus, 
If he was wrong are we therefore entitled to deny his 
greatness ? Are we not condemned rather to admit our own 
faithlessness and littleness ? For me, at any rate, the figure 
of Masaryk remains the only truly great figure. whom the 
War brought into prominence, the one outstanding statesman 
of a degenerate epoch. 


OF TURKEY 
TOYNBEE 


height of his military success he resolutely turned his back on 
war, and threw himself into the task of reconstructing the 
national life of Turkey from top to bottom. It is true that, 
in his strenuous practice of the arts of peace, he was to display 
a dictator’s characteristic ruthlessness in flogging a weary 
people along an uphill road. But his pacific labours of 
Hercules during the last fifteen years have not been just a 
series of erratic “ stunts”; they have been successive steps 
in the execution of a single master-plan. 
What was this plan of Atatiirk’s ? It was to extricate 
the Turkish nation from the ruins of the Ottoman Empire, 
and to set this nation on its feet again by putting it through 
a “totalitarian” conversion from a hereditary Islamic 
to a new-fangled Western way of life. It was not for nothing 
that Mustafa Kemal had been born and brought up in 
Salonica, the capital of Macedonia. Here, in “ Rumili,” 
he and his fellow Turks were not a compact nation witha 
national home to themselves; they were a minority which 
had originally come in as an ascendancy and which was 
now being reduced to a_ subject-class as one Rumelian 
province after another was detached from the Ottoman 
Empire and added to one or other of its Balkan national 
successor-States—Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria. It was in their 
new nationhood, on the Western pattern, that the Turks’ 
former subjects in the Balkan Peninsula were becoming 
stronger than their former masters. Why should not the 
Turks themselves take a leaf out of their ex-subjects’ book? 
In Kemal’s own native Macedonia, where they were a 
scattered minority, they might have no prospects; but in 
Asia Minor the Turks, too, had a national home. Why 
should they not here carve out of the crumbling Ottoman 
Empire a young Turkish national State to- take its place side 
by side with young Bulgaria, young Serbia, young Greece? 
A thought which, in Kemal’s boyhood, was still sheer 
audacious phantasy was brought within the realm of practical 
politics by the cumulative effects of the wars of 1911-1922. 
If we can imagine, after another European War, some Southern 
Irish loyalist refugee in Lincolnshire conjuring a ne0- 
Cromwellian English Commonwealth out of the wreckage 
of the British Empire, this hypothetical analogy may give 
us some notion of the miracle that has been wrought upon 
Turkey-in-Asia by her Macedonian-born Turkish saviour. 
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But here Atatiirk’s demonic will-power comes in; for 
tefore he could begin to execute his immense task, he had to 
stem and reverse a tide of adversity and despondency which 
had been running hard against the Turks for nearly 250 years. 
On the military plane, the Turkish retreat which had begun 
under the walls of Vienna in A.D. 1683 had carried the Turkish 
armies back by A.D. 1920 to the very birthplace of the 
Ottoman Empire in north-western Asia Minor; and the 
Turkish moral débdcle had been on a corresponding scale. 
“The Grand Signor” had shrunk into “the Sick Man 
of Europe”; and “the Unspeakable Turk” had been 
pilloried as an irredeemable barbarian who could not 
and would not mend his ways. Mr. Gladstone had given him 
notice to quit Europe “ bag and baggage”; and now Mr. 
Lloyd George had decreed that, even in Asia Minor, he 
was not to be left in peace. “‘ Grass never grows where the 
Turkish horse-hoof has trod.” These incorrigible Nomads 
could spread nothing but devastation beyond the borders 
of their native steppe; and zm partibus agricolarum they 
could not even propagate their own race. The Turks in 
Asia Minor were within sight of extinction. Why not expedite 
the process ? This was the sentence of death upon himself 
and his countrymen that Atatiirk challenged and annulled ; 
and his worst enemy was not the adverse verdict of the world ; 
it was the despair which had been bred, by this world-wide 
condemnation, in the hearts of the Turks themselves. 

Today this reads like ancient history, and that fact gives 
the measure of Atatiirk’s achievement within a span of less 
than 20 years. He found the Turkish people bowed down 
under the incubus of a collapsing past; he has left them a 
young and untrammelled nation with its eyes turned towards 
the future. A cosmopolitan empire, insecurely held together 
by the Ottoman Dynasty and the Islamic Caliphate, has been 


replaced by a Turkish Republic which is an état luigue. 
(Under the old régime the Turks had not even a national 
name of their own, but were confounded with their Balkan 
and Arab fellow-subjects of the Ottoman Dynasty under the 
dynastic name of “‘ Osmanlis,” while they were distinguished 
from the Christian “ depressed classes” in virtue, not of 
being Turks, but of being Muslims.) A Turkish people 
which, under the old régime, had been practically confined 
to the three trades of husbandry, soldiering and public 
administration has now been trained to do, for itself, all 
the complicated business of modern life which used to be 
done, in the Ottoman Empire, by subject minorities and 
foreigners. (When the Greeks and Armenians were expelled 
from Asia Minor in 1922, the French and British railways 
in the Smyrna district lost 90 per cent. of their employees.) 

Moreover, this Turkish people’s strength has been doubled 
by the emancipation of the women ; and the peasant has been 
taught to bring the great fallow spaces of Asia Minor under 
cultivation by the use of agricultural machinery. In order to 
superintend the development of this long neglected national 
estate, the Government has moved from Constantinople, 
with its militarily exposed position and its distracting, 
Byzantine memories, to a brand new capital at Angora, in 
the heart of Turkey-in-Asia. This new capital has been linked 
up with the provinces by a network of new roads and railways ; 
and the substitution of the easy Latin for the difficult Arabic 
alphabet has prepared the way for a nation-wide abolition 
of illiteracy. We are describing a giant’s task; and even the 
driving-power of an Atatiirk could not get it all done within 
one man’s lifetime. Today the man himself is dead; but 
his work goes on, and Atatiirk lives by proxy in a thousand 
Turkish activities which owe their origin to this prime mover 
of his country’s regeneration. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


Y all odds the most popular figure in the United States 
is the President. And even if the recent mid-term 
elections have shaken the truism that “‘ everyone is against 
him except the electorate,” he still remains before us as 
America’s representative man. Whether this contemporary 
embodiment of American needs and aspirations in Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt gives him the title to be called great is 
really an idle and premature question. The “ great” men 
of our time are measured by the standards of their own age, 
while real greatness is of no age, or every age. Men who 
are so vitally representative of their own age that they appear 
on the horizon of time as figures of power far exceeding the 
stature of the common man are thus marked as historic. 
And if we must leave the historian to decide whether their 
achievements will endure, we can have little doubt that the 
place they fill in the present scene of history is both large and 
significant. The thirty-second President of the United States 
is one of these large and significant figures. 


To ask how he reached this eminence is to raise an interesting 
and difficult question in personal psychology. Mr. Roosevelt 
is row in his fifty-seventh year. At the age of twenty-nine he 
was already in public life as State Senator in New York 
State. He was thirty-two when he became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy in Woodrow Wilson’s Administration ; and 
in 1920, at the age of thirty-nine he was Democratic candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency in the Presidential Election and, 
along with his running-mate Governor Cox of Ohio, was soundly 
beaten. Now, a candidate for the Vice-Presidency is not, 
as a rule, a person of much importance. He is usually 
selected, not on acccunt of his individual qualities, but because 
ke hails from.a different region from that which the Presiden- 
tial candidate represents. It was therefore mainly as a tribute 
to his State, New York, and not to himself that Roosevelt’s 
heme appeared on the Democratic ticket in 1920. He was 


then a vigorous and popular young figure, with a record for 
independence and courage in the New York legislature, with 
hosts of friends, but showing as yet little sign that he would 
become America’s man of destiny. 

The turning point came in 1921, when he was struck down 
by infantile paralysis, which, in his fortieth year, transformed 
him from a vital, athletic young man into a complete cripple : 
in the words of a contemporary, “ a grave and abrupt good-bye 
to youth.” But that transformation was, in its turn, followed 
by another. Where, in the ordinary man, infantile paralysis 
at forty would spell permanent exile from active life, in Mr. 
Roosevelt it was not so. By dint of personal determination, 
aided by his wife’s devotion and his own naturally powerful 
physique, he made a recovery so nearly complete that, though 
his legs could not carry him, his body above the waist devel- 
oped such unusual power that Gene Tunney, the pugilist, 
said that rarely had he seen a torso, shoulders, neck and wrists 
sO massive and sinewy as those of the President. It was as 
if the energy, ordinarily spent below the waist, had in Roose- 
velt’s case flowed upwards and given his mind and personality 
a new dynamic. 

This recovery from bodily disaster was the starting point 
of a new career, and the man thus transfigured emerged 
from the trial visibly bigger in every way. The magnetic 
quality of his personality which had made him merely 
attractive as Senator and junior administrator now made him 
irresistible ; and the attention which he had given to the 
social needs of a rapidly-changing America gave him the key 
to a policy of national reform. He was thus equipped, in 
two ways, for the extraordinary task which awaited him on 
his arrival in the White House in 1933. As a magnetic 
leader he had the power to draw America’s millions to him ; 
as a student of the needs of his own time; he saw how far 
beyond the forms, habits, and institutions of the past America 
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had already moved, and how his fellow Americans must 
think out anew the relation of the community to the individual 
in an industrial civilisation. Success in his task as President 
of a stricken America in the Great Depression, however, 
required more than this. It demanded not only the power 
of leadership and the instinct to guide him in the right direc- 
tion of social and economic reform, but the capacity of an 
instructed mind to select the measures necessary for the 
manifold purposes of Relief, Recovery and Reform. Or, 
alternatively, it demanded in him a knowledge of men enabling 
him to choose expert advisers who could supply what he 
himself lacked in economic experience. In neither case can 
it be said that he has successfully survived the test. Some of 
the pitfalls into which the New Deal has fallen on its way 
from the President’s imagination to the Statute Book were of 
his own making ; much of the controversy which surrounds 
Roosevelt is due to his own mistakes: and the recent suc- 
cesses of the Republican Party are the measure of the extent 
to which he has disturbed the peace of mind of conservative 
America. But, granted the human failings which have led 
the President into error at more than one critical moment, 
was not this disturbance of America’s peace of mind a neces- 
sary experience, and a salutary one ? And may not the dis- 
turbed Americans of today live to realise that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Presidency has been one of the most fruitful times of American 
history ? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s significance, both today and hereafter, 
will be measured by the way in which these questions are 
answered. Mere unpopularity in certain sections of American 
opinion is no criterion of value. We, ourselves, know very 
well that some of the most “ unpopular ” measures enacted 
in Britain between 1906 and 1914 are now recognised as 
indispensable to our social progress, and even as guarantees 
of social peace in times of stress. And there is enough 
similarity between the situation of Britain in those years 
and the situation in America today to awaken a lively British 
interest in the course of contemporary social reform in 
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the United States and to make the British observer tee 
that the New Deal under Roosevelt is the apt response of 
statesmanship to the changed condition of modern ; 
Every American has known for years that the frontier Was 
closed, and the era of exuberant growth at an end; byt not 
every American has realised that, in thus passing from , 
condition of expansion to a more settled and static conditioy 
of national life, mew and pressing problems have ar 
or that the policy which was suited to the period of grow, 
must give way to new conceptions. It is Mr. Roosevelt 
chief claim faithfully to represent the needs of his own time 
that he discerned the nature of America’s transition from the 
old to the new and sought to guide American policy accordingly, 

It is more difficult to discern any similar design in Mp 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, for he is now bound hand ang 
foot in foreign action by the prevailing isolationism of 
American opinion and by the terms of the Neutrality Act, 
But here, too, I reckon the President as one who believes 
that America’s part in the politics of the world ought tp 
be more positive than Congress is prepared to admit. He 
showed in 1934 that he was prepared to offer some American 
contribution to the cause of collective security in Europe; 
and he has since used such opportunities as came his way 
to make the American electorate think more clearly about 
the position of the United States as a World Power. There 
is no such thing as collective security today; and in the 
increasing insecurity of the world, America tends to withdraw 
still farther from impending strife. But, between the lines 
of the President’s speeches, one may legitimately read his 
conviction that, even if Neutrality Acts may spare America from 
the actual experience of war (which is more than doubtful!) 
no Act of Congress can protect her from the economic 
consequences which will afflict her in common with the 
actual belligerents: from which he surely intends America 
to conclude that the only escape from war, and all its conse- 
quences, is to join in an international endeavour to find 
the way of peace. 





JOSEPH VISSAVIONOVITCH STALIN 


By E. H. CARR 


N the early 1920’s it was a favourite hobby of connoisseurs 
in historical parallels to speculate who would be the 
Napoleon of the Russian revolution. The physiognomies 
of the few Soviet generals who were allowed for a moment 
to face the spotlight of publicity were eagerly scrutinised. 
Among them somewhere was surely the unknown candidate 
for the revolutionary purple. Even Trotsky was tipped. 
He wore his military cloak with an air, was believed to have 
few principles, and might one day provide the whiff of 
grape-shot to extinguish the revolution. Nobody thought, 
nobody outside Russia had ever heard, of the dull, heavy- 
looking, rather unpopular Georgian, who was first Com- 
missar of Nationalities, and then Secretary-General of the 
Russian Communist Party. There was nothing to catch 
the eye or the imagination in this undistinguished bureaucrat. 
The world did not then know that Lenin, in his last testament, 
had paid Stalin the compliment of calling him rude and 
suggesting his removal from his post. It was his one title 
to importance. Yet by a technique all his own—and without 
anyone understanding what he was doing or how he did it 
—Stalin has tamed the revolution, has made it perform the 
most grotesque somersaults and parlour tricks at his behest, 
and rules the Russian Empire with more than Tsarist abso- 
lutism. History—however little one may like to admit it 
—judges by results. Stalin is a great man. 


Not that Stalin is in any sense at all a Napoleon. It 
was the mistake of the seekers of historical precedents to 
assume that history would repeat itself in exactly the same 
old way. Every age has its appropriate heroes; and in 
the twentieth century the hero as general is an obsolete 
Wars are no longer won by generals in the 


phenomenon. 


field. The only Field-Marshal who counts in Europe today 
is one who has never led an army and who earned the title 
by organising a Four-Year Plan. Stalin is no soldier. He 
is (whether all the works now attributed to him come from 
his pen or not) a trivial thinker and a mediocre writer. He 
is not outstanding as an orator. He is, first, last and all the 
time, an organiser in an age when organisation is everywhere 
what matters most. The dictator of the proletariat is the 
perfect managing director. 

The perfect bureaucrat is always an empiricist. Unlike 
the intellectual, he knows that every situation must be dealt 
with “ on its merits ” and that politics are not an exact science 
in which particular problems are solved by the application 
of a fixed principle. Stalin has been for and against the 
Nep, against and for “Socialism in a single country,” for 
and against the kulaks, against and for the League of Nations. 
On the question of the co-operation of Communist parties 
abroad with Socialists (alias social-patriots, alias social- 
fascists) and other Left-wing parties, he has boxed the compass 
two or three times. Fortunately, Lenin in his day was 
also something of an empiricist; and there is no need to 
be ashamed of any course of action which can be justified 
by a text from Lenin. But those who think that an unstable 
and irresolute policy is a drawback peculiar to democracies, 
should study the recent history of Soviet Russia, where the 
party line has resembled the temperature-chart of a fever 
patient. On one vital point, Stalin has been consistent. He 
has always—or at any rate always since 1928—been a whole- 
hearted planner. It may, of course, be said that economic 
planning is everywhere the unescapable need of the modern 
industrialised world, and that all that Stalin did was to se 
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and follow the star—a little in advance of the rest. But 
this perhaps is what, on long view, most great men amount 
jo, Soviet Russia is the pioneer of planning, and Stalin 
ranks as the pioneer of planning in Soviet Russia. 

How far was this a personal achievement ? It is hard to 
say; for of Stalin the person almost nothing is known. He 
enjoys aD unparalleled amount of pictorial publicity. Every 
ublic building, every shop, every room in every govern- 
ment office carries his photograph. He gazes down on you 
in crude colours from innumerable hoardings—often three 
or four times life-size. He is portrayed in every material 
fom cardboard to bronze. Yet if you ask your taxi-driver 
or your hotel waiter or a man behind the counter whether 
he has ever seen Stalin, the answer nine times out of ten 
will be in the negative, or some chance glimpse will be 
recalled ten or fifteen years ago. Stalin now appears in 
public twice a yeat—at the military parades of May and 
November. But the crowds are selected and marshalled as 
carefully as the military units, and no unauthorised spectators 
are admitted to the Red Square. For the mass of Soviet 
citizens, Stalin is a name and a picture, not a person. 

Three or four times a year Stalin makes a carefully 
prepared and widely published speech to an official or party 
congress. For mary years he never received a foreigner. 
Then the ban was lifted for two or three American pressmen, 
then for Mr. Eden and M. Laval. Except on such rare 
occasions the world has no idea whom Stalin sees, what 
he does, or where he works. How much time does he spend 
in the Kremlin? Does he live in one of those fifty or a 
hundred villas on the outskirts of Moscow, each protected 
by a high palisade, in a district barred to all public access ? 
Now and then a thoroughfare in Moscow is cleared, a car 
dashes through at headlong speed, and it is conjectured 
that this is Stalin on his way to or from the Kremlin. He 
is never known to visit any other Soviet city. Sometimes, 
in July or August, the newspapers carry the bald statement 


that Stalin is on holiday in the Caucasus. Nobody knows 
when he goes, how he travels, where he stays or when he 
returns. If there is a Soviet Berchtesgaden in some fastness 
of the Caucasian mountains, it is not marked on any map. 

Living in this atmosphere of mystery and seclusion, what 
personal rdle does Stalin play today? Does he still manage 
and direct? Or is he himself managed and directed by an 
entourage whose composition cannot even be guessed ? 
He has only just reached his sixtieth year; and those who 
see him when he appears in public detect no outward sign 
of diminishing vigour. But the controller of so vast an 
enterprise as Soviet Russia, however capable and masterful, 
is much at the mercy of his nearest advisers. Anyone as 
detached as Stalin now is from direct contact with the world 
must be abnormally dependent on his channels of informa- 
tion; and those who control these channels, those who 
decide whom he shall receive and what reports he shall 
read, must wield an almost unlimited power. An intelligent 
conspirator in Soviet Russia today should, it would seem; 
aim not at overthrowing Stalin, but at gaining control of his 
ear. And this may be the most plausible explanation of 
what has been happening in the last two or three years. 
Courtiers have been fighting and killing one another for the 
best places on the steps of the throne. 

Meanwhile, Stalin’s own position appears impregnable. 
Assassination by some terrorist fanatic can never be quite 
excluded. But, unless it is this, no visible danger threatens 
him from any quarter. Stalin rose to power by dividing his 
rivals against one another. Now he has risen to an eminence 
where he no longer has rivals ; and his name and his picture 
have become an essential part of the machine of government. 
But how far does the man run the machine, and how far does 
the machine run the man? It is a nice problem in the 
psychology of bureaucracy; and probably not even the 
few who have the requisite knowledge could give a con- 
clusive answer—certainly not Stalin himself. 


MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


By PETER FLEMING 


ROM time to time foreigners (usually newspaper corre- 
spondents) tiea label on to something in China—a man 
oraplace or a movement—and the label survives as a nickname 
or catch-phrase which wins the affection of sub-editors and 
continues to recur in the headlines. I cannot think of a 
single one of these labels which has not quite quickly become 
misleading, if indeed it was ever anything else. The Boxers, 
the Christian General, the Model Province—these tags, 
and others like them, are very far from suggesting the per- 
manent, intrinsic essence of what they set out to describe. 
In the same way “the Generalissimo ”’—which is what 
foreigners have got into the habit of calling Chiang Kai-shek 
—is a bad name for the man. It makes him sound florid 
and rather bogus ; it evokes the good old days of the warlords 
—Russian concubines, operatic uniforms, defiant telegrams, 
sanquets interrupted by the bark of Liigers. It is not a very 
tappy sobriquet. 

Chiang is 52 by our reckoning, but 53 if you accept the 
Chinese postulate that we’re all a year old at birth. He 
was born at Chikow, near Fenghua in Chekiang, a province 
which is very much in the willow-pattern tradition. His 
parents were farmers and fairly substantial people by local 
standards; his father died when the boy was eight. In 
the old days Chekiang (which is a maritime province just 
south of Shanghai) suffered a good deal from the depredations 
of Japanese pirates; and the Japanese will sometimes tell 
you, by way of a joke, that Chiang must have had one of 
these pirates for a father, for no pure Chinese could put 
up the kind of show he has. This apocryphal story is 
worth mentioning, because it gives an idea of the respect 
Which intelligent Japanese entertain, however reluctantly, 
for the architect of Chinese resistance. 


To sketch, even briefly, the main events of Chiang’s 
career would entail the exhumation of many names and 
manifestoes, intrigues and campaigns and resignations, 
which can have meaning only for a very close student of 
Oriental affairs. At 20 Chiang went from a Chinese military 
academy to a Japanese military academy. In I911 he 
returned to China to take part in the Revolution; and 
for the next 15 years or so he was hard at it, fighting and 
scheming and resigning but always, as. far as is known, 
remaining personally loyal to Dr. Sun Yat-sen and intel- 
lectually loyal to Dr. Sun’s revolutionary principles. In 
1923 he was sent to Moscow. His subsequent actions have 
suggested that he has no use at all for Bolshevism; that, 
after a period of perturbation, he has formed a low estimate 
of its potential appeal to the Chinese; but that he is not 
likely either to neglect or to mishandle the (as it were) physical 
power of the U.S.S.R. as a lever in Machtpolttik. 

It was after his leader’s death in 1925 that Chiang emerged 
from the welter of revolution and civil war as a politico- 
military leader of the first rank. As such, his stature has 
grown steadily, while the background of his career has been 
metamorphosed. In the autumn of 1926 Chiang captured 
Hankow from Wu Pei-fu; in the autumn of 1938 he lost 
it to the Japanese. Psychologically if not chronologically, 
those two events in the troubled history of China are centuries 
apart. The Chinese are the most mature race in the world ; 
but it is only in the last decade or so that modern China 
has begun to achieve maturity as a nation. Credit for 
what in the circumstances has been a very remarkable advance 
must be divided between Japan and Chiang Kai-shek. I 
think that historians, when they come to apportion that 
credit between the nation’s enemy and the nation’s leader, 
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will not overlook the fact that, while Chiang would probably 
have united China without the paradoxical assistance of 
Japan, Japan might easily not have united China if Chiang 
had not been there. Hence, in part, the exasperation of the 
Japanese with a man who combines, in their view, most 
of the inconvenient qualities ascribed at one time or another 
to Lenin, de Valera, Garibaldi, and the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
They would like to kill him, but can’t; they would like to 
beat him decisively, but can’t; they would like to buy 
him, but can’t; they would like to discredit him, but can’t ; 
they would like to make peace with him, but can’t. He, 
more than any other single factor, stands between them and a 
solution of the various problems which arise when you 
set out to conquer 450 million Chinese. 

Chiang is waging a war in which, so far, the enemy has 
sooner or later made good every one of his major objectives. 
A majority of Chiang’s principal collaborators have been, 
at one time or another, his sworn and active foes. There 
is no such thing in China as a trained General Staff. Contacts 
with and supply-routes from the outside world have since 
the earliest phases of the war been undergoing a relentless 
reductio ad absurdum. 

So when you go to see Chiang at his headquarters you 
might reasonably expect to meet a man showing some signs, 
if not of strain, at least of preoccupation. You don’t. He 
comes into the room walking delicately, a spare, erect 
figure in a simple uniform. He gives you a quick smile, 
charming but uneffusive: a business-like smile. Wisely, 
he has not schooled himself in the technique of intercourse 
with foreigners; he does not believe in veneer, and my 
impression is that he likes foreigners to be themselves, to 
drop whatever poor skill they may have acquired in cir- 
cumlocution and finesse and to say what they mean in the 
blunt foreign way. The last time I saw him (in April, at 
Hankow) I had just come down from the front. He asked 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


By RICHARD FREUND 


O Moghul Emperor ever had more power in India than 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi. He holds no rank or post, but his 
quiet voice plays on the heart-strings of a people accustomed 
to cherish preachers. To show that he is more than a preacher, 
there is the tremendous fighting machine of the Congress 
Party, built up and held together by his faith and generalship. 
At seventy, he lives far from the centres of action, as every 
good Hindu should do in his age, and from his little village 
hut he rebukes the worldly for their sins, like a prophet by 
the city gate. When a party is running nine parliamentary 
governments in a country where that form of government has 
existed for just two years, things are apt to go wrong in places. 
There may be corruption in one district and a brawl in 
another ; Mr. Gandhi prints all the facts in his little weekly 
newspaper, wailing at the depth to which Congress morality 
has sunk from the heights of Truth and Non-Violence. When 
the politicians appeal to him to settle some dispute, he usually 
replies that he has retired from politics, but he rarely escapes, 
for they have no one else to turn to for ultimate guidance. If 
in the past twelve months the fear that Indian self-government 
would mean bad government has largely disappeared, it is 
due chiefly to the power of Mr. Gandhi over the consciences 
of his followers. 

The really astonishing thing, however, is his influence 
with the common people. A British missionary said some 
time ago that after a long search for an Indian who had not 
heard of Mr. Gandhi he had found the nearest approcch in 
an old man of the aboriginal tribes who thought Gandhi 
was something to eat. That the villagers know of him is an 
achievement unequalled in Indian history. I have at dif- 


ferent times heard several Ruling Princes speak of Mr. Gandhi 
in private, and I know that these men, who are quite ready to 
pick a quarrel with the Political Department, wince at the 
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me for my impressions. I praised, quite sincerely, What | 
had seen, but kept it short; he hears too much guff 
foreigners and he wasn’t interested in praise. Then te 
asked me what shortcomings I had noticed. A Ching 
army, however well it fights, is still a Chinese army ; by 
he was interested in remediable, not in inherent qe 

I racked my brains and said that a certain stretch Of toad 
north of Hsuchow was in an unnecessarily bad conditiog 
and ought to be repaired because of its importance, te 
made a note. That was the sort of thing he Wanted, the 
sort of thing foreigners came in useful for. Before I ke 
his yamen he had wired to Hsuchow orders that the my 
was to be repaired forthwith. 

A really great man, I suppose, is a man who Creates 
rather than exploits. (Lenin created, Stalin exploits) 
Chiang Kai-shek does not create. He exploits, he impr. 
vises, he makes the best of a bad job. He cannot at Present 
do otherwise, and he does it amazingly well. Many Chines 
are almost uncannily far-sighted; they can sce why 
coming to them a long way ahead. But few are sufficient 
responsible, and fewer still have sufficient power over the 
fellows, to divert, forestall or resist the march of event, 
Chiang, like. many of his compatriots, knew what wy 
coming to China, and whence. He did what he couj 
(and when you remember the China which was capturing 
Hankow from itself only twelve years ago you can see thy 
he did a great deal) to prepare for the crucial hour. Wha 
that hour came, he took a fearful decision and stood fim; 
met overwhelming force with inadequate force, but sill 
met it on its own terms ; and today is still fighting, vigoroush, 
but with an odd serenity, one of the very few honourable 
wars of modern times. 

What the issue of that war will be nobody knows; but I shal 
be surprised if even the Japanese historians under-estimat 
the significance of Chiang Kai-shek to the destinies of Asia 





slightest censure coming from the Mahatma. So much for 
the Princes ; as for the peasants, astonishing things happen 
when Mr. Gandhi goes on tour. At this moment he is visiting 
the North-West Frontier Province, where most men stand 
above six feet and teething babies are given daggers to bite. 
There are free fights for the honour of harbouring the visitor, 
and thousands of farmers march for days to get a glimpse of 
him, even though they are solidly Mohammedan and he isa 
Hindu to the bone, and even though he calls on them, who 
consider fighting the only decent job for men, to practis 
non-violence. The upshot of all this is that the villagers al 
over India are beginning to enter into history, to experiencea 
sense of loyalty beyond the small units of family, caste, and 
village which for thousands of years have made their horizon. 
Unsteadily, tentatively, but already visible in outline, a 
Indian nation is emerging, and Mr. Gandhi is its maker. 
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Is he a great man? His achievement in his own county 
is beyond dispute, though it might be said that if he was 
the man of the hour, the Pax Britannica with its railways 
and roads, its Press and parliamentary traditions, created 
the hour for the man. Perhaps he is not simple enough 
to fit into our notion of greatness. As a saint, he is to 
clever a politician. As a politician, he is too much of 4 
saint. The trouble is, I think, that he has had either to 
much or too little education. The story of his life hardly 
needs retelling. Born in an Indian State in Kathiawat, 
where his orthodox middle-class family held high official 
posts, he was sent to London at 18 to study at the Bar. Fot 
four years he kept strictly to his vows of chastity and abst- 
nence from meat and alcohol, and read little beyond legal 
books and newspapers. Returning to his wife and child 
in India, he began to practise as a barrister, and soon @ 
accident occurred that left a deep mark on his sensitive 
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‘4. A British official. with whom he tried to intercede 
for his brother had him thrown out of the office. In his 
‘oust he was glad to take on a case for an Indian merchant 
in South Africa, and there he met insults and oppression 
far worse than anything known in India. His national 
conscience was roused, and before long he was leading the 
Indian community in a struggle against disfranchisement 
gad discrimination. During the twenty years he spent 
jn South Africa he developed the technique of civil dis- 
obedience as a method of preventing or compelling legis- 
ation which he later applied with success in the wider field 
of India. He had no grudge then against the British; in 
fact, both during the Boer War and later during the Great 
War he made very effective recruiting speeches. But he 
fought the Transvaal and Union Governments tooth and 
nail for the repeal of the Asiatic Act. After reading Tolstoy’s 
The Kingdom of God is Within You he re-discovered the Hindu 
doctrine of ahimsa or non-violence, and forged from it the 
new political weapon of satyagraha, passive resistance by 
the power of truth, or soul-force. With that blunt sword 
he won his first great battle. The Asiatic Act was repealed 
in-1914, and Mr. Gandhi, now the Mahatma to his grateful 
followers, was famous in three continents as the man who 
had found an alternative to the method of massacre that 
was then descending on Europe. 

In 1915 Mr. Gandhi returned to India, teaching that 
passive resistance was India’s shortest way to freedom. 
Three elements, I think, joined to make his agitation success- 
ful. Firstly, his doctrine was the exact alloy of mysticism 
and simplicity that appeals most to the Indian of any class ; 
secondly, he gave new hope of effective revolt to a people 
still cowed, after sixty years, by memories of the mutiny ; 
and thirdly, satyagraha was the very thing to disarm the 
British, who by some twist of character cannot easily kill 
in cold blood. Mr. Gandhi and his British rulers were 
made for each other. Had India been ruled by, well, by 
any other Western nation, Mr. Gandhi would today not 
be a great man but a dead body. That is worth considering. 
As it was, India was swept in 1919 by a wave of terrorism 
and violent disorders, which brought forth another side 
of the British character. After the tragedy of Amritsar 
Mr. Gandhi confessed that the masses whom he had worked 
up were not yet fit for non-violence, and he promptly began 
a campaign of education which has ever since been his 
principal concern. But in 1920 the Khilafat agitation brought 
the Moslems into the Congress camp, and together they 
started the first large campaign of civil disobedience. Mr. 
Gandhi now became the undisputed leader of the Congress 
movement, and national independence was substituted for 
Home Rule as its aim. The Government looked on for 
two years; then it put Mr. Gandhi in prison. He was 
out two years later, working as before for the organisation 
of the masses against the Government. Two more campaigns 
of civil disobedience followed, and Mr. Gandhi served 
another term of imprisonment. After that he withdrew 
from active leadership and devoted his immense energy 
to the liberation of the Untouchables and the resurrection 
of village handicrafts. 

Although the vow of non-violence has never been kept 
by all his followers, many thousands have cheerfully faced 
police charges and imprisonment without raising a hand. 
And such is the trust he inspires that last year the Bengal 
Government (not a Congress Government) set free hundreds 
of terrorists simply on Mr. Gandhi’s assurance that the 
lads had promised him to be good. It must be said, all 
the same, that as a politician he is apt to be shifty. He 
Tesponds to genuine good will, but has been known to seek 
refuge in the letter of a promise to go back on its substance. 
If his heart is great, his head is dangerously stuffed with 
half-knowledge, which makes him often believe what he 
Wishes to believe, and sometimes what others wish him 
to believe. His language on important occasions can be 
dreadfully involved, and if you do not work hard to unravel 





it, you may think he has said nothing much when he has 
really made a statement that will change history. That 
happened in 1936, when he appeared to be splitting hairs 
over the special powers of the Governors in the new pro- 
vincial administrations. Even Sir Tej Sapru, who has 
the finest legal brain in India, thought Gandhi’s objections 
mere quibbles. But when the Government at last met 
them, it was seen that the restatement of a few clauses had 
not only changed formal into real self-government, but had 
brought home to the Governors, who admitted it, the 
hitherto nebulous meaning of autonomous government. 
Gandhi had felt a call, seen a blurr, and groped inaptly for 
expression, knowing all the time that he was right. If 
the West admires lucidity, the East sets higher store by 
the strength of the soul. By that token Mr. Gandhi, the 
Mahatma, will surely go down into history as one of India’s 
greatest leaders. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


By PROFESSOR E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


F Albert Einstein had never written a line on relativity 
he would still be counted one of the great theoretical 
physicists of our generation. His astonishing power of 
going directly to the heart of a problem, his mastery of the 
mathematical tool, as against the servitude to mathematical 
conventions of more plodding spirits, his brilliant generalisa- 
tions, have found expression in achievements of fundamental 
importance outside the field for which his name stands in 
the popular mind. He was one of the first to realise the 
scope of the quantum theory, which dominates present-day 
physics and chemistry, and to show how it could be applied 
to questions widely different from those for which it was 
originally conceived. Quite outside what may be called 
characteristically modern physics he has also left his mark. 
Throughout all this work we find one common characteristic, 
his intense respect for the experimental facts. His theories 
are not attempts to get round unexpected laboratory results, 
to explain them, by more or less ad hoc assumptions, as 
particularly complicated cases of familiar laws. On the 
other hand, once the verdict of independent experimenters 
is clear he accepts it as fundamental, and, taking it as his 
starting point, is willing to undertake any revision of accepted 
theory, however drastic, however startling, which will prove 
capable of giving a logical account of the whole field. It was 
thus with his work on the photoelectric effect: it was thus 
with his work on relativity. 

The origin of the theory of relativity was the unsatis- 
factory state of the theory of the luminiferous ether at the 
beginning of the present century. If light is a vibration 
and not a hail of particles, if it can pass through empty 
space—as we know that it can—then what is vibrating ? 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century it had been 
assumed that all space was filled with a medium, the ether, 
which transmitted these vibrations. This was its only 
task: in fact, when, towards the end of the century, its 
properties were being critically examined, a shrewd com- 
mentator suggested that it was merely the subject of the 
verb “to undulate.”” Nevertheless, its mere mathematical 
existence should, it was realised, provide a framework, 
something fixed, to which all motion could be referred. 
On Newtonian mechanics, if we have two systems, one 
moving steadily in a straight line with relation to the other, 
we have no way of deciding which is fixed and which is 
moving—we can only speak of relative motion. A fixed 
ether, however, would give a standard of absolute rest, 
which could be detected by the behaviour of light: one 
should be able to move through the ether so as to meet 
the light travelling through it, or to recede from it, and 
detect such motion by an apparent change in the velocity 
of light. The famous Michelson-Morley investigation, 
however, was but one of a host of ingenious and delicate 
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experiments which showed that, however an_ observer, 
situated on the earth, might be moving through the hypo- 
thetical ether, the velocity of light, as measured by him, 
was always the same. Whether the earth was assumed to 
move freely through the ether, or to drag the ether with it, 
or to compromise between these two in any one of the 
variety of ways suggested, the classical “ common sense ” 
theories, which assumed an absolute standard of time common 
to all moving observers, were powerless to explain this effect. 

It is characteristic of Einstein that, confronted with this 
clear-cut result, he took it as his fundamental hypothesis 
that the laws of the electromagnetic field, which include the 
phenomena of light, must be such that the measured velocity 
of light turns out to be the same in all systems moving in 
straight: lines, and further that all laws of motion are the 
same to observers in different systems. This led him directly 
to the first theory of relativity, with the concepts that seemed 
so disconcerting—a separate time scale and length scale for 
each system, so connected that no one system had pre- 
eminence over any other. He accepted these consequences, 
and convinced himself, and, later, his contemporaries, that 
not only was this reasonable, but that it accounted better 
than any alternative system for the experimental results. 

In extending his considerations to the case of systems not 
moving uniformly, but accelerated, Einstein once more intro- 
duces revolutionary changes. He started from the conviction 
that, even in such systems, we cannot give one pre-eminence 
before another. In resolving the difficulty of movement 
under gravity, Einstein pointed out that we cannot distinguish 
between a gravitational force and the force due to an accelera- 
tion, and he explained all gravitation as due to modifications 
in the geometry of space-time in the neighbourhood of matter. 
Bodies move not because of forces, as such, but in consequence 
of the shape of space, soto speak. This is clearly a fundamental 
change of view-point. Before the casual critic dismisses 
it as ridiculous let him ask himself whether the conception 
of all bodies influencing one another by forces extending 
across absolutely empty space is a common-sense and defensi- 
ble one, or whether it is merely that we accept it, with all its 
difficulties, because our teachersshave so long taken it for 
granted. 

Whatever the difficulties of following Einstein in his general 
theory of relativity, some of the results which have followed 
are easy enough to understand. His conclusion that light 
passing through an intense gravitational field should exhibit, 
by a slight curvature of path, the warp of space-time, was, it 
is generally held, verified by the eclipse results of 1919 and 
1922. A puzzling peculiarity of the motion of the planet 
Mercury was explained by the theory, as were similar pecu- 
liarities in the motion of electrons in the atom. Perhaps, 
however, Einstein’s most fundamental conclusion was that 
mass and energy are equivalent. Normally we enunciate 
two laws, the conservation of mass and the conservation of 
energy, because we have, generally speaking, no way of con- 
verting one into the other, but it is really the sum of mass 
plus energy that is conserved. According to Einstein, if we 
could make one ounce of matter of any kind disappear as 
such it would be replaced by sufficient energy to provide a 
million horse power for more than a month. This might 
seem incapable of verification, but in certain atomic transmu- 
tations, of the type first obtained by Lord Rutherford and his 
school, there are slight changes of mass, and it is found that 
the particles acquire extra energy of motion equal in amount 
to that predicted by Einstein’s theory. The equivalence of 
mass and energy has become an every-day tool in laboratories 
where atoms are transformed. 

An outstanding difficulty that has occupied Einstein for 
many years arises from this equivalence. Energy is a property 
of the space in which the gravitaticnal and electromagnetic 
field exist. If matter and energy are the same thing we ought 
not to need two different assumptions, those of matter and 
field, which are necessary in the present theory of relativity, 
but should be able to consider matter merely as a peculiarity 
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of the field. This is what Einstcin is after in his search fora 
so-called unitary field theory, a system in which all ph i 
could be explained in terms of the properties of. the field 
He has so far failed to solve the problem. : 
The theory of relativity has, in Germany, become a Political 
matter, and has been considered by certain extremists a a, 
manifestation of the fundamental perversities of the Jewish 
race. It roused, in earlier times, strong feelings AMOng the 
more conservative men of science by its many paradoxicy 
findings. It may be that it will have, in the future, to 
modified, even modified drastically. It is certain, howeye, 
that it represents one of the most fundamental and gigantic 
mental efforts in the history of science, that it has profoundly 
and permanently modified the basis of modern physics, .anj 
that it has led to surprising predictions that have been aby. 
dantly verified in the laboratory, the observatory and the study, 
To say that Einstein is a second Newton is to exaggerate, for, 
apart from his mechanics, Newton created mathematical 
physics out of nothing, and also carried out experiments tha 
remain a model for all ages. It is, however, unjust to Suggest 
that he is not one of the most honest, strong, fertile and 
original minds in a century rich in scientific achievement, 


W. B. YEATS 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


CHIEVEMENT in art alone need not make a man great; 
many great artists have been less than great men, 
Though he has been all his life a poet, and has made all his 
energies and interests serve his art, William Butler Yeats js 
the greatest poet writing English today because those energies 
and interests have the range and intensity that mean greatness 
in the man. No one of our time has written a poetry which 
touches life at so many points, and so nobly. 

A tremendous vitality, physical as well as mental, has 
enabled Yeats to exercise himself in manifold activities. His 
country and his upbringing provided them, and they came 
naturally to his genius. Most Irishmen who have done their 
country service fall into one of two classes. There are those 
whose service has been direct, who have expressed their 
patriotism in politics, in warfare, in philanthropy, or what 
you please : and there are those who have shed upon Ireland 
the lustre of their achievements. Yeats can be confined to 
neither class. He has done his country incalculable direct 
service, and shed upon her the lustre of the greatest reputation 
in contemporary poetry. And he has done it without any 
splitting of his powers, simply by being himself. 

Of Anglo-Irish Protestant stock, he received from his 
father, John Butler Yeats, the portrait painter, a ready encour- 
agement not to be afraid of ideas, and to think for himself. 
The country round Sligo, where his earliest years were spent, 
gave him the first impulse of patriotism. The images im- 
pressed there upon his quick senses have remained with him 
and coloured his thought. When he and his sister were exiled 
in London, they stood in angry misery by the drinking foun- 
tain near Holland Park, longing for a sod of Sligo turf to hold 
in their hands. The sod of turf has never been forgotten. 
From that childish longing grew a fierce desire to serve Ireland. 
The young man strove to affirm the Irish character in all he 
saw, to rouse a national consciousness in literature as well as 
in politics, to create an art in which Ireland could speak with 
her own voice. 

His incandescent mind drew heat from many fires. He 
learned all he could of Irish legend and folklore. He studied 
painting and drawing, listened to Dowden and Henley, 
heard Florence Farr speak verse, and met Maud Gonne. 
Oscar Wilde showed him the possibilities of perfect speech, 
William Morris, whom he deeply admired, suggested ideas 
which have been fundamental to his thought. He mortified 
his flesh, travelled about Ireland lecturing, and poured out 
his personality in an impassioned effort to awaken his countty- 
men. From these activities he discovered the need for 4 
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ublic as distinct from a private personality. If the poet 
was to be saved from the mere vulgar attrition of casual con- 
tacts, he must have a defence. 

“J had sat late talking in public bars, had talked late 
into the night at many men’s houses, showing all my con- 
victions to men that were but ready for one, and used con- 
yersation to explore and discover among men who looked 
for authority.” 

For greatness, in this imperfect world, depends not only 
on the possession of great qualities, but on the peculiar 
craft and toughness needed to guard them. Many brilliant 
romises are never fulfilled through failure to learn this. 

Yeats learnt it. He learnt something about poetry too. 
At first, his mystical beliefs had urged him to keep his poems 
impersonal, to weave the personal emotion (and there was 
plenty of it) into “a general pattern of myth and symbol.” 
Now his. expression became more objective and direct : 
and he found for his external activities exactly the right 
channel. Some amateur actors had started a'theatre. Yeats 
saw its possibilities, collected his friends, and the Irish 
National Theatre was born. This, and the literary revival 
of which it was part, did Ireland a service which we cannot 
calculate. Here was a national movement: books written 
by Irishmen who lived in Ireland, plays acted by Irish 
actors for an Irish audience, work which spoke to the Irishman 
first and to the rest of the world afterwards. Yeats was its 
central figure, and, in addition to his own plays, gave it its 
greatest dramatist. Meeting Synge in Paris, where he was 
working, disappointed and obscure, Yeats divined his powers, 
and sent him back to Ireland, to write plays which enriched 
the world. Yeats supervised the business of the theatre, 
helped to train the actors, built up a technique for the 
speaking of verse, attended to a hundred things, and, by 
his inspiration and his growing prestige, delivered the 
movement from provincialism and secured for it an inter- 
national repute. Plays and players travelled, achieved new 
standards of acting, and forced sophisticated audiences to 
realise that Ireland had a theatre which, on its own ground, 
could compare with any. 

Into this project, of which he was the first to perceive 
the political significance—his sense of reality has always 
been terrifying—he poured all ‘his skill in debate, his know- 
ledge of men, his cunning in manoeuvre, his prowess in 
combat. It saved him from his ability to meet the world 
with its own weapons; it gave scope for energies which 
could perhaps have made him less a poet. 

In open politics, Yeats’s activities have been subsidiary 
but continuous. A Senator in his later years, he has done 
much valuable work behind the scenes, as an unofficial nego- 
tiator: work for which he is peculiarly fitted. 

But the greatest achievement of his life is his poetry. The 
early poetry was something of an escape, from a world “ too 
full of weeping ” to be understood, to the land of the free 
imagination, that Land of Heart’s desire to which, in his 
play, the fairy beckons the newly married bride. Then, in 
his middle years, he made a complete break, put off “ the 
embroidered cloak,” and resolved 

* To write for my own race 
And for the reality.” 
The new poetry, bare, “ withered into truth,” proved capable 
of including without loss of dignity almost the full range of 
modern life. Yeats has not only written the perfect political 
poem: he has made noble poetry of the most unpromising 
subjects, with a power of phrase recalling that of Swift. 

The mysticism and interest in magic that occupy the reti- 
Sous side of his mind have been regarded by many critics 
as the detritus of his poetic activity. It is significant, however, 
that the voices which guided the writing in A Vision said 
their purpose was to give him “ metaphors for poetry” : 
and that it is in the-earlier book on magic, Per Amica Silentia 
Lunae, that the key to his whole outlook is given : 


if i . * 4s ‘ 
“We must not make a false faith by hiding from our thoughts the 
Causes of doubt, for faith is the highest achievement of the human 


intellect, the only gift man can make to God, and therefore it must 
be offered in sincerity. Neither must we create, by hiding ugliness, 
a false beauty as our offering to the world.” 

A sociable man, a wit, and a brilliant-talker, Yeats never 
swamps his company. He is vividly interested in anyone who 
has a mind of his or her own, and as eager to find out what 
they think as to speak himself. What is more, he brings out 
the best in those who meet him, enabling them to talk at a 
level of which they would never have thought themselves 
capable. The only people who fail with him are the foolish, 
the arrogant, and those who treat him with reverence. This 
he cannot abide. It arouses his dislike at once, and his dis- 
likes are vigorous : yet he never lets them influence his literary 
judgement. Thus, turning in disgust from a writer whe 
sought to interest him in literary gossip, he came out a few 
days later with a magnificent tribute to the writer’s work. 

This integrity, this aristocracy of mind, never fails him. He 
can be mischievous on occasion: there is nothing forbidding 
about him, and he loves a good story. Kind to the timid, he 
will dismiss a bore with exemplary sharpness. He has 
helped and encouraged scores of young writers: and he 
never swerves in art, in faith, or in friendship. 


WATERLOO 


Now from the hollow bridge 
Dactylic thunder reports 

The metrical roar of the last 
Outgoing midnight train : 
But the night is public yet, 
Lorries rumble past, 

And the girls at the coffee stall 
Still have expectations : 

One has a cigarette 

In a long thin holder, 

And one feels a hand 

On her bony satin shoulder— 
** Well, if it isn’t Reg ! ” 


City nights are sad, 

The country’s all gone west 
And bricks have run to seed : 
Glamour is what they want 
Even more than peace 

‘Who know not what they need, 
Though a pie with Worcester sauce 
May stay the belly’s cravings. 
Shapes of life increase 

And every backyard crocus 
Cups its dole of sun : 

Habitual doubt awoke us 

But we go with hope to bed. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


SPIRITS OF AIR AND DARKNESS 
SPIRITS of air and darkness, raven and dove, 
Move in the tangled forest and the fallen house ; 
Spirits of air and darkness, rook and pigeon, 
Rest in the hollow tree and broken roof. 
These have not known the festival of flowers, 
The magnolia blossom and the ornate palazzo ; 
This blackened skeleton of a factory cannot speak 
Of its late owners, now on the Riviera. 


Destruction sickening of destruction cannot die ; 

They have taken the light from the air, 

They have taken the leaf from the tree, 

They have taken the summer glitter from the slow water. 

Down to the water’s edge the week’s washing 

Hangs among broken hoops and flowering nettles ; 

Under the lifted stone the woodlouse wriggles ; 

Someone has chalked ‘‘ Hell” on the brick chapel. 

Over the curving air and the cold darkness 

Spirits of earth and light, evil and good, 

Hover beside the slow river and the fallen tree, 

Defile the house of the dead, and make it fertile. 
MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
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On the Frontier. By W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. 
At the Arts Theatre, Cambridge 

BEING one of those many people who consider Mr. Auden 
and Mr. Isherwood to be respectively the best of the younger 
writers in verse and in prose, I am always expecting great 
things from their collaboration in drama. Thus The Ascent 
of F. 6, though very open to criticism, seemed to me to be one 
of the most exciting and moving plays I had scen for a long 
time—a most significant theme handled with great ingenuity. 
After this On the Frontier was disappointing. The theme 
again is vastly important, but the treatment is rather facile and 
seems to fall between two stools as if the authors could not 
decide whether they were writing a straight play or a crooked 
one. Compared with The Ascent of F. 6, there is less sparkle, 
less poetry, less thought and even more embarrassment. 
The mystical love scenes of Eric and Anna made one long for a 
sack to put one’s head in. 

It would be foolish, however, to regard On the Frontier as a 
step downhill. Its theme—the horrible complex of inter- 
national rivalries, crooked big business, Fascism, self-deceiving 
heroics and hysterical publicity—is a theme which cries to be 
dramatised ; the problem is merely how to do it. Mr. Auden 
and Mr. Isherwood have tried to do it by a series of melodramatic 
cartoons. Anyone can see the point of these; the sentiments 
are admirable; occasionally we are excited or amused or 
moved but the play as a whole lacks cohesion ; it does not hit 
us like a wedge but like a number of escaped posters and 
photographs blown by the wind in one’s face. War cartoons 
have their function but I feel that Mr. Auden with his poet’s 
knack of palpable generalisation and Mr. Isherwood with his 
novelist’s knack of psychological observation will in the future 
treat the same theme again more solidly and theretore more 
memorably. 

An appreciative audience came to the first performance 
on November 14th at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, an excellent 
place for the first production of that rare thing, a serious 
play. This audience, in spite of the above criticisms, certainly 
got its money’s worth. (A not entirely successful play on a 
really important subject is, efter all, a great deal more worth 
while than an alpha-plus domestic triangle among the sherry 
glasses.) The production, like most Group Theatre productions, 
was alive and intelligent ; Mr. Doone, a producer of the intuitive 
school, improves from play to play. The two main characters, 
Valerian, the business Machiavelli, and the Dictator, were 
excellently played by Mr. Wyndham Goldie and Mr. Ernest 
Milton. Mr. Milton’s Dictator, alternately abstracted and 
hysterical, was only too convincing. Mr. Goldie’s Magnate, 
perfect in his cynical virility, was the only one of those characters 
whom I should like to meet in the life. This is the most interesting 
part and IJ feel that the authors would have done well to centralise 
the whole play around him more than they have done. The 
women’s parts were unsympathetic (a play ought to have 
one woman one can like in it). Miss Everley Gregg was 
impressive as the fanatical spinster on whom the authors 
compare Mr. Auden’s ‘‘ Ballad of Miss Gee’’) sadisticaliy 
visit the sins of her society, striking her with plague in front of 
the portrait of her leader. Miss Lydia Lopokova as the beloved 
on the astral plane had no opportunity to show her remarkable 
vivacity. 

Between the scenes of the play there are musical interludes, 
the music by Mr. Benjamin Britten being both impressive 
and appropriate. And the sets designed by Mr. Robert Medley 
were excellent. This brilliant designer here had an opportunity 
to be more elaborate than usual and he took it with both 
hands. Valerian’s study was well worthy of Mr. Goldie while 
the dificult problem of the Ostnia-Westland room (1.e., the 
splitting of the stage into two family parlours in adjoining 
countries) was solved so as to please and even to convince. 

Both Mr. Auden and Mr. Isherwood believe in literature 
as a criticism of life. In the narrower sense this play is excellent 
criticism, for it is difficult not to agree with the moral or the 


morals of it. But a play cannot live by morals alone and I 


look forward to the day when this dangerously talented part- 
nership, so prolific of brilliant silhouettes, gives birth to a more 
plastic set of characters. 


Louis MACNEICE. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘* Alerte en Méditerranée.’’ At the Berkeley- 


Wings.’’ At the Carlton 
Tuis latest French film is a routine melodrama of naygj life 
in the Mediterranean. It enables us better than more UNusyy 
films to judge the quality of the French industry, for it i 
hard to remember that usually we are shown Nothing by 
the best. In this picture there is no originality : its then, 
of international comradeship between men of the same trade 
recalls the far finer German picture Kameradschaft (how th 
world has altered! It was France in those days which hy 
to be reminded that there were other values than that of Wat), 

A tramp steamer puts into Tangier, where German, English 
and French men-of-war ride at anchor: there is said to be 
yellow fever on board, so the customs officer neglects pj 
duty. Then the ship’s drunken doctor slips on shore with 
a tongue ready to blab and is murdered during a gaily 
brawl. French, English and German sailors are arrested: 
they each blame the other nationalities, and their office; 
who have made friends over a child’s toy destroyer quar 
now like their governments over death-guilt. Then th 
captain of the tramp escapes from his own ship (an exciting 
scene, handled very quietly); he brings news that the sailor 
are innocent; the murderer is the man who chartered his 
steamer—a mysterious Mr. Martin who is smuggling a dy 
called 424 through the Mediterranean. The French torpedo. 
boat leaves in pursuit, bearing the English and German offices 
with her to keep liaison with their Admiralties. They mus 
not sink the steamer, for if the dye mixes with salt water jt 
throws off poison gas, capable of killing all life within two 
hundred miles. So they run alongside and bluff with blank 
charges. The crew surrender, and Mr. Martin scuttles the 
ship. The poisonous fog moves at 20 knots across the sea, 
and a liner from Tangier to Marseilles lies with engine 
trouble helpless in its path—on board the French com 
mander’s wife and son. Seaplanes are sent to rescue the 
children, but for the adult passengers and crew the only 
chance is for the torpedo-boat to break through the ga, 
The attempt succeeds with ten minutes to spare, and the 
German officer—who had been gassed in the War 
dies protractedly on the bridge with a message for the French 
child. There are moments when internationalism becomes 
as sentimental as some forms of patriotism, but on the whole 
the film succeeds—not as a peace tract but as a naval thriller. 

It succeeds mainly in the accuracy of its detail—which is 
where English films so often fail—in the dying seagull scrabbling 
against the glass: the top of the masts moving into obscurity 
through the black clouds of gas: the unnautical fountain 
pen in Mr. Martin’s breastpocket and his sad drooping outcast 
mouth. It may be the function of the French cinema to 
teach us how to handle realism, as they taught it in the novel 
years ago—realism on a more imaginative Jevel than our facil 
and whimsical use of national types. The Anglo-Saxon— 
whether English or American—always tempers the direct 
impact of life sooner or later with a laugh or a good cry. 

Men With Wings is also routine melodrama—on the Anglo- 
Saxon level. One of those clean stories which call for 
Freudian analysis, it is about two men who have loved one 
woman from childhood. One marries her and is always 
leaving her; the other stays around, dog-like. Eventually 
the husband gets killed flying in China—and I suppose the 
dog has his day. This story is said to be about “ man’s 
conquest of the air from the first flight of the Wright Brothers 
in 1903 to the making of super-speed bombers in 1938 ” (the 
last a family affair of the woman, the child, and the dog- 
Mr. Ray Milland). But we saw no Wright Brothers, an 
what we heard ran on these lines: the heroine asking in th 
maternity ward, ‘‘ How can I be this happy?” frail under 
technicolour sunburn, and the nurse saying “ That's why 
there’s so many mothers.” The director has dedicated hs 
prize egg ‘“‘ To all women who love and admire the fearless 
heroes of the air, and who, with brave hearts, encourage 
them, hope, and pray for them.” The new star, Miss Louise 
Campbell, was formerly a dental assistant, but none of the 
painful scenes at which she then assisted ever lasted twe 
hours. GRAHAM GREENE. 


** Men With 
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THE BALLET 
Harlequin at Sadler’s Wells 


HarLEQUIN, the eternal mischief-maker—the name is easily 
said. Put it on the programme and half the producer’s work 
js done for him by the rich associations that cling to the 
character. The vagueness of those associations in most men’s 
minds is an added help, for there is no rigidity in the traditions 
of Harlequin’s conduct. We know how he will behave, but 
not exactly what he will do nor how he will do it, just as an 
Athenian audience knew what to expect of Orestes or Oedipus, 
but not the turn each new poet would give to their familiar 
actions. 


So, though half the work is done by the mere use of 
Harlequin’s name, the other and more difficult half remains, 
the poet’s work of re-creation. Fokine took away his magic- 
wand, but not his mischief, and gave him romantic ‘sentiment. 
Frederick Ashton, putting Couperin in place of Schumann, 
has restored his poltergeist’s powers, resharpened the edge of 
his mockery and let him loose upon a Queen Anne street to 
stick pins into pretentiousness. 


Harlequin in the Street is a gay entertainment, full of witty 
detail and telling point. That it is less “‘ original’’ than the 
same choreographer’s Les Patineurs is of less importance than 
the fact that it has a coherent style of its own which over-rides 
its indebtedness to The Good-humoured Ladies. In Les Patineurs 
the style was wholly invented, or, to speak accurately, adapted 
from the classical ballet to fit the novel medium of skating. Its 
merit as a ballet is due to the first-hand observation by a witty 
eye of the movements of people on an ice-rink, just as are the 
pictures of such scenes by Avercamp. But, confronted with a 
harlequinade to set to dancing, the choreographer has not 
unnaturally taken a leaf out of Massine’s Goldoni comedy. 
The angles of the movements are less sharp than Massine’s and 
the satire by so much less cruel. Ashton’s ballet has a more 
genial air without losing the salt of wit. 


To its success Ashton’s collaborators, the dancers and, not 
least, the scenic artist have contributed. André Derain was 
originally trained as an architect, and that discipline no doubt 
accounts for the structural satisfactoriness of his theatrical 
scenes. But he is by instinct a painter with a fine and individual 
sense of colour and an imagination that transcends both his 
structural ability and the accidental forms of the ‘‘ period”’ with 
which he may for the moment be dealing. His costumes and 
his back-cloths are not reproductions of this or that fashion of 
the past, but re-creations in the terms of his own artistic 
individuality. His dresses, too, have the important quality 
of moving gracefully and of not ob$tructing our perception of 
the dancers’ actions. 


The standard of dancing at Sadler’s Wells is this season 
higher than ever, and the healthiest feature of it is the all-round 
excellence of the company and the emergence of new talent 
from the ranks. Alan Carter, who dances Harlequin in the 
new ballet, has a lithe elegance and a lightning swiftness that, 
when his personality is more fully developed so that he can give 
more vividness of character to his impersonations, should make 
him a valuable addition to the principals. Michael Somes is 
in the way of becoming a first-rate danseur noble. His graceful 
elevation and slow turns are as good as anything to be seen on 
the stage today. That he has not a strong personality matters 
less in his case, since the romantic characters for which he is 
suited do not need that kind of personal magnetism without 
which Harlequins lack their magic power. In minor parts— 
and, though minor, they contribute a great deal to the effect 
of the ballet-—Frank Staff and Leslie Edwards displayed unsus- 
pected gifts for clever miming as well as all the technical accom- 
plishment required of them. 


Couperin’s music has been scored by Gordon Jacob, some- 
times with a delicate aptness, generally well, and occasionally 
with a vehemence that makes it sound crude. The faults are, 
no doubt, to be excused on the grounds of theatrical necessity. 
The thing must be dramatised ; climaxes of tone must be pre- 
vided to fit the visible action. Harlequin in the Street is, in 
sum, a welcome addition to the repertory. It attempts no 
“great”? theme, like Checkmate, which followed it in the 
Programme, but it is both consistent as a work of art and 
delightful as an entertainment. 

DyYNELEY Hussey, 
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AUTOUR D’UNE VISITE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


*‘ Et que par la chanson, Ie livre et l’écritoire 
Il s’en aille 4 jamais de mémoire en mémoire, 
Et de bourgade en ville, 
Le nom de messire Neville 
Chamberlain.”’ 


Donc M. Chamberlain sera 4 Paris dans quelques jours. 
Il y recevra un accueil émouvant. Pourvu que le service 
d’ordre reste discret, des milliers d’>humbles gens patienteront 
des heures pour voir passer “l’obstiné pélerin.” Mme. 
Chamberlain partagera les acclamations, car les Frangais se 
souviennent de son réle au cours de la crise. II faut se réjouir 
de cette visite sans apparat d’un couple bourgeois entré vivant 
dans la légende. Et il faut adjurer le Premier de ne pas se 
séparer de certain parapluie devenu symbolique ! 

Dés le lendemain de Godesberg c’était l’emballement 
irraisonné. Par son geste un homme avait arrété la guerre. 
Ii fallait magnifier ce geste sans tarder. Chaque commune 
s’inquiétait d’avoir sa rue Neville Chamberlain, sinon sa rue 
du 30 septembre, 1938; des souscriptions s’oeuvraient 
pour offrir toutes sortes de présents, y compris une demeure 
sur la terre de France. M. Chamberlain, on le sait, ne 
demandait qu’a refréner certaines manifestations destinées 
peut-étre a glorifier les promoteurs autante que le récipiendaire. 
Du reste, la fugue se modérait bientét, en méme temps que les 
listes de souscripteurs s’amenuisaient. 

Non pas qu’on oubliait le courage moral de M. Chamberlain, 
ni ses conséquences. Loin de 1a. Un poéme de Tristan 
Klingsor en témoigne, comme lindique le passage cité en 
téte de cette chronique. On nous communiquait ces jours-ci 
la lettre qu'une vieille paysanne alsacienne écrivait 4 son fils a 
Paris. Elle faisait plusieurs allusions au lieber Herr Chamberlain 
—la brave femme ne comprend que I’allemand. Ce n’est 
qu’un exemple entre mille. Dans la plupart des familles 
francaises c’est avec admiration et gratitude qu’on parle du 
Premier Ministre. Cela vaut mieux qu’une plaque au coin 
d’une rue. Nous les changeons si souvent ! 

Néanmoins, il va de soi qu’on n’a pas invité M. Chamberlain 
uniquement pour le faire applaudir. Il aurait refusé sans 
doute de figurer dans un triomphe. Ce n’est pas non plus 
simplement pour converser, quoique les sujects de conver- 
sation ne manquent pas. On vous dira que M. Daladier a 
senti la nécessité de renforcer une situation personnelle 
ébranlée par ses propres hésitations et par les divergences de 
ses ministres. C’est possible, voire probable. On a tant 
reproché 4 nos ministres de se rendre trop docilement 4 Londres 
que maintenant on leur décerne un bon point pour avoir amené 
les Anglais 4 Paris. Mais il y a plus que cela. La visite de M. 
Chamberlain, accompagné de lord Halifax, est destinée 
surtout a souligner, pour Vopinion publique, l’importance 
capitale des questions internationales a Vheure actuelle. 

En effet, les discussions partisanes nous absorbent tellement 
que nous perdons de vue leur influence sur les relations extéri- 
eures. Il faut un coup de tonnerre pour nous la rappeler. 
Puis, lorage, passé, nous oublions de nouveau. En outre, 
nos innombrables groupes et sous-groupes entravent la con- 
tinuité de l’action diplomatique. Trop souvent nos cabinets 
résultent de dosages, de marchandages, de combinaisons 
électorales. Nécessairement il leur faut louvoyer pour durer. 
C’est la négation de l’action, aussi bien que de lautoriteé. 
Les préjugés de politique intérieure peuvent avoir a l’étranger 
des conséquences incalculables. C’est ce qui s’est produit 
avec I’Italie. 

Le systéme issu de Versailles s’est écroulé et il est probable 
que la France en longtemps les contre-coups. 
Surprise par les événements, il lui faut maintenant s’orienter 
vers de nouvelles voies. L’opinion réclame un redressement ; 
il importe de lui faire comprendre que la tache ne s’arréte pas 
aux frontiéres. Des plumes autoris¢es rappellent actuellement 
dans la presse qu’afin de ne jamais manquer 2 ses engagements 
il faut les ajuster 4 ses moyens, et qu’en outre il faut que les 
possibilités miilitaires concordent avec les buts vises par la 
politique exterieure. 


ressentira 


C’est 


communs ne constitue-t- 


Cet exposé, direz-vous, abonde en lieux communs. 
juste. Mais le somme des leux 
elle pas ce qu’on appelle la sagesse des natiors ? Il est donc a 
souhaiter quwils abonderont également dans les conversations 
de M, Daladier avec M. Chamberlain. 


. 
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St. Martin’s Weapon-Still-Stand 


On Armistice day, which is the first day of St. Martin’s 
summer, the thrushes sang divinely ; -and it is at such times 
that one would maintain their supremacy in England. In the 
sum we get more pleasure out of the song thrush than 
any other bird. So at least I have long thought. 


** See, on that oaken spray, apart, 
Fronting the wind and rain, 
November’s thrush will still repeat 
(Again, again, with might and main) 
A song to him and us so sweet 
Because it comes too near the heart 
To touch the brain.”’ 


On that same day I found in blossom wild poppy, Iceland 
poppy, Pyrus Japonica, briar roses, tree lupin, bladder campion, 
heather, gorse and broom among a host of others. My 
experience is that there are such things as_ interpolated 
spells of untimely warmth (as Buchan held); none is so 
punctual or certain as St. Martin’s summer. This year the 


weather has been halcyon, a word that suggests one of the. 


quaintest of weather prophecies. 


- * x * 


Country Words 


A query about three very rural words—molly, bagging hook 
and runt (with its synonyms)—has produced a store of informa- 
tion; but the smallest pig of the litter is the favourite. A 
molly, which is a roughly cut head of wood with a short handle, 
is in common use among hedgers in very many counties ; 
and most hedgers use their own weapon, manufactured (in 
the true sense of the term) out of ash or hornbeam or other 
wood. It is plausibly suggested that the word, used in 
many districts in the form “ mall”, is a corruption of mallet. 
The favourite wood for mallet heads is apple ; and one ingenious 
philologist suggests. that the derivation is from malus, not 
malleus, but countrymen are not scholars. As to sickle, the 
word is little used by country folk, and when it is, means large 
and sometimes long-handled weapon used for reaping corn. 
The heavier sickle-like tool used for cutting hedges is frequently 
known as a “ flasher,” though this word, as well as ‘* slasher,” 
also describes a straight or very slightly curved tool used 
for much the same purpose, but designed for rather stouter 
wood. The common word for the commonest tool is ‘‘ bagging- 
hook,” or one of its various forms, such as badging or fagging 
hook. Some hold that it has a knife-like edge as opposed to 
a sickle that is jagged, but the distinction will hardly stand 
In one quotation, I think, from a novel, the man with the 
bagging hook is described as cutting a shorter stubble than 
other workers. A collection, it seems, has been made of the 





variant designations for the smallest pig of a litter. One list 
is as follows: 
Nisgill Midlands Cad 7 
Nislerige 7 Gramper 
Nestletripe l Nestletribe 
Darling SSants Nestledrag 
Daniel [ae Nestlebird 
Dolly | Dab-chick 
Harry J Wastrill 
Weed - Scottish 
Underling } Dandlin 
Rickling Lae Anthony 
Reckling 4 wae Runt 
Little David J Nest Squab 
Putman 
Dillin ; ae . Ratling 
Dilling J Stratford-on-Avon Domudy 
The Titman (Vermont) Parson’s pig (the least valu- 
Nestledraft able, to be devoted to 
Pigot tithe purposes) 
Rutland 
Luchan 


Piggy-Widden 


Miss Jackson (Shropshire Year Book, 1878) gives nisgal for - 


chicks as well as pigs. 


The correspondent who sends the above adds: ‘ The 


words in her book are by no means confined to Shropshire, but , 


COUNTRY LIFE 


— a 





many there are (still in use) which are precious to an ear bred 
on the border. Mingicummumbus, for example, and oonty- 
tump meaning mole hill.” 


* * * * 


Sport and Authority 


In two parts of England, on the hill and in the valley, g 
certain confliction of interest, I will not say quarrel, is dividing 
sportsmen and public authorities. The Access to Mountains 
Act, which everyone will accept in principle, has worked 
well enough in general, but there are some few places where 
it has greatly offended landowners and in some degree 
naturalists. One of these is the neighbourhood of the Peak of 
Derbyshire. This still wild and beautiful upland is Closely 
juxtaposed to a very large urban population who find there 
a glorious escape into a free air and spacious views. Not 
much witting harm is done; but a large influx of people 
into a place where birds nest may be quite fatal at certain 
seasons, especially no doubt in this district to grouse. A 
meeting was held thereabouts last week to discuss the subject, 
and Sir Lawrence Chubb, the most active and capable of all 
who work for the preservation of commons and _ footpaths 
and rights of way, has himself suggested, has indeed urged, 
that the Minister of Agriculture or someone of like authority 
should have the power to save the nesting birds, and, if he 
thought well, to interpolate a close time for motorists and 
pedestrians. Access to the mountain would be refused round 


critical dates. 
x * * *k 


A Canalised Avon 


The other difference of opinion concerns the canalising of 
the Avon. Authority in its desire to regulate and control 
the flow of water has acted stringently. It has, it seems, 
gone so far as to dig up the weeds in adjoining brooks without 
paying attention to the fact that these weeds (some very 
beautiful like the water-buttercup) were especially and at 
some cost planted by fishermen in order to give harbourage 
both to the trout and the creatures they feed upon. A further 
complaint, which finds expression in last week’s Field, is 
that the charm of the river has been totally destroyed. by 
canalisation. It certainly sounds like a sin in the soul to 
canalise a river of so sweet a name and presence: it is like 
Bowdlerising Shakespeare. Doubtless there are strong reasons 
for the sacrilege: we cannot allow all rivers to behave like 
the Lea, which “‘ oft doth lose its way”’; and fishermen in 
such regards must come second; but yet, but yet—. The 
Avon has a stronger case in sentiment than the Peak. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


The first precocious, indeed untimely, sweet-smelling violets 
in the frame have been plucked. Most violets are easy enough 
to grow, and for some reason their culture has become a special 
fashion among members of the Stock Exchange, who may pay 
little attention to other flowers. They are easy to grow; 
but it is an oddity, which seems contrary to nature, that the 
core of the secret is to keep the leaves severely free from water 
in the winter months and in continual touch in many other 
months. It used to be regretted by one of our greatest 
gardeners that the wild violets, especially Viola odorata, were 
neglected in gardens. He cultivated a great many in the wild 
garden and lengthened their season by planting them in 
different situations. In°general the sunnier sites produce 
earlier flowers but less enduring plants. That most lusty 
and useful- of edging plants, Viola gracilis, announced its 
likes and dislikes with unusual emphasis this year. It withered 
to nothing in the drought and recovered as completely as if 
there had been no setback very soon after the air moistened. 
A much appreciated treasure in my garden is a clump of a 
rather rare wild variety of Viola sulphurea. How very bright 
at this moment are the winter-flowering violas, and the 
expectation is that they will endure for months. The brighter 
colours—yellow, white or light mauve—give perhaps the 
most satisfaction in the dark days, 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS ‘TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


THE. EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by thz 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
gir,—As the official responsible to four High Commissioners 
for educational policy in Palestine from 192° to 1936, I was 
interested to read your correspondent’s comments in The 
Spectator of November 11th. With much of what he writes I 
agree. The Arab demand for education is insistent, and far too 
little has been done to meet that demand. But the following 
observations may make the position clearer. 

As in other countries, the Head of the Government, on the 
advice of the Treasurer and his other chief advisers, must 
decide on the annual allocation of Government funds. Depart- 
mental budgets vie with each other to obtain all they can get. 
All must be cut if the total budget is to balance. Education, 
like other services in Palestine, has suffered in consequence. 

If the policy and the annual estimates based on that policy 
had been accepted in their entirety, the number of Arab children 
without educational facilities today would be small; there 
would be schools in most, if not in all, Arab villages as well. 
But, as in towns, you cannot build up a complete educational 
system on the voluntary basis without adequate funds ; still 
less can you evolve a compulsory system without very heavy 
expenditure. 

It must be remembered that in 1920 we had to build our 
foundations : and if the educational edifice is not yet complete, 
much has been done towards its completion. The educational 
estimates grew from £78,000 in 1920 to £290,700 in 1936. 
The percentage of these estimates, proportional to the total 
estimates of the Palestine Government, rose as high as 6.59 per 
cent. in 1929, and have averaged about 6 per cent. since that 
year. A substantial grant in aid to Jewish schools is included 
in the vote, but by far the greater proportion is spent on Arab 
education. 

The policy of the Department, supported by successive High 
Commissioners and Secretaries of State, has been (in the main) 
to provide elementary schools for Arab children in town and 
village. As funds were limited, secondary education had to 
take second place, and was largely left to the missionary or local 
schools. The Arab College in Jerusalem, where Arabic is the 
medium of instruction, but where English also is well taught, 
compares favourably with the other secondary schools of 
Palestine, and indeed with any school of similar type in the 
Near East. It is well-housed in modern buildings on a mag- 
nificent site not far from Government House. It has a small 
but efficient training class for teachers. There are two Training 
Colleges for Arab girls, with a high reputation. An agricultural 
school and a trade school, both for Arabs, have been established. 

Government schools in Arab towns and villages are adequate 
in quality, though not in quantity. New schools and new 
classes are opened every year, but the supply never meets the 
demand. In village schools a plot of land is attached for 
agricultural instruction, and the syllabus is adapted to rural 
needs, 

With more money available much could be done to level up 
the discrepancy at present existing between Arab and Jewish 
culture. Arab children are naturally intelligent, and as eager 
to learn as the Jews. But the Arabs are too poor to provide 
their own schools, and the burden of providing funds must fall 

on-the Government. Owing to the unsettled state of the 
country since 1936, the considerable savings then in the 
Treasury have been spent, and until peace returns there can be 
nO prosperity, either in the Treasury or among the people. 
When peace does return, the first call on Government funds 
should be that of Arab education.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
HUMPHREY BOWMAN, 

28 Kensington Court Gardens, W. 8. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Experience in Palestine has shown the dangers of stating 
4 complex problem in over-simplified terms. ‘There can be 
no two opinions about the Headmaster of Leighton Park’s 
Plea in your last issue for more liberal educational facilities 
for Arab children and youth in Palestine. Yet this letter 


conveys a wrong impression on two points, namely that Jewish 
education in Palestine is largely maintained from outside, and 
that Arab education facilities in British-ruled Palestine compare 
unfavourably with those in Arab States. Both are unfounded, 
and should be corrected. 

What Mr. Castle calls the “‘ amazing education development 
of the Palestine Jews”’—as far as kindergarten, elementary 
and secondary education is concerned—has been due only in 
small measure to the generosity of foreign Jews and in much 
greater measure to traditional Jewish regard for education 
which has led the small Palestine Jewish population, rich and 
poor, to make the utmost sacrifices to provide its youth with a 
minimum decent education. Not all Palestine Arabs are poor. 
Millions of pounds have flowed into the pockets of the half- 
dozen leading Arab landowning families, whose members 
today provide the vanguard of Arab nationalism : if the leading 
Arab class would support its school system to the same extent 
as the Palestine Jews, Arab education facilities would be doubled 
overnight. The Palestine Arabs are not unaware, Mr. Castle 
writes, that the neighbouring Arab State of Iraq spends more 
than twice as much of its annual budget on education than does 
the Palestine Government. But the sum is not mentioned ; 
Iraq’s population is not twice but four times that of Arab 
Palestine, and in any case comparisons with the budget of Iraq, 
in which oil royalties play a considerable part, are misleading. 
The poorer Palestine Arabs are also aware that wages in 
Palestine, even after two years of civil war, are still not as low 
as in the greatér part of Iraq. There are 70,000 Arab children 
attending schools in Palestine, or the same number as in Syria, 
a much larger ‘‘ independent”’ Arab country; and, in fact, 
the proportion of Arab children attending schools in Palestine 
is still much higher than in Iraq, Syria or even Egypt, countries 
with a much larger wealthy class. The reason for this com- 
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parative headway of mixed Jewish-Arab Palestine in the 
Arab Middle East is obvious. 

The Woodhead Report has performed one good service 
in showing that deprived of revenue from the Jewish minority, 
an Arab Palestine would collapse economically, and that 
a discontinuance of Zionist effort, making for a predomi- 
nantly Arab Palestine, would mean the drastic cutting 
down of all social services. Palestine, after the ravages 
of the last two years, is a poor country: where are the 
funds for maintaining the highest educational standards 
in the Middle East to come from? The Peel Commission 
not only commented on the insufficiency of Arab schools, but 
found the Arab peasantry crushed by a debt burdén of over 
two million pounds, with interest rates to the moneylenders, 
often the local landlords themselves, ranging from 30-50 per 
cent. It is not until this root cause of Arab village poverty 
is tackled that any considerable expansion of Arab education 
in Palestine can be contemplated, even with special contri- 
butions from the progressive Jewish sector and possible grants 
from the British exchequer; and such radical land reform, 
debt relief, and legislation in favour of the Arab masses could 
only come, whether in Palestine or Jamaica, with a new progressive 
outlook at the British Colonial Office. Also, the determi- 
nation of the Arab national leadership to reject all solutions 
except that “‘ independence ” which will mean scaling Palestine 
social services down to an Eastern minimum does not offer 
much hope. All this is said not because greater educational 
facilities for the Palestine Arabs are not urgently needed, but 
to show that this specific problem cannot possibly be solved 
except within a wide scheme of reconstruction making for a 
progressive Palestine—Yours, &c., T. R. FEIWwEL. 

The Vale of Health, London, N.W. 3. 


THE HOME OFFICE AND CRIME 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I observe that the Home Office, apparently not quite 
exhausted by their much-criticised activities in connexion with 
A.R.P., are bringing forward proposals in the new session of 
which the main object seems to be to make things still nicer 
and more comfortable for the young offender. 

Ordinary men judge measures of all kinds by their success 
in achieving their objective ; can it be for one moment suggested 
that crime in this country—and especially juvenile crime—has 
been other than immensely increased by the type of treatment 
and legislation in recent years sponsored by the Home Office ? 
It would be very interesting to know whether the Magistrates 
and Chief Constables, who are in daily practical touch, are in 
agreement with still further efforts to reduce the punishment of 
crime. 

Before me as I write is a newspaper report of a dreadful list 
of admitted serious offences by two lads, causing great trouble 
and loss (even arson is not infrequent) yet their punishment will 
be slight, and their names will be concealed. So even young 
robbers and housebreakers are allowed to go about with their 
records unknown, polluting their acquaintance, and to the 
danger of their community. 

The American situation is a perfect example of the result of 
the tolerant treatment of crime, and unless we wish to share her 
experience the time has come for thorough enquiry into the 
results of past Home Office actions—and it should be an enquiry 
not by ‘‘ social workers,’”’ Home Office ‘‘experts”’ and the like, 
but by magistrates, the police of all grades, sufferers from 
depredations, and plain men of common sense. 

One wonders, by the way, whether anyone at the Home 
Office ever sees the type of “ literature ” offered by multiple 
shops, the cheaper kind of newsagent, and even at the 
bookstalls ?—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 


Stanley Road, Wakefield. HowarpD PERKIN. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I must take exception to Mr. J. Baker White’s statement 
that I conclude ‘“‘ no information can possibly be accurate 
unless it is pro-Bolshevik.” Undiluted eulogy of Soviet 
affairs is in my view just as objectionable as the consistent 
hostility of the Economic League, no matter from what point 
of view the subject is approached. The Economic League, 
which I understand is linked through prominent members 
with the definitely pro-Nazi Anglo-German Fellowship or 
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Association, is, of course, quite free, when commenting oq 
Russia, to confine itself to anti-Soviet propaganda; py | 
submit that if it does so then to call itself “‘ The Economi, 
League ” is misleading and indefensible. I write as a former 
manager of factories who has kept in touch with the public, 
tions of this body for years. 

The list of Soviet army officers referred to but not included 
in Mr. White’s letter has been sent on to me. It contain, 
72 names only, and bears a marked resemblance to list 
previously sent me by the International Anti-Communiy 
Entente, even to the extent of many names being recorded in 
the same order (not alphabetically). Neither list gives 
information by which it can be checked, and in any event the total 
falis short of Mr. White’s 384 officers by over 300—a very 
considerable difference. In view of anti-Soviet bias I do no 
feel justified in accepting even these lists without means of 
checking them more satisfactory than Mr. White’s vagy 
reference to ‘‘the Soviet Press, more particularly Krasnajg 
Zvesta.” ‘Only a few weeks ago in the Gloucester Citizen, 
a correspondent referred me to an article in Isvestia, alleged 
to contain damaging information which I found was completely 
non-existent after going to considerable trouble to get the 
particular issue of that newspaper containing the article. 

In his remarks on the difficulty of replacing officers Mr, 
White seems to be thinking in terms of the British Army, where 
officers are drawn from a limited class, and where irrelevant 
considerations such as wealth or a title may influence promotion, 
In the Soviet Army officers are promoted solely for capability 
and efficiency, and being drawn mainly from the ranks a much 
greater reserve of capable men is available to select from. 

Mr. White treats the statements I quoted from The Times 
as mere expressions of opinion. But the Special Correspondents 
of The Times are highly intelligent and experienced sifters of 
information ; and the fact that they cannet be accused of bias 
in favour of the Soviet makes their testimony in this instance 
all the more valuable. I submit that the report of the Warsaw 
Correspondent does not warrant the interpretation Mr. White 
seeks to put upon it. Let me add that in The Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Post of September 24th, the Moscow Corte- 
spondent of that journal, referring to pressure by the Soviet 
on Poland to prevent the forcible occupation of Teschen, said: 
** Such pressure is well within the Soviet’s range of effective 
action.” —Yours faithfully, HucGu P. Vow es. 

The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have no intention of butting into the controversy 
between Mr. Baker White and Mr. Vowles on the above subject. 
In any case Mr. Vowles will certainly find no difficulty in dealing 
with Mr. Baker White’s very unsubstantial reply in your issue 
of November 11th. 

However, as one who follows the Moscow Press very closely, 
may I point out that Mr. Baker White is entirely mistaken 
when he says that in Pravda of September 29th, 1938, one can 
find ‘‘ complaints of the decline in the standard of discipline 
in the Red Army.” I have not trusted to my memory, but 
have gone through this issue of Pravda very carefully, and the 
only references I can find to the Red Army in Pravda of 
September 29th are: (1) An account of the activities of sports< 
men in the Red Army; (2) a report of an enthusiastic send- 
off of Red Army recruits ; (3) a report of instructions on defence 
against air raids, &c., to the workers of a textile factory in 
Tashkent. In not one of these is there any mention of the 
** decline in the standard of discipline in the Red Army.’— 
Yours faithfully, Z. K. COATES. 

37 Coolhurst Road, N. 8. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—One fact at least stands out clearly from the discussion 
‘n your columns about the Soviet Army between Mr. Vowles 
and Mr. Baker White (Director of ‘‘ The Economic League ”— 
formerly known as ‘‘ The Anti-Socialist League ”’). 

This fact is : that I and tens of thousands of my fellow-citizens 
everywhere have hitherto been completely misled about 
Soviet Russia. For years and years we have authoritatively 
been told that the Soviet Government keeps its 180 million 
people in complete ignorance of matters of great importance. 

From the quotations out of Russian papers given by the 
Director of the Economic League we now learn that the 
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awful Soviet openly tell their people of the serious condition 
in many respects of their Army, and actually publish news of 
such shortcomings in their Press. 

Here in democratic Britain the various Ministers at the 
head of Government Departments keep such matters secret 
and calmly and loudly proclaim that the publication of such 
information is “‘ not in the public interest.”—yYours truly, 

B. E. HAWLEY. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CRISIS 


7 [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In connexion with your article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 4th, entitled ‘‘ The Churches and the Crisis,”” may I put 
some points regarding Christ’s teaching on which I feel sure 
many of your readers would welcome a clear statement of your 
attitude ? 

In the interpretation of that teaching in respect of war is 
there any room for discussion? If so, I am wasting your 
valuable space, because it seems to me that there emerges from 
the Gospels as unequivocal a condemnation of violence in all 
its forms as one could wish. In your article appears this state- 
ment: ‘‘ The Churches might have sufficient faith in their 
Book to pit it unsupported, with all its implications, against 
Hitler’s book and sword as well. But that would be to meet 
totalitarian dictatorship with totalitarian Christianity, and few 
of the more eminent Church leaders have suggested that.” 
Could not the phrase ‘‘ true Christianity’ be substituted for 
‘* totalitarian Christianity ’’ without altering your meaning? If 
so, do you not think it lamentable and also somewhat ludicrous 
that only a few of the more eminent Church leaders have 
seriously suggested the application of true Christian principles to 
international as well as individual relationships? I realise 
that in your article you have anticipated and attempted to answer 
this question, but so inadequately that I cannot help asking for a 
reconsideration of the matter. 

You say it would be unreasonable to expect the leaders of the 
Church to suggest the use of a totalitarian Christianity because 
“‘ they are addressing not the Churches, their fellow-Christians 
who share their faith and their loyalties, but the nation, which 
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for the most part professes neither.” But does a standard 
however personal, change according to the thing to which it js 
applied ? Did Christ preach one belief to the Disciples ang 
another to the Pharisees, merely because the latter did not think 
as He did ? 

Without any very obvious connexion you then go on to talk 
about translating spiritual truths into political language calcy. 
lated to impress the non-Christian spirit. If‘‘ Not by might, no; , 
by power, but by My Spirit ” is a sample of the message to the 
nation, I agree that translation is necessary. But why into 
political language ? Are not the words of Christ on the use of 
violence plain enough ? Must one te a Christian to understand 
them and to realise what the application of their teaching 
implies? Is the language of the citizen only political? [py 
short, you defend the attitude of the Churches by two dis. 
connected arguments, in one of which the conclusion drawn 
from partially implied premises is invalid, while in the other the 
premise that spiritual truths must be translated into political 
language to impress non-Christians hardly seems to be defen- 
sible either. 

In conclusion, it must be clear that the application of true 
Christian principles in international as well as in individual 
relations makes talk about interests in the Far East, life lines, 
pipe lines, trade routes, collective security and all the other 
terms by which we describe our materialist self-seeking, quite 
superfluous and irrelevant. But the realisation of this fact does 
not necessarily class the wish of Christians to practise Christ’s 
principles as impractical sentimentalism. Might it not spring 
from a clear realisation of the fact that means condition ends, 
and that from the miserable chicanery of power politics, with their 
deceits, threats and counter-threats, no good can ever come? 
** What profiteth it a man’. ..?” What use defeating a 
totalitarian State in war if in order to do so we must become a 
totalitarian State ourselves ? Ju guoque was ever the resort of 
a man without an argument.—Yours, &c., 

DESMOND BARDON. 

44 Belsize Park, N.W. 3. 


DEFENDING THE EMPIRE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The present is the time to take stock and plan for the 
future. We have to ask ourselves whether. we are really 
strong enough to keep our present position in the world, 
and if not, how to preserve what we can. If we become 
involved in a war with Germany, Japan, once she has settled 
her affairs in China, is not going to let slip the opportunity 
to expand at our expense in the East. It is doubtful whether 
we could hold Hong-Kong if there were war with Japan 
alone. Australia is of no use to a race which is soon to 
decline rapidly in numbers. Why should we weaken ourselves 
in trying to hold outposts of the Empire when the nerve 
centre is threatened ? We need all our aeroplanes and ships 
in Europe, and we should not waste our national effort in 
trying to defend what we can never hope to defend effectively. 
Were we to concentrate to defend India, Africa and England, 
our strategic position would be immensely strengthened. 

Again, in the last War we put 6,800 guns into action at one 
time on ‘the Western Front alone. Why do we not man 
6,800 anti-aircraft guns in England? And why do we not 
make a balloon barrage for every town in England and 
Scotland ?>—Yours truly, MIcHAEL E. LAMPARD. 

2 Lexden Road, Colchester, . 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—There is a cure for foot-and-mouth diszase. It has 
been tested and proved adequate. The disease, besides 
general loss and inconvenience, has cost the taxpayer hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in compensation for slaughtered animals. 
Yet the Ministry of Agriculture refuses to adopt this cure. 
It refuses even to allow the inventor to make the experiment 
in this country. 

What are the facts? For sixteen years the Ministry has been 
experimenting on guinea-pigs, trying to findacure. It has failed. 
Two years ago Prof. W. M. Crofton completed his experiments 
and discovered a cure. He laid the results before the Ministry. 
They were based on a new theory which the Ministry refused 
to accept. They would not allow him even to supervise the 
experiments he suggested to prove his case. His was the lot 
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feet.” Realising that the wearing of faultily- 
shaped shoes affected not only the feet but the 
whole body and the nervous system, Sir Herbert 
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Finally, after years of experiment and thought, 
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women everywhere. 
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of every pioneer, from Lister to Marconi. In despair at the 
long delays and difficulties he turned to France. There he 
met with a better reception. They allowed him to come 
over, and try his experiments on sick animals. Last March 
he tried his first experiment. ‘They gave him a couple of 
lambs. .‘‘ Do what you like.with them,” they, said. ‘‘ They 
will be dead in any case tomorrow morning.” . He gave each 
of the sick lambs an injection. Both were alive next morning. 
One was frisking about and eating heartily. The other was 
better, but not so lively, .He gave it a stronger dose—and 
killed it. For this was his first actual experiment. The other 
lamb is still alive. Each week-end after that for several weeks 
Professor Crofton went over to France and repeated his experi- 
ments, on sheep, pigs and cattle. For the amount of the 
dosage had to be ‘discovered for different animals. The final 
test was On ten great oxen. “Every one of them was cured. 
The certificates verifying these facts: have been signed and 
attested by a well-known French scientist and various veterinary 
surgeons. © Fortified with these. proved results, Professor 
Crofton again approached the Ministry this summer. What 
happened ? Nothing. They still refused to allow him to 
experiment on one sick animal. No, the sick animal must be 
killed at once. 

In a nutshell, the difference is this. Professor Crofton inocu- 
lates the sick animal with its own germs and cures it in four 
days. The Ministry infects a guinea-pig with the disease 
from another animal, and tries to cure it. It has been failing 
to do so for sixteen years. Meanwhile it has slaughtered 
thousands of animals at enormous expense. And it has utterly 
failed to stamp out the disease. Since Professor Crofton 


first approached the Ministry, there have been cighteen out- ~ 


breaks’ of ‘foot-and-mouth disease. Most of. those animals 
need never have been slaughtered. The disease is said to 
come from the Continent. Yet Belgium, which had adopted 
a curative method, has stamped out the disease. The Belgian 
method takes eleven days to complete the cure. During that 
time the animals lose condition. Professor Crofton’s cure 
takes only four days ; and the animals do not lose condition.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, W. H. Lawson. 
94 Carlton Avenue West, North Wembley. 








JUST IN TIME 
| FOR AN ’ 
ORPHAN’S STOCKING « 


Would you like to play Father 
Christmas to a boy or girl in our 
School at Maitland Park? At this 
happy season of the year we try to 
give them as good a time as they 
would have had in their own homes 
had their parents lived. Christmas 
is always a time of jollity where 
there are lots of boys and girls 
together, and as we have a family 
of 380, you may be sure that the 
preparations have to be on a fairly 
large scale. We can only do this by 
the help of generous friends and a 
postal order or cheque from you 
would be very gratefully received. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, K.G. 


Treasurer: JAMES V. RANK, Esq. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, F.C.LS. 


Offices: 34/46 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SEA-POWER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I am very much obliged by the gracious compliment 
with which Commander Geoffrey Bowles prefaces his interestin 
letter. How ‘“‘long’*the “‘ war” would be, in the event of 
our blockading Germany, would depend on a great man 
factors. Of these one would be the extent to which Germany 
had prepared for such a contingency by the storage of essential 
commodities. While precise information on this point jg of 
course not available, it is evident that in the last few years she 
has accumulated a vast store of such commodities. 

In a book recently translated into English and published by 
Messrs. Hodge (To-Morrow’s War, by Stephen Th. Possony) 
the author argues that the most valuable military use of the 
acroplane is as an adjunct to the blockade, the method bein 
the bombing of stores. The whole thesis of the book is that as 
the requirements of war become more complicated, the 
importance of the blockade must increase: an interesting 
commentary on the trust which at least Mr. Bowles and myself 
still pin in Sea Power.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

W. T. We1ts, 





I Walpole Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE KING OF CANADA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Your description of His Majesty as “‘ King of Canada” 
seems to be wanting in precision on constitutional grounds, 
The Dominion of Canada does not possess, or desire to possess, 
the status of a kingdom. As the inscription on our coinage 
clearly indicates, the British Crown is indivisible; and the 
constitutional position of His Majesty on landing in Canada 
would appear to be “ King of the Canadians.”’—Yours faithfully, 
W. E. J. Linvriezp, 
St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Rainbow Hill, Worcester. 


AFTER THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—If I am given the privilege of commenting upon some 
features of the letter of Sir Maurice Amos, appearing in your 
issue of October 14th, in which he points out what seems to 
him to be the unwarranted and unreasonable criticism of the 
British Government’s attitude in the Czechoslovakian settle- 
ment, as expressed in my letter appearing in your issue of 
October 7th, I would first disclaim any pretension of speaking 
for the American people as a whole or even as a majority, 
but I do maintain that the views expressed in that letter 
are in accordance with the views of great numbers of Britain’s 
most devoted well-wishers in America. 

In his criticism of that letter, Sir Maurice assumes certain 
conditions to have existed at the time of, and before, the 
Munich pact, which justified the action of the British Govern- 
ment, which assumptions are seemingly unwarranted, as 
follows : ; 

(1) That compliance with Hitler’s demands was the alterna- 
tive of war. 

(2) That, in the event of war, Britain and France alone would 
have borne the burden of resistance to totalitarian arrogance. 

(3) That America would have been not only unsympathetic, 
but even hostile in such a struggle in defence of democracy 
and sanctity of treaty obligations. 

It is quite improbable that Hitler would have carried out 
his war-threats against the united opposition of Britain, 
France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia. 

It is equally improbable that such aggression by Germany 
could have been successful, as it would have brought about an 
alignment of other nations in sympathy with democratic ideals, 
which sympathy would have first expressed itself in economic 
assistance, and later, if necessary, in military participation. 

The suggestion of America’s indifferent, or possibly hostile, 
attitude in such a war is wholly unaccountable when uttered 
by so able a writer and publicist as Sir Maurice. 

If the Governments of Britain and France were afraid of 
Germany and Italy in these circumstances, what must be 
their feeling now as to future German and Italian aggressions, 
such as are already foreshadowed since the Munich pect, 
and how can they hope to withstand such aggressions, deprived 
as they are now of the sympathy and support of other nations, 
and with the almost absolute certainty that the power of Japan 
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would bs arrayed against them in respect to their Asiatic 
interests. 

The sacrifice of Czechoslovakia for world peace was a hopeless 
gamble, as is becoming every day more apparent, unless the 
erstwhile democratic nations of Europe tamely submit to all 
the demands of Hitler and Mussolini and become mere 
appeadages of the Rome-Berlin axis. If that is the intention 
of the present Premiers of Britain and France, why waste money 
on increased armament which they will not dare to use ?— 
Yours, &c., M. W. SPEAR. 

502 Ninth-Chester Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE IN THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—As one who has lived in Germany recently I have been 
greatly interested in the various letters to you on the crisis. 

Mr. Bevan suggests that the German people were more 
afraid of war than we were. I cannot agree. No nation could 
have felt a greater horror of war than ours. I do believe, 
however, that Britain is the one country in Europe which 
still thinks that war is not a certainty in the near future. Our 
people do not yet realise this, in my view, undoubted fact 
which leads, and will lead, foreign countries to concentrate 
rather on the right moment to fight than on evading war by 
relying on peaceful negotiation. 

Mr. Bevan also appears to believe that there is some doubt 
if Herr Hitler could have led a united country into a war 
to secure Sudetenland. I am convinced that practically the 
whole nation would have stood firmly behind its Fuehrer. 
Germany did not want war, nor, in German eyes, did Herr 
Hitler—only justice. It was because at last an allied statesman 
appeared to be willing, even anxious, to give Germany justice 
that the German crowds cheered Mr. Chamberlain. 

Another correspondent says that the phrase ‘‘ Peace with 
honour” is misleading, but that the phrase ‘‘ Peace with 
justice ’ ‘‘ should be clear to all.”? Should it? The trouble 


in international questions is to decide what-constitutes justice !- 


It is difficult, often impossible, for two nations, looking at the 
same problem through other eyes and from different vantage 
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points, to come to any sort of agreement whatsoever. | submit 
that in any international dispute only one type of Settlement 
can be described as “just ”’—a compromise. If A imposes 
what he regards as a just settlement on B, the latter wij 
probably regard it as unjust, however sincerely the former 
believes in its justice. 

I am convinced that the one hope for peace rests on our 
ability to persuade Germany that she can secure justice without 
having to fight for it. The longer we delay the reckoning 
the higher will be the price we eventually pay for peace, ani 
the less the ultimate terms will savour of a compromise, The 
same laws hold good in international as in private affairs, Yoy 
may delay settlement, but the interest accumulates. Such js 
the way of the world, and as you cannot put back the clock, 
settle now.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Davip A. T. Carson, 

St. Oswald’s, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. “ 


MR. STRACHEY’S AMERICAN VISIT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—Apropos of the paragraph in ‘‘ A Spectator’s Notebook ” 
(The Spectator, October 14th, 1938) to the effect that, in 
excluding John Strachey, the American authorities showed 
less than common sense. The technical reason for the 
exclusion was that Strachey’s immigration visa had been 
cancelled. This had been done by the American consular 
authorities in London after Strachey sailed. The most 
commonly accepted explanation in the United States is that 
the cancellation was made at the importunity of the Chamberlain 
Government which did not want Strachey to lecture on the 
Munich pact in this country. The incident is being used 
to bolster the view that American officials are altogether too 
much under the influence of the British Foreign Office— 
Yours truly, GEORGE OLSHAUSEN, 
Mills Tower, San Francisco, California. 


THE MUNICH ‘ AGREEMENT 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In the speeches, articles and letters about Mr, 
Chamberlain’s Munich agreement I have read nowhere an 
analysis of the two chief errors involved in the usual defence 
of that agreement. These errors are: (1) That we were right 
to avoid war at all costs, since “‘ war settles nothing.” This 
argument suffers from the fatal mistake of proving too much. 
For it means that whatever a dictator demands must be given 
him, if he intimates that he will make war if he does not at once 
obtain it, as otherwise war will follow and ‘‘ war settles nothing ” 
(the dictator does not think so!). Do the defenders of the 
Munich agreement, which has so ruthlessly sacrificed Czecho- 
slovakia, driven her into the German orbit and made our faith- 
lessness and that of France a by-word throughout the world, 
propose to surrender to Hitler the ex-German colonies, and to 
submit to whatever further demand she may make, since 
‘‘war settles nothing ” ? 

(2) The other error is that, by refusing military aid to 
Czechoslovakia, we saved her from the sufferings of a military 
débdcle. In the first place, there is a reasonable doubt whether 
such a dbdcle would have taken place before we, France and 
Russia could have made things so hot for Germany that she 
would have had more important things to think about than a 
side-show in Bohemia. But this question may be put to Lord 
Halifax, who stressed the argument in his American broadcast, 
‘* If you never intended to stand by Czechoslovakia, if you always 
meant, if the worst came to the worst, to advise France not 
to keep faith with that unfortunate land, as M. Bonnet the other 
day said Britain did, why did you and France not let the Czechs 
know this from the start?” 

That was not the line we took in 1914 with Belgium. Did 
we tell her that she was likely to get hurt if war came, that we 
should be unable to keep our promise to her and that she had 
better make the best terms she could with Germany? We 
were braver then. It may be retorted that our actions in 1914 
were based on our own interests and those of France. Do we 
then only keep our promise when it suits our book to do so? 

The refusal of our Government to pay interest on our debt to 
Amcrica is open to the same charge, namely of mental reserva- 
tion when we made the bargain. If there are now such excellent 
reasons for not keeping our contract with the United States, 
why did we not tell them, when we borrowed the money, that 
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upon the new 14 H.P. model. In appearance and 
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characteristics, but the larger 1901 c.c. engine 
(with fully counterbalanced 4-bearing crankshaft) 
delivers a considerably enhanced performance. 
The new Synchro Mesh Gearbox is combined 
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Stabilisers for complete steadiness at high speeds. 
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we might not be able to repay? I. allude also to this affair 
because no nation except France is likely to be found on our 
side for a very long time to come, or to lend us money or provide 
material, for it will fear that a later British Government may 
produce some plausible reason for breaking its promise or for 
inducing another nation to do so. What friend have we today 
in the world, in the League of Nations or even among the 
British Dominions? It pays to keep our word, even to 
Abyssinia, and that fact we shall soon discover.—I am, Sir, 
E. N. Mozcey (Lieut.-Colonel R.E., ret.). 
Lynwood, Ripon. 


OCTAVIA HILL CENTENARY 


[To the Zditor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—As one who has for very many years been closely connected 
with the voluntary movement for the better housing of the 
poor in this country, and who had the honour to be associated 
in 1900 with Miss Octavia Hill_in creating the Improved 
Tenements Association, may I be allowed to call the attention 
of your readers to the fact that December 3rd next will be 
the centenary of the birth of the greatest of all housing 
reformers ? 

Octavia Hill was born on December 3rd, 1838. Her whole 
life was devoted not only to ‘‘ housing” but to improving 
in all sorts of ways the conditions of life of the people of this 
country, and indirectly of everywhere else. We think now- 
adays that we are being enlightened and up-to-date in pressing 
for open spaces, community centres, nursery schools, better 
recreation bodily and mental for the poor, saving the country- 
side, smoke abatement, and so forth, but in every one of 
these ways and mariy others Octavia Hill was fighting, from 
the ’sixties of last century onward, as brave a battle against 
indifference and opposition as has ever been fought by man 
or woman in the interests of intelligence against stupidity, 
and thereby of good against evil. 

Her greatest achievement was in “housing.” I will say 
no more of that here, except to express my conviction that 
it was not the War by itself which has aroused the public, 





‘““THE ANIMAL NOW 
SQUEALED CONTINUALLY ’’ 


That is just one phrase from a vivisector’s 
description of his experiments on monkeys, pub- 
lished in.the * Lancet ” of September 19th, 1931. 
disclosed in the -same 


Other ghastly details 


article are: ; 

“* Found clinging to the bars of its 
cage uttering repeated and _ peculiarly 
piercing shrieks.” ‘“ Violent muscular 
spasms, occasionally sufficient to throw 
the animal bodily acress the cage, 
occurred.” “ Three animals bit them- 
selves severely, two chewing off the 
end of a finger, and one the whole 
skin of the forearm, exposing the 
muscles from the elbow to the wrist.” 
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and therefore parliaments, to a great effort to amend shameful 
housing conditions in this country, but Octavia Hill phis 
the War. 
The immediate purpose of this letter is to give as ; 
people as possible the opportunity of discovering in an interest. ° 
ing form something more about the life-work of this great 
Englishwoman. The Octavia Hill Centenary Exhibition, 
at the Housing Centre, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.Wu, 
is open, free to the public, from November 14th to 
December 22nd. It provides, in its five sections, evidence 
of (1) Octavia Hill’s Diverse Interests, (2) Her Housing Ideals, 
(3) Growth of Her Housing Movement, (4) Her Own Life, 
with her family and friends, and (5) A Loan Exhibition of 
MSS., letters, speeches, pictures, sketches and _ personal 
belongings.—Yours faithfully, REGINALD Rowe, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Housing Centre, 
13 Suffolk Street, Haymarket, S.W.1. 


EVACUATION AND BILLETING 
OF CHILDREN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—There was recently a letter in The Daily Telegraph from 
a Mr. Douglas Goldring which contained’ a valuable sug- 
gestion to help. solve the complicated problem of billeting 
evacuated children—namely, the utilisation of empty country 
houses. ; 

Many details as zegards compensation to owners, insurance, 
&c., would of course have to be gone into“by experts, but 
meanwhile surely it would be possible for a small team. of 
carefully chosen volunteer owner-car drivers, working under 
the direction of the new Minister of Civilian Defence, to make 
preliminary inspections of possible houses and send in detailed 
reports as to their situation, general condition, and accoms 
modation. 

As an owner-driver with a certain amount of spare time 
I would gladly either organise, or co-operate in, a scheme of 
this kind, and I am sure that there are many other people’ 
who would do the same.—Yours truly, ESME COOKE, 

37 Brunswick Gardens, W. 8. 


ETHICAL OR ETHNIC? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It is surprising to find in your last two issues no reference 
to the quotation by Janus from The Times of the “ ethical 
boundaries ”? of Czechoslovakia, and his remark thereon, 
“‘ Ethics. Que diable fait-elle dans cette galire?”’ Is ‘‘ ethical” 
not an obvious printer’s error for ethnic ?—Yours faithfully, 
CLAUDE CHIDELL. 
58 Brockhill Road, Saltwood, Hythe, Kent. 


THE GERMAN ARMY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—We are accustomed to discrepancies and even contradic- 
tions in the English Press. We even prefer that to the con- 
trolled uniformity of most of the continental Press. But. 
when in a matter of first-class: importance, so responsible a 
contributor to The Spectator as Mr. R. C. K. Ensor tells us 
that Germany chose precisely 1938 for its nefarious action 
against Austria and Czechoslovakia because this is the peak 
year in the German armament scheme, and a London evening 
paper in an article from ‘‘ An Austrian diplomat ” goes so far 
as to quote the actual words of the German Commander-in- 
Chief to the effect that the German Army was quite unprepared 
—‘‘ the army cannot serve in its present state ”—what are we 
to believe ?—Yours, &c., . R. H. “PEK. 

4836 Finchley Road, N.W’. 3. 


THE £1,000 ALL-BRITISH HOUSE 


[Yo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to an article written by 
Mr. Boumphrey, and published in your issue of November 4th, 
1932, in which he appears to have doubted the possibility 
(among ‘other things) of building the above prize-winning 
house design as assessed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 

I consider this article so short-sighted and critical in the 
destructive sense, that I suggest you may now wish to tell 











your many readers that Sir Edwin’s foresight in his selection’ 
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NIGHT MUST FALL... 


Even the longest and most vexing of days must 
eventually give place to... we hope. .. Nights of Gladness 
when the wearing of Dress Clothes should be a pleasure. 
ff Evening Clothes are well cut, there is no other suit which 
displays a man’s figure to better advantage nor gives him such 
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BOOK FAIR 
At EARLS COURT 


THE OBSERVER 


“How. to describe its treasures in a_ limited 
space? It is various, yet homogeneous; coloured, 
yet austere, simplicity. itself in the planning, yet 
multifarious in the. activities displayed. 
There is no room to speak of the Antiquarian 
Booksellers’ stand, with its priceless first editions, 
rare copieS and manuscripts; nor of ‘ The Open 
Bible’... nor of the excellent lectures in the 
hall above the exhibition proper. . . . But our 
parting advice is to visit the Book Fair as often 
as yo can before November 21st, when it 
closes.” 





ADMISSION 1/- 


6d. after 6 p.m. 


12 noon - 8.30 p.m. 
Weds. & Sats. to 9.30 p.m. 


Open until November 21st 





























———————— 


and my knowledge have actually created that which your 

Mr. Boumphrey in his wisdom, suggested was impossible. 

- I enclose an illustration of the house as built at Tonbri 

for your use.—Yours faithfully, EDwarp Banks, 
25 Grove Wood Hill, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


HELP FOR CHRISTIAN JEWS 


{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR} 
Sir,—The outburst of renewed persecutions of all in the new 
““greater Germany” who are even of partly Jewish blood 
must surely have roused your readers to ask if there jg 
anything that can be done to save the lives of these unfop. 
tunate victims. 

May I beg your space to let all who are sorrowing that 
such outrages can happen in the twentieth century know 
that, in spite of great difficulties as to mass emigration, much 
is being done by the relief organisations in this country to 
enable individuals to start life again in other countries? 
Immense sums have been raised by the generous Jewish 
people in this and other countries for the help of those 
victims who are of Jewish faith. Even these funds are not 
enough for the work of re-settlement, which needs capital, 
For those of Jewish blood who are Christians, the Christian 
communities have so far shown an apathy perhaps due to 
ignorance. 

Now that all are shocked by the events of the past days, 
we must hope that sympathy will be shown in a practical way 
by contributions to the organisations which are struggling 
with inadequate funds to extend help to the Christian non- 
Aryan victims. The German Emergency Committee of the 
Society of Friends is finding openings in many countries for 
emigration, providing training in agricultural work and trades 
for those who are waiting for their openings and providing for 
the care of children until the parents can do so. 

We want to make it known that although the Evian Con- 
ference last July has so far failed to provide for large-scale 
emigration, there are far more openings for individuals to start 
life anew than can be filled unless more money comes in— 
Yours faithfully, GEORGE B. JEFFREY, 

German Emergency Committee, Chairman. 

Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


AN UNHAPPY DREAM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have had a dream so strange and unhappy that I am 
impelled to communicate what I have dreamed, if your columns 
are kindly enough to suspend for a brief interval their business- 
like utterance to give place to a transcript of what may after all 
(please God !) be but a foolish and ill-gotten fantasy. 

I dreamed that it was the year 1958 and that I was turning 
over the pages of a school history book—I think American— 
and that as I came towards the end, my gaze fell with dismay 
upon the following paragraphs : 

“The decline of Britain was accelerated by the Munich 
Agreement. Hailed at first by the whole country as a provi- 
dential deliverance from war, it soon became apparent that the 
power and prestige of England had suffered incalculably. The 
love of the people for peace arising as a reaction to the suffering 
and futility of the Great War, and the influence of a one-sided 
interpretation of Christian doctrine urged by men held in 
respect both in Church and State, made it difficult for those 
who counselled armed strength to get a hearing, and confused 
the moral issue. The country failed to unite because good men 
sincerely believed their own views right, and even in the 
face of obvious danger there was a widespread belief that the 
troubles of the time would pass of themselves. Men of action 
like Churchill and Eden, although repeating with monotonous 
insistence the need for national unity and national preparation 
on an unparalleled scale, were not taken seriously till it was 
too late, though even they hardly realised the swiftness with 
which crushing defeat would come through the overwhelming 
superiority of the German Reich in the air. Politically, Britain’s 
collapse was the outcome on the one hand of her departure 
from her age-long and hitherto successful European balance of 
power policy, and on the other, of her failure to operate success- 
fully the newer doctrine of collective security which though 
apparently weak as an instrument of national and Empire 
safety yet could have been made strong by consistent and 
resolute support. 
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Are you well dressed 
BENEATH YOUR SUIT? 








A man who takes pride in the thought that he is 
well dressed pays just as much attention to the fit, 
quality and workmanship of his underwear as he 
does to that of his suit. Braemar are makers of 
fine underwear that comes up to the well-dressed 


man’s standards. 


Braemar Under- 

wear for Men is Cy 
sold at most good 
shops and stores at 
prices from 10/6a 
garment. 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


PLEASE SEND ME the new leaflet ‘ Why You Should Wear 
Wool’, containing full particulars of Braemar Underwear 
for Men. 


PIII cvscsesvssocstsdcntsaseavvassones 

















M. 18.11.38 








INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD, HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
and at Axtell House, Warwick Street, London, W.1 








THINK 


of 





of the thousands 
poor mothers who will 
be unable to provide 
Christmas dinners for 
their husbands and little ones. Think of the poor 
children who will long in vain for Santa Claus, for 
something to tell them that it really is Christmas 
for them too. Thousands of families will have an 
unhappy, you will share 


joyless time—unless 


your happiness with them. 


PLEASE ACT quickly and help us to 


make Christmas a reality 
Your gift of 
£5 would provide parcels for ten poor families. 
send now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


In as many poor homes as you can, 


Please 



























































BLOTTING 


for your Christmas 


| correspondence .. 


By using Ford’s Blotting 
Paper you will ensure 
that the gay appearance 
of your Christmas cards, 
labels, etc., is not marred 
by unsightly smudged 
writing. 





Ford's Gold Medal Blotting 
Paper has been used in the 
Royat Households for 8&0 


years. 


Ford’s Blotting Paper is 
wonderfully absorbent, 
therefore economical. 
lt will absorb ink until 
it is black, and not smear 
writing. It dries your 
writing cleanly and 
sharply. In future, don’t 
just ask for ** Blotting 
Paper.” 


Fora’s have had the honour 

of supplying their Goid Medal 

Blotting Paper to the House 

of Commons since the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 


Look for this water mark 


FORD 
428 MILL 


SUPPLIED 
iN 23 
DELIGHTFUL COLOURS 


Ask for Ford’s by name 
and get the best. 


Obtainable frem Stationers and Stcres everywhere. 


FORDS 


Gold Medal Absorbent 


BLOTTING PAPER 
a trough hae Reigns 


FREE SAMPLES. Write for free samples mentioning “ The 
to T. B. Ford Ltd. Loudwater, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Spectator 
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The pen is mightier than the sword but the typewriter 
is mightier than the pen! It can transfer your thoughts 
to paper faster—and it’s so easy to learn to type. 
This is true of any typewriter but you would do better 
to invest in one of the “Portables” listed below because 
(a) they are made to last a lifetime by British Craftsmen 
(b) they represent the finest typewriter values obtain- 
able at their respective prices. 


».. on one of the ONLY FOUR 


x PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS madeinthe 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Obtainabl: from most Typewriter Dealers and Stationers 















The ONLY FOUR Portable Typewriters 
made in the United Kingdom are:— 

BAR-LOCK 9 gns, IMPERIAIL GOOD COMPANION 10 gns, 
BAR-LET 64 gns. BABY EMPIRE DE LUXE 83 gns, 


Issued by the British Typewriter Manufacturers’ Association, 
Publicity Dept., 229-231 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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WILL YOU BE A 
‘FATHER 
CHRISTMAS: 
TO OUR CRIPPLED GIRLS? 









so 


crippled girls 
seriously handicapped that they cannot hope to earn 
a living unaided, 


There are large numbers of 


We have under our care 340 such girls who have 
become largely self-supporting because we have 
trained them to make beautiful artificial flowers. 
We have a long Waiting List for admission to the 
Crippleage. Must say No! No! No! to the 
pathetic appeals for this aid? 


we 


In addition, we maintain an Orphanage of 200 girls 
from babies up to 15 vears. These, and our other 
activities, call for assistance to this 
Christian enterprise. 


generous 


Report gladly sent on request. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT IN GALLERY HALL NO. 430, 


0 LEAGE 


AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISS OND 
37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1 
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‘* Looking back it is clear that had the component peoples of 
the British Empire realised their danger even as late as Munich 
and united solidly upon a positive programme of maximum 
rea*mament with all the great resources and martial energy gp 
their command, the course of history might have been different, 
At the close of the Great War, Britain and France had ay 
aircraft production capacity of 30,000 machines each, But 
even after the warning of Munich and although the Government 
declared an immediate increase of air-defence measures and 
overhaul of aircraft production methods, the policy of the 
Cabinet was so half-hearted and fumbling and ministerial 
methods so wanting in foresight and vigour as to encourage 
the extreme elements round about the German Chancellor 
to press for an carlier consummation of Nazi aims than had ever 
been thought possible. In England, though the people were 
ready for effort and sacrifice, the lack of commanding national 
leadership led to an absence of moral impetus and national 
co-operation, and the opportunity was lost of rallying together 
for one supreme stand either the free peoples of the Empire, 
or the smaller democratic States against the common enemy, 

** Part of the tragedy of Britain’s defeat was that she was 
conquered and despoiled of the best in her life by a nation 
with whose people she had ties of blood and wished to be friendly, 
and whom had she not been weak she could have taught 
much. Only now, do the German people begin to show 
signs of appreciating the value of individual freedom and of 
those precious aspects of democratic life and feeling which for 
the time were totally submerged in Europe. But an immeasur- 
able price has been paid for their enlightenment, and Europe 
and that large part of the whole world which has been under 
the unspeakable ruin of the recent wars might have been 
spared much sorrow and desolation, had Britain shown more 
purpose and grasp in the crisis years. It was understood 
by many in the United Kingdom that the Nazi régime was the 
enemy both of the free nations of the world and of the German 
people themselves, but this realisation was never given sufficient 
practical expression. Had, for example, a determined and 
sustained effort been made considerably prior to the time of 
Munich, by means of radio and in other ways, to increase 
the contact of the British and French people with the German 
population, thus letting into Germany more of the light of 
free criticism and truth, it is very likely that the embarrassment 
of the National Socialist authorities would have been carried 
to a point at which their aggressive aims against Czechoslovakia 
and South-Eastern Europe would have been impeded and their 
ultimate plans of Anglo-French conquest thwarted. 

**But despite the advantage of an imperial outlook which 
should have prompted the electorate to look beyond the shores 
of England and to see and understand the unexampled rvth- 
lessness of the forces arrayed against the whole system of 
life and faith and government for which they stood, centuries 
of insular safety had produced an easy-going temper of thought 
and action in matters of foreign policy, and neither among leaders 
nor people was there the power to adapt the vast moral and 
material resources of the nation to the demands of a threatening 
calamity.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Ceres. IAN SIMPSON, 


THE ITALIAN EMPIRE 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR} 
Sir,—Tke Anglo-Italian agreement, which brings about the 
recognition of Abyssinia as part of the Italian “‘ Empire,” 
illustrates the profound and bitter truth of that maxim of La 
Rochefoucauld: ‘‘ There are some crimes which become 
innocent and even glorious by their boldness, number and 
excess; thus it comes about that public theft is called ability, 
and to seize provinces unjustly is called making conquests.”— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN GLOAG. 


3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 


DR. PERCY DEARMER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I am writing a life of my late husband, Dr. Percy Dearmet, 
and I should appreciate it if anyone with letters or documents 
likely to assist me, would be kind enough to send me copies. 
—Yours faithfully, NAN DEARMER. 


48 Fubilee Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
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- PLIGHT 


OF THE 


REFUGEE 


Persecuted, without means of livelihood, in 

danger of concentration camp. This is the 

fate of thousands of “ non-Aryans” as well as 
of full Jews in Austria and Germany. 








THEIR PLIGHT BECOMES DAILY 
MORE DESPERATE 


The Society of Friends is helping to 


Find domestic work in England for some. 
Send children to school. 

Train boys prior to emigration. 

Emigrate adults to U.S.A., South America, 


and colonies. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Please make gifts payable to 


GERMANY EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


ROOM 24, FRIENDS HOUSE, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 











A number to remember 
Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 


and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


~ NUMBER 


2] 
3, PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


$s 


3.P.§2 
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This Christmas... ? 
The plight of thousands of Britain's 
poor as Christmas approaches is de- 
plorable and heart-rending. Aged 
widows—ill-nourished mothers—un- 
employed men—hungry children will 
lack the good things and happy times 
which for the more fortunate mark 
the festive season of the Christ-child’s 
birth unless... ? 

Last Christmas 75,000 men, women 
and children were the guests of The 
Salvation Army; 5,000 kiddies were 
given toys and useful presents. 

This year... ? That depends upon 
YOU. Remember those who need 
YOUR help. Make your own 
Christmas happier. 


@ Send a donation to General Evangeline 
Booth, 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 


The 
Salvation 
i\mmy 
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MOTORING 


Cavalcade—To 1905 

The phrase is as senseless as Marathon. It meant and must 
still mean a company of riders on horseback, as Marathon is 
still the name of a place from which war news was once brought, 
and only once. Neither of them means a pageant nor a race ; 
one and the other have for years been used to distinguish a 
panorama of history and practically any contest in which 
speed is the decisive factor. Although they have both been 
misused and mis-timed to such an extent that they have come 
to mean—in the eyes of their users—any old sort of show 
watched by larze numbers of persons, it may not be Marathon 
that you would choose to describe the show of historic motor- 
cars that will start next Sunday from Hyde Park on their 
uncertain Way to Brighton Pier. 

Yet the runner who bore the tidings of victory to Athens 
24 centuries ago at a high average speed had one thing in 
common with the Old Respectables which will go roaring and 
rattling down to the sea in all their bravery of bicycle-wheels 
and driving chains, gay clouds of steam, voluntary and the 
reverse, oil-leaks, bells and pip-squeak horns—the chance of 
not getting there. And perhaps on that very account Sunday’s 
show deserves that threadbare title more than any other. 
It is fairly certain to get it. 


The Courage of 1894 and 1938 


It is much more a pageant that will parade at the Powder 
Magazine before breakfast, a revival of motoring history 
ending in 1905. The oldest car entered is the 1894 German 
Daimler, forefather of the Mercédés and, as it were, aunt of 
the English Daimler—though I am not prepared to argue the 
precise degree of kinship. The field includes Renaults, de 
Dions, Rileys and Lanchesters ; three-wheelers and steam-cars, 
which, incredible to relate and horrible to think of if not to see, 
used a pressure of 150!b. Let him who fancies he is a brave 
man to drive a 1938 car at 100 miles an hour pause to consider 
the possibilities of those 150 lb. of steam pressure, and feel a 
little less vainglorious about his miraculous modern car when he 
sees this highly explosive machine still in one piece after forty 
years, and still going down to Brighton on Sundays. 








Sparking PLUGS 


were chosen for the following outstand- 
ing achievements during the past year: 


* RECORD FLIGHT FROM ENGLAND 
TO NEW ZEALAND AND BACK 
% AUSTRALIA-ENGLAND SOLO FLIGHT 
RECORD 

* KING’S CUP AIR RACE WINNER 
* FASTEST ATLANTIC CROSSING BY 
“MERCURY”’ 
* WORLD'S WATER SPEED RECORD 
* WORLD'S LAND SPEED RECORD— 
Mr. John Cobb 

* WORLD’S NON-STOP LONG 

DISTANCE RECORD 
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K. L. G. PUTNEY VALE, 


SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, 


LONDON, 5S.W.1I5 








Forty Years On 

Are there lessons to be learnt from this cavalcade setting oy, 
to commemorate a forgotten liberation ? Lessons are dul] stuff 
and it seems much more sensible to watch the show and ches 
the Old Crocks (their now official name) as they go rollickin 


past. It may be their only annual outing, but the fact that 
they answer the roll-call at all after nearly half a century gives 
you grounds for hope that some of their descendants may 
uphold that shining tradition. Will the stars of 1938 be al 
present and correct in Hyde Park on a November Sunday in 
1980 ? Obviously you should take your camera with you to 
the Powder Magazine the day after tomorrow. Your grand. 
children will never forgive you if you don’t. 


The New 18 Wolseley 

The 1939 18-h.p. Wolseley is an interesting car for more 
reasons than one. To begin with, it is very cheap; the price 
of the saloon is £325. That is as little money for the space 
and speed as I ever remember. For this much improved 
model will do at least 80 miles an hour on top and give you an 
all-in performance, acceleration, hill-climbing, flexibility ang 
the rest, which would certainly have cost double five years ago, 
It is quieter than last year’s (known as the Police Car), faster 
and pleasanter to drive. It is better sprung and the engine 
runs more smoothly. The bodywork will carry five people with. 
out squeezing and with somewhere to put and shift their legs, 
feet and elbows. Plenty of cars today will admit five people 
in the strictest sense of the term, but only a few will allow 
them more than breathing space once they are in and the 
doors shut on them. The 1885 Wolseley really will accom. 
modate those five and find room for their reasonable amount 
of luggage. The back seat is 55 inches wide at elbow-height, 
with a minimum leg-length of 42} inches. A promising 
answer to America. 

The 6-cylinder overhead-valve engine has a capacity of 
2,300 c.c., which is very moderate for its performance. The 
tax is £13 I0s., the weight 29 cwt. The finish of both engine 
and body is quite excellent, the steering is light and steady, 
the brakes safe and the general feel of the car at all speeds 
confidential. I call it very good value for money, but I think 
it a thousand pities they don’t fit it with some kind of all 
weather body. There is one for the police. 

Itxassou 

At first sight it is no more than an ordinary Basque village 
on a river, such as is to be found anywhere along the western 
slope of the Pyrenees. It is a little beyond Cambo, perilously 
near Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz, halfway from these to St, 
Jean Pied de Port, which may almost be said to share the fate 
of Broadway in the Cotswold. Further, there is the Pas de 
Roland in the immediate neighbourhood, a gorge that is nearly 
as much photographed as Cheddar. The situation of Itxassou 
must seem precarious in the extreme. In the summer cars 
of all kinds stream through it, and of these no doubt a certain 
proportion stop to eat at the pleasant little inn ; but its insig- 
nificance has so far saved it from what has befallen other 
victims of tourisme. 

It is altogether charming, mainly because nobody has 
attempted to make it so. It consists of a cluster of the usual 
whitewashed houses with the plain Basque roof—the longer- 
sloping eave facing the gales off the Bay of Biscay—but with 
little of the gay painting of the more sophisticated type neat 
the Silver Coast. It is real, a place where people have always 
lived their ordinary lives. It would be quite useless for 
cinematograph purposes. The Nive at its feet is well stocked 

with trout, and salmon of fair weight are taken in good years, 
The inn has a wall on which you sit and watch river and road. 

That is all you can say about Itxassou, which is why it is 
an oasis. The Pas de Roland, with its agreeable legend of 
Roland’s rock-drilling charger, awaits your rare moment of 
boredom; a little further off there is Sare, on the Spanish 
frontier, where uncountable pigeons, migrating from the 
Black Forest, cross the Pyrenees twice a year; and there 
is or used to be a show of cherry-blossom thereabouts which 
brought visitors, both native and foreign, as much as twenty 
miles behind a pair of horses. One should not complain 
of the cars whizzing through Itxassou at wicked speed. If 
they went slower they might stop and interfere with your 
view of the cherries, the trout, the pelota fronton, the Rhune 
and other green Pyrenean foothills. Not twenty miles from 
Bayonne and on the now famous Route des Pyréneés, itself, 
Itxassou continues its charmed life. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompame 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


OF recent months there seems to have been a lull in the 
production of gramophone records: it is no doubt still one 
more thing to be ascribed to the political uncertainties of the 
summer and autumn. They have not come in in their usual 
abundance, nor have those which have arrived been for the 
most part of a particularly exciting quality. This review 
deals only with those records—a smaller quantity than usual— 
which can be wholeheartedly recommended. 

Of all the sets of records sent me the two which have most 
pleased me have both been of Beethoven Symphonies—the 
First, done by Toscanini and the B.B.C. Orchestra (H.M.V. 
DB3537-40, 21s.), and the Second, by Weingartner and the 
London Symphony Orchestra (Col. LX725-8, 24s.). The 
First Symphony has recently been receiving an unaccustomed 
amount of attention. Weingartner recorded it—after a long 
interval of neglect by conductors—earlier in the year; and 
Toscanini played the Minuet as a fill-up on his delightful set 
of Brahms’ Tragic Overture. The Weingartner set was praised 
in these columns—it was an enormous improvement on the 
old sets by Henschel and Mengelberg—but it is impossible 
not to concede that the Toscanini set is preferable to it. Every- 
thing in this performance is magically vital and in proportion ; 
and the recording maintains the standard set by the Minuet, 
of which it was said here at the time that it was the best recording 
that we had had from Toscanini. Weingartner’s set of the Second 
Symphony seems. a little desultory compared with Toscanini’s 
performance of the First; but it is a spacious performance 
with substantial merits, and though the recording is not quite 
up to standard in places can share the claim to be the best set 
of the Symphony available with the recording made by Sir 
‘Thomas Beecham about eighteen months ago. One other 
Beethoven Symphony has received a new recording that is ’ 
worth considering—the Seventh, done by Carl Schuricht, a 
conductor new, I think, to recording, and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. This is a clear and well controlled per- 
formance which has received a very satisfactory recording 
(Decca X206-210, 20s.). There are not so many good recordings 
of the Seventh Symphony that it can be ignored. 

Of the other orchestral records the most notable is the 





E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


are made by hand in small numbers to a very high 
standard of perfection,.and they are sold direct to 
the public. If you have not heard one of our 
famous “ Mark ” series you do not know how good 
acoustic reproduction can be. Hand-made gramo- 
phones are obtainable from £13.10.0: they may be 
paid for by instalments. Let us send you a catalogue. 


DAVEY RADIO 


is also made by hand by the same craftsmen, and 
every set is tuned and tested individually. Lovers 
of music hearing Davey Radio for the first time 
are surprised and delighted by the unexpected 
beauties of tone and detail that are revealed, both 
in recorded and in broadcast music. Receivers 
cost from £39, radio-gramophones from £53. 10.0. 
Full details will be sent on request. 


RECORD TOKENS 


No present can be more acceptable to a gramo- 
phone owner than one of our record tokens. They 
are obtainable for any value 
from 3/- upwards, and no 
extra charge is made for the 
token itself, which is in the 
form of an attractive greetings 
card. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES LTD., 


11 Grape Street, W.C, 2. 
(Behind the Princes Theatre.) 


Telephone: 
Temple Bar 7166/7. 

















~ performance : 


performance of Mozart’s. Piano Concerto in D Minor, Ky 
by Bruno Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic Orch, 
(H.M.V. DB3273-6, 24s.). Unless it is superbly Perfo 
this somewhat over-romantic work is inclined to cloy, Herr 
Walter is himself a highly romantic musician, but this Perform. 
ance is so admirably balanced that the sentimental qualities 
of the work do not obtrude themselves. In the Tecording the 
orchestra comes out rather better than the piano ; Herr Walter 
achieves a warm | piano tone, but does not always achieye 
delicacy in the passages where delicacy is needed. A Set a5 
welcome as this is that of Haydn’s hitherto unrecorded § 
No.93in D major, done by Sir Thomas Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia, LX721-3, 18s,), The 
performance of this delightful work could not be bettered, ang 
the recording is very good. 

Of solo instrumental recordings much. the most welcome jg 
that of Lili Krauss playing Schubert’s Piano Sonata in A ming 
Op. 143 (Parlophone R20388-90, 18s.). Why Schuberts 
piano sonatas are not more frequently played and recorded js 
one of the mysteries of musical life. There is none of them 
that does not inspire delight, and the best belong to the same 
range .of greatness as the piano sonatas of Beethoven. This 
sonata is an exquisite and dramatic work, beautifully concig 
and methodical in form. It receives a beautifully expressive 
Miss Krauss produces a very sympathetic 
tone, and her playing is controlled by an exact observance of 
her text. The recording is almost impeccable, and represents 
an astonishing improvement on any other Parlophone record; 
I have heard. One can only hope that the success of these 
records will be sufficient to encourage the company to issue 
records of some of the still unrecorded sonatas. 

No other piano records equal those of the Schubert sonata 
in interest; but there are a few other sets which should not 
be ignored. Schumann’s Carnaval has been recorded four 
or five times before now. But none of the previous sets was 
very recent, and Myra Hess’s recording is therefore welcome— 
particularly as it is so inexpensive. It is done on three H.MV, 
records (C3008-10) at 4s. each, on which the divisions have 
been so made that those who do not want the whole set may 
select. Miss Hess’s performance is uneven—she fails rather 
in Eusebius and Florestan, but achieves minor triumphs in 
Chopin, Papillons and Promenade; the recording is good. 
Edwin Fischer gives a beautifully phrased performance of 
Mozart’s early and rather thin Sonata in C major, K 330, 
on two H.M.V. records (DB3424-5, I2s.); the fourth side is 
filled up with an enchanting Romance in A flat, which is new 
to me and has not, I think, been recorded before. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C major, Op. 111, receives its third performance 
within a fairly short space of time, this time by Backhaus 
(H.M.V. DB3218-20, 18s.). This performance does not 
seem to me quite the equal of Petri’s, but the piano tone 
comes out rather better in the recording and I am aware 
that many people may think Backhaus’s interpretation more 
profound than Petri’s. For less serious moments there is 
Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli, played with triumphant virtuosity 
by Kentner (Col. DX864-5, 8s.), and Rachmaninov’s Preludes in 
D flat major, Op. 32, No. 13, A flat major, Op. 23, No. 8, and 
A minor, Op. 32, No.8 (the first two not much more than clever 
studies, the last of some musical interest), well performed by Eileen 
Joyce (Parlophone E11377, 4s.) and competently recorded. 

Of chamber music recordings the most interesting have been 
those of Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, by the 
Lener Quartet (Col. LX740-3, 24s.), of Mozart’s Quintet in 
D major, K593, by the Pro Arte Quartet and Alfred Hobday 
(H.M.V. DB3090-2, 18s.), and of Bruckner’s Quartet in F major, 
played by the Prisca String Quartet and S. Meincke (Decca 
X220-5, 36s.). The Bruckner Quintet is a desperately uneven 
work, by turns dry and delightful, inventive and conventional 
a liking for which is very much a matter of taste. To those 
who want merely to sample it, I recommend as the most 
rewarding part the slow movement, which is obtainable on 
one record. The performance is good, if not inspired, and 
the recording, which is the only one available, very fait. 
Neither the performance nor the recording of the Lenef 
players in the Beethoven Quartet is quite the equal of those 
by the Budapest Quartet, which remain substantially the 
best version available, far from negligible though this one 1s. 
The Mozart Quintet is superbly done, and may be bracketed 
with the Beethoven First Symphony as the most attractive 
set of records on this list. AUTOLYCUS. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


WINTER SPORTS 


SWEDEN 


inter sport enthusiasts than ever 
Mose making their way this season to 
ceful. Scandinavia. Many of these will 
2 Sweden for their holiday. And of 
these @ considerable number will be new 
to the country, and since the right seleccion 
of a winter sports centre is essential to the 
success of a holiday, a brief appraisal of 
the chief Swedish centres may well be useful. 
Once you have made up your mind what 
kind of sport you are seeking, the rest is 
fairly simple, because Sweden caters for all 
of winter sports enthusiasts—except 
haps the visitor whose mind is more 
the social occasion than the sport. 
Many winter visitors to Sweden go straight 
to Stockholm. This is understandable 
because in this city are combined most 
Swedish winter sport pleasures from January 
to March, together with the more sophisti- 
cated amusements of the capital. The 
gongs of Bellman with your smdrgdsbord 
at an old, underground restaurant in the 
City between the Bridges, and then, at 
night, the Opera. In the morning, ice- 
yachting and skate-sailing amongst the 
islands of Stockholm Archipelago. Just 
outside the city there is a good ski-jump 
(148 feet) at Fiskartorpet. Although prob- 
ably better known for its midsummer 
Maypole Festival, Dalecarlia, the central 
Swedish province six hours from Stockholm, 
possesses much excellent ski terrain, curling 
and skating rinks. Perhaps the most novel 
sport is ski-joring, which is tailing behind a 
horse. The visitor, of course, will find 
plenty of tobogganing and sleighing, and 
firm snow can be depended upon from 
January to March or April. The Vasa Ski 
Race—commemorating the dramatic dash 
after Gustavus Vasa, later King and deliverer 
of Sweden from the Danish yoke—enables 
you to see some of Europe’s finest ski- 
runners in action. On the hills above 
Rattvik, good ski-runs are laid out, and at 
Salen, further north, where a luxurious hotel 
has recently been opened, the terrain is even 
finer. Grangarde Tourist Hotel, on a 
peninsula between Lakes Bysjon and 
Bjorken, is also a fine centre for skating, 
skiing and toboganning. Jamtland has a 
reputation, both in Sweden and elsewhere, 
for varied and exciting winter sports, the 
season extending until the end of April. 
In the last two months the days are long, 
from twelve to fourteen hours, the snow 
deep, firm and fast. Jamtland has few 
outstanding peaks, the country undulating 
pleasantly and at a high average level. This 
provides the enjoyment of a series of reason- 
ably grcd:d ups and downs. The visitor 
can ski-run downhill, on the flat, and climb 
for hours at a time without fatigue. Are, 
avery popular Jamtland centre, provides a 
wide variety of winter .sport, not least 
exciting of which is “‘ Akja” riding. An 
“Akja” is a Lapp sleigh—a small, light 
piece of work, beautifully designed, very 
fast, drawn by reindeer. An aeroplane 
and glider are available to offer the downhill 
ski-runner a means of quick ascent to Mount 
Areskutan, from which height he can 
descend leisurely and with much pleasure. 
“Tourist stations” such as Valadalen 
(1,970 feet) and Nya Sylstationen (3,120 
feet) are found scattered through the moun- 
tans, and ski-running from one to the 
other, staying the night and then passing on 
toa place such as the Hedmans Hotel at 
Halland, is a popular pastime. Storliea, 
also in Jamtland, is best known by the tyro. 
Nursery slopes rise everywhere, gradients 
ae easy, and there are instructors speaking 
good English. 


Although not so easy to reach as the 
better-known ski-ing districts, Harjedalen, 
the province just south of Jamtland, has the 

ghest mean level of all Swedish provinces, 
and at centres such as Fjallnas and Funas- 
dalen sport is very fine indeed, if not par- 
tcularly easy. 

Abisko in Lapland, twenty-four hours by 
xpress from Stockholm, offers a month 





tound about Easter of excellent ski-running 
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THE VERY BEST 
WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISE 
by the NEW 


ARANDORA 


The World's Most Delightful 


Cruising Liner 


STAR 


from SOUTHAMPTON 








to MADEIRA: 


GUADELOUPE -« GRENADA 
LA GUAIRA (Venezuela) 
PANAMA « JAMAICA - GRAND CAYMAN 
HAVANA - NASSAU : MIAMI - ST. KITTS 
PUERTO RICO - DOMINICA - ANTIGUA 
ST. LUCIA - BARBADOS -: LAS PALMAS 


TRINIDAD ° 


~-—-———————— ——- ~---------F4 


There is still time to 


secure 


BOOK NOW 


accommodation 


54 Days from 


117 GUINEAS 


your 


For personal comfort, diversity of sports and all social 


amenities, the ARANDORA STAR is unique and supreme 





BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., 





5.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 





Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester & Agencies 
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Swiss Spar’ 


7 AND HEALTH Says 
- a 








Champéry ear 


Winter Sports Centre. Swiss Ski-ing school. Large 

ice rink, 9,000 sq. yds. Teleferic Champery— 

Planachaux with compartment’ for 18 persons, 
ascent 17 minutes, 


Moderate prices, hotel accommodation for 1,000. 
Enquiries through the official Tourist Office, 
Champery. ‘Telephone: 41. 








IN THE MOST WONDERFUL SKI-ING COUNTRY 


LES RASSES 


Sur STE..CROIX. Altitude, 4,000 it. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Open from Dec. 20th. Every Comfort. Excellent 
Cuisine. 140 Beds. Inclusive Terms. 11 Frs.= 
106. Private Ice Rink. Orchestra. Garages. 








Join the Snow Worshippers 


at 


THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 


AROSA 60008. 


From Fr. Sw. 15—Daily. 


Grisons 














BARR & STROUD 
BINOCULARS 


BRILLIANT 
OPTICALLY 


SUPERB 
MECHANICALLY 


Send for list _S.P. and 

free booklet, - 

“ CHOOSING A ‘ 
BINOCULAR.” OBTAINABLE FROM 

to the makers ee A it gio 


BARR &STROUD UD. * 13 Victoria St,, London, 8.W.4 









































i forage TOUR 


sepsis weeks in 
visiting Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and Benares. 
from Liverpool, December 17 anc 
Marseilles, December 24, by City 
of Venice, returning by same 
steamer to Marseilles on February 
15, and Piymouth on February 22, 
inclusive fare for 

complete tour ¥ 

From Marseilles re- 

tarning to Marseilles £144 











E et R M A >, eee | 
104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €.C.3 
Tower Bidg., Laverpool «-75 Bothwell St., Glasgow 








Travel Notes 


and jumping. Riksgransen, two hours 
further west, carries on the sport under the 
Midnight Sun—until well into June. The 
ways to Sweden are three: a thirty-four- 
hour voyage from Tilbury by the direct 
sea route to Gothenburg; a forty-three- 
hour land route across Germany to the 
Sassnitz-Tralleborg train-ferry and Stock- 
holm; or a seven-hour aeroplane flight 
from Croydon to the capital. The living 
expenses can be kept down to Ios. a day 
or slightly under. And there are special 
reductions in fares to certain centres, in 
some cases amounting to 50 per cent. 


NORWAY 


In Norway men have always travelled on 
ski, so it is not surprising that this country 
has produced some of the world’s finest 
exponents of ski-running and jumping, par- 
ticularly since the landscape is open and 
undulating, with ideal conditions for winter 
sports. In the lowlands from mid-Decem- 
ber until mid-February, and in the moun- 
tains right up to the end of April, ski-ing, 
tobogganing and skating are in full swing, 
Easter being one of the most popular times 
for sports. The famous Holmenkollen 
Competition, which is the greatest of Inter- 
national Ski-ing contests, takes place near 
Oslo during the first week of March. 
Skating is to be found almost everywhere, 
the chief centres being Oslo, Trondheim, 
Hamar, Lillehammer, and Kongsberg. Ice 
hockey, curling, dancing and torchlight pro- 
cessions will all be found at-these centres. 
Those who like tobogganing will find, near 
Oslo, a charming restaurant named Frog- 
nerseteren, from which winds a road two 
miles long known as “ the corkscrew.” An 
electric train runs almost parallel with this 
road, and toboggan enthusiasts use the 
trains from Oslo to reach the top of this run. 
This is a very popular pastime at Oslo 
during the winter months. The Winter 
Sports centres of Norway are many, and 
space does not permit mention of all. For 
the experienced ski-runner Bessheim is a 
good centre, the hotel being open from 
March 1st. There are several steep runs 
with a drop of 3,000 feet, all in open 
country, with snow from 3 to 6 feet. Fefor 
is good, both for experts and beginners. 
Detached villas accommodate visitors, and 
the season is from December to April. 
Another all-round ski-ing centre is Gausdal, 
the ski-ing being excellent between Decem- 
ber and April. Depth of snow varies from 
three to six feet, and thirteen hours of sun- 
shine may be enjoyed here at Easter. Geilo 
is sometimes said to be the most popular 
resort on the Bergen-Oslo mountain railway. 
It stands 2,600 feet above sea level and snow 
conditions are reliable. There are good 
nursery slopes close to the hotel. At 
Hosbjér there are fine ski-ing fields and 
tobogganing slopes some miles in length. 
There is also a skating rink, and the hotel 
is excellent. The season is from December 
to March. A new winter resort within 
reach of Bergen is Stalheim. The sur- 
rounding mountains are ideal for downhill 
races, and the staked tracks through the 
valleys are very popular with beginners. 
The season here is from February Ist until 
the latter part of April, the snow being 
from two to five feet in depth. The people 
of Norway are charming, and’ British 
visitors are always welcomed. 

Finland is growing in popularity every 
year, both for summer and for winter 
holidays. The beauty of the country, the 
cheap salmon fishing, and the delightful 
hospitality offered to visitors almost always 
result in another visit the following year. 
In 1940 Finland is to be the centre of the 
International Olympic Games, and invita- 
tions are being sent.to all countries with 
National Olympic Committees, the Helinski 
Stadium being enlarged to accommodate 
63,000 spectators. Full particulars of tours 
to Finland are obtainable from the Finnish 
Travel Bureau, 7 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 

A Winter Sports Party organised by 
Camps and Tours Union leaves for 
Saas-Fee on December 28th, returning on 
January 11th. The largest hotel is reserved 


..énto sunshing ' 


CANARY ISLES + AFRICA 
(Senegal) » STH. AMERICA 
PANAMA « WEST INDIES 
BAHAMAS * FLORIDA 


MADEIRA 


by the favourite cruising liner 


“LACONIA” 


20,000 tons 


From Liverpool 


JAN 26 


From Southampton 


JAN 28 


52 days from 100 gns. 


“FRANCONIA” World Cruise 
Dec. 1938 to June 1939, 44,000 
miles, 36 ports, from 410 gns., in- 
cluding standard shore excursions. 


New World Rivieras — Florida, 
California, Gulf Coast, . Nassau, 


X Bermuda, Jamaica. Through book- / 
sings via New Yorkatinclusive rates { 


Write for illustrated folder 

to your local agent or 

Cunard White Star Ltd., 
Liverpool, London. 











Cunard Wil 
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JAMAICA 


BY 


FYFFES LINE 


98 Days - - - £60. O 


(including 2 days’ Hotel in Jamaica). 


35 Days - - - £70.10 


(including 9 days’ Hotel in Jamaica). 












WEEKLY SAILINGS from BRISTOL 
(AVONMOUTH DOCKS). 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


FYFFES, Ltd., 31-32 Bow 
W.C.2. City Agency: 
Bishopsgate, London, 
125 Pall Mall, 
Agents. 


ELDERS & 
Street, London, 
7 Camomile Street, 
E.c.3. West End Agency: 
Londen, S.W.1, or usual 



















This winter’s winner ...a 
holiday voyage by Harrison 
Line to Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad 
and Demerara. Six weeks of 
summer! Monthly sailings 
from London. 


Thos, & Jas. Harrison, Dock House, 
Billiter Street, E.C.3 (Royal 4231). 
WestEnd:11 Lr.RegentSt.,S.W.1 











WINTER SPORTS PARTIES 









SAAS-FEE (6,000 {t.). December 28-January 11. 

Winter Sports certain. Splendid Ski-ing. Ski School 

Large lee Rink. Magnificent scenery and _ brilliant 

fun Largest hotel entirely reserved for adults 

and lies and a smaller one for Public Sc hoolboys, 
Dr. and Mr s. Fothergill with the Party. 

eGyPT AND THE SUDAN 

Febr laty 10-March 16 (or Egypt only to March 4). 

1 Thebes. Aswan, Wadi Haliz, 

A tour of exceptional intercsi 

Fothergill, accompanied by Miss 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 


415 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 





Mayfair 5542. | 


Travel Notes 


for adults, and a smaller one for public 
schoolboys. The party will be under the 
charge of Dr. and Miss Fothergill. Full 
particulars may be obtained from Camps 
and Tours Union, 415 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


WINTER CRUISING 


It is already plain that the West Indies 
are going to be very popular for winter 
holidays this year, and many enterprising 
steamship companies have arranged delight- 
ful cruising holidays in this part of the world. 
Curiously enough, in this connexion, a 
charming little book of verse has just 
reached me entitled, Famaica, Isle of Fune, 
by Geoffrey M. Gamble (Gale and Polden, 
Ltd., Aldershot, 3s. 6d.). It is clear that 
Mr. Gamble has experienced the charm of 
the island, and one might well be grateful 
that it has inspired this delightful little 
volume. The production is excellent, and 
there are nine pleasing little pen and ink 
illustrations by T. M. Cuckson. For those, 
however, who would like to see the West 
Indies for themselves here are some sug- 
gestions. The Royal Mail Line is announc- 
ing a West Indies Cruise of 55 days by the 
famous ‘ Atlantis.’ Ports visited including 
Las Palmas, Barbados, Trinidad, Grenada, 
Curacao, Cartagena, Cristobal (for Panama 
Canal), Jamaica, Cayman Islands, Havana, 
Miami, Nassau, Puerto Rico, St. Lucia, 
St. Kitts, Antigua and Madeira. Fares are 
from 110 guineas. This cruise starts from 
Southampton on January 25th, ending at the 
same port on March 21st. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway have two cruises to the 
West Indies by ‘Empress of Australia’ 
and ‘ Duchess of Atholl’: the first leaves 
Southampton on January 21st for 38 days, 
the second from Liverpool on February 
18th. This cruise lasts 35 days. Then 
there is the luxurious cruise by the ‘ Aran- 
dora Star,’ sailing from Southampton on 
January 21st for Florida, Cuba and Panama. 


This cruise ends on March 16th, some of 


the places visited being Madeira, Guade- 
loupe, Grenada, Trinidad, La Guaira 
(Venezuela), Panama, Jamaica, Grand Cay- 
man, Havana, Nassau, Miami, Florida (for 
Palm Beach), St. Kitts, Dominica, Antigua, 
St. Lucia and Barbados. ‘The fare is from 
117 guineas. 


Those to whom comfort, rest and relaxa- 
tion on an ocean voyage are all-important 
should consider the service to Jamaica offered 
by Fyffes Line. The round trip can be 
made in 28 days, 26 days on the sea and two 
days at the Myrtle Bank Hotel, Kingston, 
at an inclusive charge of £60—a further 
7 days at the hotel can be included for a 
total outlay of £70 Ios. The number of 
passengers carried ensures individual atten- 
tion, and service is of the first class. There 
are deck games, sports and dancing for the 
more energetic, but those who prefer rest 
and quietness are assured of perfect freedom 
in this respect. Climatic conditions in 
Jamaica are at their best from November to 
April, the warmth of the sun in that delight- 
ful island being in strong contrast to the wet 
and sunless days of our English winter. 
The stay in Jamaica can be lengthened as 
desired and there is a wide range of accom- 
=e available. 





By the First-class Cruising Liner 
VOLTAIRE ? 


16 DAYS FROM 25 GNS. 
Leaving Southampton on December 20 for 
Lisbon, Teneriffe, then cruising into Southern 
Sunshine, returning via Santa Cruz de la 
2alma to 
MADEIRA FOR NEW YEAR FESTIVITIES. 
teturn to Southampton Jan. 5. 


CANARY ISLES— 
WEST Ae SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST INDIES—FLORIDA 
A 56 DAYS’ CRUISE FROM 95 CNS. 














Leaving Southampton on February 4 for 
Teneriffe, Dakar, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Kingston, Havana, Miami, Porto 
Rico, Madeira. 
Returning to Southampton April 1. 


ROUND VOYAGES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
Regular service of first-class cargo vesseis. 


AMPORT:HOL LINE 


L TED 
27, Leadenhall St., pod Ad EC.3 (Tel.: Royal 
5723), Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 3, or 
* Tourist Agents. 
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SAVOY 


_—_ 


MADEIRA 


he Savoy, Madeira’s most modern 
and extensive hotel, occupies the 
finest position on Funchal: Bay, situated 


on the cliff-top 150 feet above sea-level. 
There is accommodation for over 200 
guests in well-appointed rooms and 
suites. The many social rooms are com- 
fortable and spacious. The Savoy has 
a reputation for sport and. recreation; 
a unique feature is the private Bathing 
Lido, with sun-bathing terraces and 
buffet bar. Dancing is arranged in the 
hotel or the cliff ballrogm, and every 
day there are tennis, croquet and beach 
games to be enjoyed, 


Illustrated folder and current tariff from 
London Office: 2, Robert St., Adelphi, 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 7602 or Agents. 

















FOR SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS GO TO 


THE CONTINENT 


FARTHER AFIELD 


Cooks have just published an Cooks have also published a 
illustrated handbook which handbook dealing with World 
points the way to many a Travel. Madeira, Africa, West 
delightful ‘sunspot ’—on the Indies and New World Roivieras, 
Continent and round the Medi- South America, the Orient and 
terranean, French and Italian T H oO S e Cc oO @) K & S oO N L T D. Far East, Australia and New 
Rivieras, Switzerland, Portugal, Zealand. There are suggestions 


Malta, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
North Africa, Egypt ; also sunny 
nooks in the British Isles. 


Ask for Programme No. 117 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1, AND BRANCHES 


There are Cruise and Winter Sports 


programmes too! 


in its pages to fire the imagina- 
tion of the most hardened stay- 
at-home, 


Ask for Programme No, 118 
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Swift.... 
Smooth.... 
Efficient.... 


IS OUR WINTER 
SPORTS SERVICE 


Nothing to worry you, nothing to 
mar your enjoyment, if Dean and 


Dawson arrange your Winter 
Sports holiday. We provide 
travel, hotels, tips, taxes, etc. 


inclusive prices in Switzerland by 
Normal Services range from 


10 DAYS - £8.15.6 
17 DAYS - £12. 8.0 
or by Special Train from 

9 DAYS - £8. 5.0 


16 DAYS - £11.17.6 


Also Winter Sports in other 
countries, 

As we hold room allotments at 
many centres, we can show you 
plans from which YOU CAN 


CHOOSE YOUR ROOM BEFORE 
YOU LEAVE. Would you like a 


copy of our illustrated brochure ? 


Write, 


Dean & 
Dawson 


81 Piccadiwy, W.1 (Gros. 2873); 163 

Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 (Man. Hse. 4432); 

and at Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Brighton, etc. 


call, or ‘phone to: 





FINLAND for WINTER SPORTS 


18 DAYS FOR ONLY £20. 10s. 
REINDEER SKI-JORING AND SLEIGHING 
70-METRE SKI-JUMP. NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
VOYAGE IN ICE-BREAKING VESSEL. 


VISIT FINLAND for 1939 Summer Holidays. 

Also Olympic Games, July 20—Aug. 4th, 1940. 

Illustrated leaflet ‘‘ M.,” 
FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 

7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Write for 








WINTER HOLIDAYS 


The Travel Manager is at all times 
willing to obtain special information 
required by readers in the matter of 








Cruises, Tours or Independent 
Travel. Enquiries should be addre ssed 
to the Travel Manager, ° The 
S 


pectator, "99 Gower Street, London, 


A | 














Travel Notes 


The Royal Mail Line are offering .all- 
the-year-round tours to Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina, return tickets for tourists 
and others spending a short time in South 
America being issued at special rates 
varying according to the length of stay. 
For instance, there is a 35 per cent. reduc- 
tion from two single fares in the case of 
passengers ‘who return not later than the 
northbound voyage of the ship by which 
the southbound voyage was made. A 20 
per cent. reduction is made off two single 
fares when passengers are spending not 
more than six months from the date of 
landing in South America to date of embark- 
ation for the return transatlantic journey. 
The ships making these cruises make calls 
in Spain, Portugal, Madeira or Canary 
Islands, Pernambuco or Rio de Janeiro. 
Mention should also be made of the 
* Atlantis ’ Christmas Cruise leaving South- 
ampton on December 22nd for Madeira, 
Dakar, Equator, Sierra Leone, Gambia 
and Las Palmas, the voyage being one of 
23 days and costing from 39 guineas. The 
World Cruise of the ‘Empress of Britain ’ 
is another luxurious holiday for those who 
like the last word in comfort. This ship 
has a tonnage of 42,350 (gross) and a length 
of 760 feet. She is, of course, the Flagship 
of the Canadian Pacific Line. The 1939 
itinerary is eastward through the Mediter- 
ranean, and thence via the Suez Canal and 
Red Sea to India. Then to Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, Siam, Hong-korg and East 
Indies. Across the Indian Ocean to South 
Africa, westward to St. Helena, South 
America, the West Indies, New York and 
back to Southampton. For those who 
prefer something out of the ordinary there 
is the very interesting voyage of 1,000 miles 
up the Amazon by the comfortable ships 
of the Booth Line. The tours are of seven 
weeks’ duration (without change of steamer). 
The ships have special ventilating and heat- 
ing installations for the warmer and colder 
parts of the voyage: a special deck is pro- 
vided for deck tennis and games are played 
on the boat deck without inconvenience to 
those who desire rest. An open air swim- 
ming bath and dancing on deck are among 
the other amusements. When Manaos 
is reached there are shore excursions of a 
kind unobtainable elsewhere, such as a 
visit to the lagoons where the giant Victoria 
Regia water lilies are found. The tours 
cost from £75 first class, inclusive of shore 
excursions. 

The Harrison Line announces a holiday 
voyage to the West Indies visiting Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad, and 
Demerara, the cruise lasting for six weeks 
and costing £75, and Messrs. Lamport and 
Holt have some tempting sunshine cruises 
by the First-Class cruising liner ‘ Voltaire.’ 
One of these is a Christmas and New Year 
cruise of sixteen days costing from 25 guineas, 
leaving Southampton on December 2oth for 
Lisbon and-Teneriffe, then via Santa Cruz 
de la Palma to Madeira for the New Year 
Festivities. Another cruise by this company 
visits the Canary Isles, West Africa, South 
America, the West Indies and Florida. The 
cruise takes 56 days and costs from 95 guineas. 


TRAVEL HANDBOOKS 


A number of very useful handbooks have 
reached me during the last few weeks. Thty 
deal with winter sports, holidays at home and 
overseas, cruises, tours, and almost every 
conceivable form of winter holiday. Amongst 
them are the following: from Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and Son, “ Cook’s Winter 
Sports Handbook,”’ which is well illustrated 
and produced, and i is full of suggestions for 
winter sports holidays in all parts of the 
world. Another excellent handbook on 
winter sports is published by Messrs. 
Dean and Dawson, the suggestions embracing 
nearly all Europe. This firm has made 
arrangements by which you can choose your 
room before you leave England. Another 
interesting booklet published by this firm is 
entitled ‘ Holidays Overseas,’”’ with sugges- 
tions for South and East Africa, Australia, 
Madeira, Egypt, the South Sea Islands, 
India, Ceylon, Nederland Indies, and many 
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SWEDEN THIS YEAR 


Sweden has every natural advantage as 
a winter sports centre—good snow, long 
season and varied terrain ; and Sweden 
has every man-made advantage too— 
good hotels, warm hospitality, well 
organised travel. English is widely 
spoken and terms are wonderfully 
moderate. 





Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET to the Swedish Travel 
Bureau (Dept. Z.H./8), 21 Coventry 
Street, London, W.1 ; the British and 
Northern Shipping Agency, Marlow 
House, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3, and 
leading travel agencies. 
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|000 


MILES 
UP THE 


AMAZON 
3s. HILARY 


FROM LIVERPOOL 


A seven weeks’ tour taking you to 

Portugal and Madeira, across the South 

Ailantic, and up the Amazon as far as 

Manaos, 1,000 miles inland. Fares, £75, 

480, £85, including all organised shore 

excursions. Single and _ two-bedded 
cabins, no inside rooms. 


For full particulars and illus- 
trated booklet, apply Dept. No. 
4, Booth Line, Cunard Bldg., 
Other Amazon Jiyerpool 3, or 1/3 Robert 
ours by Ss. Street, London, W.C.2, 
Hilary and the usual Agents. 


Anselm, Jan. 
6, Feb. 16, 
Mar. 9, Apt 


‘| BoothITine 


and 











ACROSS THE EQUATOR a 
BY THE 27,560 - TON 
“CAP ARCONA” 
THE FASTEST AND LARGEST SHIP 
SAILING FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


via Lisbon and Madeira 
to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 


Sailings: Nov. 25, Jan. 13, Feb. 24. 
AN IDEAL FIVE WEEKS ROUND VOYACE 


FIRST CLASS TOUR FARES 
TO RIO DE JANEIRO AND BACK - £115 
TO MONTEVIDEO AND BACK- - £124 
TO BUENOS AIRES AND BACK - £126 


Spacious public rooms and decks, swimming 
pool, full-size tennis courts, passenger lifts, etc. 


/WINTER IN MADEIRA. 


Special calls with guaranteed accommodation 








out and home by above sailings. 


4 wean Fares, £36 Ist class, £24 2nd aan 
HAMBURG SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 


/ Genezal Agents: Stelp & Leighton, Ltd., 
/ 13-14 Fenchurch Bldgs., E.C.4. Tel. Royal 3111. ye 
West End Agency: 11 _ or 

Regent St., S.W.I 
4 ? © of usual Agents. ¢ # WSs 














Travel Notes 


other interesting countries. Messrs. Thomas 
Cook have a booklet, “ Winter Sunshine 
Overseas,’’ with offers of tours in Mexico, 
West Indies, Florida, Round the World 
Tours, Triangular Tours, New Zealand, 
China, Malaya and Siam, and other coun- 
tries. The same firm has issued an interest- 
ing booklet entitled “‘ Egypt and The Nile 
Voyage.” Suggestions include a 30-day 
holiday in Egypt costing 80 guineas, leaving 
London on November 28th, and a second 
tour of the same duration and price leaving 
Londin on December 26th. Any of these 
booklets will be sent gratis to Spectator 
readers on request to the firms concerned. 
Another useful booklet is “‘ Choosing a 
Binocular,” published by Messrs. Barr and 
Stroud, 15 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
This, also, is well illustrated, and tells how 
binoculars work, and the type and size to 
choose when buying. Readers may obtain 
a copy without charge from Messrs. Barr and 
Stroud. 
* * * 

Personally conducted tours of Morocco 
have been organised by British Overseas and 
Continental Travel, Ltd., 24 Beauchamp 
Place, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
These are conducted by Miss C. Gray 
Ward, F.R.G.S., and the itineraries include 
many picturesque towns, the travelling 
being very comfortable. The tours occupy 
twenty-four days and cost forty guineas, 
including return rail fares between London 
and Southampton, and return steamer from 
Southampton to Tangier, as well as hotels, 
meals, and excursions. Departure dates 
are December 16th and February 17th. 
The same firm has planned several ten-day 
tours of Southern Spain which begin on 
December 16th and 30th, January 27th, 
February 17th, and March 3rd. The tours 
cost approximately £30. 

* * * 

The maiden voyage of the ‘ Dominion 
Monarch,’ the world’s most powerful 
motor vessel, recently launched by the 
Shaw Savill Lines, begins on February 17th 
from Southampton. This great liner (27,000 
tons) has quadruple screws, and represents the 
last word in comfortable travel. She will 
reach South Africa in a fortnight, Australia 
in 26 days and New Zealand in 35 days. 

* * * 

Those who are visiting Madeira this winter 
will find excellent accommodation at the 
Savoy Hotel, which occupies a position 
overlooking Funchal Bay. The Savoy has a 
reputation amongst visitors to Madeira, 
and has its own private Bathing Lido, with 
sun-bathing terraces. Recreations include 
dancing, tennis, croquet, and beach games. 
An illustrated folder is obtainable from 
the London Office at 2 Robert Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.1., or from the 
Travel Agencies. 

* * * 

The 1938-1939 Winter Season of Pump 
Room Concerts at Bath is likely to attract 
music-lovers to this city during the coming 
months. Programmes of light, tuneful 
music will be played at the morning concerts, 
and on Tuesday and Thursday afternoon. 
Symphony Concerts will be given on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, and 
it may here be said that the programme is 
of a high standard. The concerts to be given 
on Saturday afternoon and evening will 
introduce celebrated artists, alternating with 
special Feature Programmes. In addition 
to the musical programmes arrangements 
have been made for a series of lectures 
by some of the most distinguished lec- 
turers of the day. Practically all the 
talks will be illustrated, most of the lantern 
slides being in colour; some of the Talks 
are illustrated by unique cinematograph 
films. Lectures are usually held on Fridays 
at five o’clock. Miss Jean Batten talks on 
“Flying Experiences,” on December 9th, 
and other lectures are concerned with 
“ What’s Happening in China,” “‘ Develop- 
ment of the North-West Territories of 
Canada,” “ Through Beautiful Cyprus,” 
“ Khyber Railways,” “ The Blue Danube,” 
and other interesting subjects of general 
interest. Detailed information is obtainable 


from John Hatton, Spa Director, Bath. 














for Winter Spor's 


@ SKI-ING . TOBOGGANING . 
SKATING . CURLING 


@ CRISP SNOW SMOOTH 
NATURAL ICE NO AVA- 
LANCHES 


@ BLUE SKIES . EXHILARATING 
AIR . BRIGHT SUNSHINE 


@ Comfortable Hotels . 
Food and Cooking . 
en Pension Terms 
spoken at ail 


First Class 
Moderate 

English 
Winter Sports 





Centres. 
0 INEXPENSIVE INCLUSIVE 

TOURS 
New season's brochure from your Travel 
Agent or from Norwegian State Railways, 
16 Norway Housz, Cockspur Strect, L sndon, 

S.W.1. 

EE EL SE es 


Tours to Morocco, personally conducted 
by Miss C. Gray Ward, F.R.G.S. Itineraries 
include many picturesque towns, whilst 


travelling arrangements 


for comfort. 


24 DAYS FOR 40 GNS. 


Inclusive fare covers return rail London- 
Southampton, return steamer Southamp- 
ton-Tangier, rail fares, hoteis, meals and 
excursions. Dep. Dec. 16 (Special Xmas 
arrangements at Marrakesh) and Feb. 17. 


@ BRITISH OVERSEAS AND 
CONTINENTAL TRAVEL LTD. 
24 Beauchamp Place, Brompton Rd., $.W.3. Ken. 9277 


SEA TOURS 


are unequalled 





@ LISBON for pORTUGUESE RIVIERA 
(Estoril, Cascaes, Praia da Rocha, etc.). 
@TANGIER for MOROCCO TOURS. 


Escorted or Independent, 15 to 24 days. 


Fez, Casablanca, Meknes, Sahara, 
Marrakesh, Rabat. 
@ MARSEILLES for French and Italian 


Rivieras (Inclusive Tour, 18 days, Southamp- 
ton-Marseilles, then overland to Genoa, 
returning via Villefranche, and Algiers 
to Southampton). 


@ ROUND VOYAGE-SUMATRA & JAVA 
66 days—tst class, £152. 2nd class, £113. 


Itineraries and fares inctusive of shore 
excursions on application. 
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120 Pall Mall, pe = W.L 


U.K. Agents: 
3 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C 
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In the Name 
of Humanity 


One more pitiless blow has been 
dealt to the lives and homes of 
half a million human beings—the 
Jews of Germany. Already denied 
almost everything that makes life 
worth living, they are now faced 
with moral and material enslave- 
ment. Before it is too late we 
must save all whom it is possible 
to rescue—especially the young. 


Great sums have already been 
raised by the Jewish communities 
here and abroad; and largely by 
their help about two hundred 
thousand have migrated to every 
part of the world, including Pales- 
tine. But these funds are ex- 
hausted, now when the need has 
become greatest. Further large 
amounts running into millions 
must be found. Since we know 
that many members of other 
communities, out of the fullness 
of their sympathy, desire to assist, 
our appeal, for the first time, is 
extended to all men and women 
who feel the call of a common 
humanity. 


BEARSTED. 

J. H. HERTZ, Chief Rabbi. 
NEVILLE LASKI. 

SIMON MARKS. 

LEONARD G. MONTEFIORE. 
READING. 

LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 
SAMUEL. 

CHAIM WEIZMANN. 


Contributions should be sent to 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
London, E.C.4, envelopes being 
marked “‘Council for German Jewry.” 


-break the rules by getting married under the age of twenty-six 
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THE KING’S SERVICE ae 

B I : H ; be J iThe 

y Ian Hay 
Major-General Beith’s appointment as Public Rela 
Officer to the War Office has synchronised with the app 
of his pleasant and informal history of the British ; 
soldier, under his well-known pseudonym of “ Jan Hay 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.). It recalls in style The First Hundry 
Thousand and other books that he wrote about our volyy " 
during the War. Two-thirds of the book are given to the 

historical sketch, closing with the Great War, and jp 

remaining hundred pages Ian Hay describes the daily 

of army life and the meaning of army discipline and discusses 
the difficulties of recruiting. It is no secret that the men why 
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bring trouble upon themselves as well as on the Army, and tha 
the higher wages offered in civil life tempt many trained img fi 
to seek their discharge. Ian Hay considers such questign Ml 
fairly while making it clear that the private soldier’ is my; 
better treated nowadays and i; taught a trade so that he need nyt 
fear to be unemployed when his term of service is over? ~~ 


I FOLLOWED GOLD 
By E. C. Trelawney-Ansell 


The author of this book (Davies, 8s. 6d.), easily one of the 
best of its kind, is getting on for seventy and took part ingl 
the big gold rushes in the Transvaal, Klondyke, Yukon and 
Nevada. His life was typical of many another gold-seeker: 
he found gold, squandered it, found more, became a millionain, 
speculated and crashed, without losing his courage or his love 
of the rough life of mining camps. It was the excitement of  jalets, full 
discovery rather than the desire for wealth that kept them going fy bvely. meloc 
over the veldt or the Klondyke trail and enduring the almost }. London 
unbelievable hardships of working a claim. Only the toughese ff Orchestra, C 
reached the camps in those days, and there cannot be many, pusical be: 
with as vivid a memory of them as Mr. Ansell, who could write ig ses 
it all down as well as he has done. Some of our contemporary jun—20s. 
would-be-tough authors might have a look at this book. Itjs 
true there are a few overdone purple patches but the facts Solumbia 
are here, and his accounts of life in mushroom cities like 
Dawson and their population of miners, murderers, prostitutes 
and gamblers are at their best of permanent historical value 
and at their worst of absorbing interest. 


DANGER IS MY BUSINESS 
By John D. Craig 


Mr. Craig has put himself in print a bit too soon. There is 
not enough material in Danger Is My Business (Barker, 12s. 64.) 
for a book of the size he has chosen to make it or the importance 
the publisher seems to give it. There is too much philosophising, 
and a lot of repetition. Using the technique recommended by 
correspondence-course teachers he opens with a high spot 
of drama to catch the prospective reader’s eye. We stat 
on the floor of the Pacific with an account of the filming ofa 
mock-fight between the author and another diver which-was 
interrupted by killer-whales. Then we go back to the beginning 
of his career as an engineer and later a camera-man specialising 
in wild-life sequences, for which there is always a market in 
Hollywood. After a period of shooting tigers with gun and camera 
he took up diving and today Mr. Craig runs a diving unit 
for the taking of dangerous submarine photographs. In telling 
this not uneventful life-story he unfortunately does not stick 
to events, but indulges in flash-backs and other cinematic 
and literary tricks. This kind of self-conscious. artistry 
always spoils an adventure story, however good in itself. 


PRINCE METTERNICH IN LOVE AND WAR 
By Frederick de Reichenberg 


The writing of historical romance requires a surer touch 
than is possessed by Mr. Frederick de Reichenberg, the author 
of Prince Metternich in Love and War (Richards Press, 188). 
Mr. de Reichenberg has built upon a basis of enormous inform: 
tion; his ‘‘ constant researches were immeasurably facilitated 
by social contacts and professional affiliations ” ; but he wes 
ill-advised to abandon the writing of an ‘‘ exhaustive reference 
book” in favour of “a more palatable form.” For the 
result is really far more exhaustive than it is palatable. Mar 
than 400 pages only carry the narrative as far as 1815. They 
contain a vast and conscientious accumulation of historic 2 
facts, flavoured with meticu!ous accounts of the colour and 
materials of the clothes worn by the principal figures, together 
with a certain amount of amorous by-play. Princess Bagration 
is “‘ ravishing in filmy pink lingerie,” and Metternich is “i- 
maculate in brown knickers a shade darker than_his-beige 
stockings,” and their affaire, like many others, is depicted with 
much frilly detail. It is a pity,-because the materia!.was g0% 
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ikon and NECO . il Ball It’s electric. It’s automatic. All you do is plug 
1~seeker : MF The Loveliest of septa in to, the php wochets of your sadio set, 
lions; N switch on, and—on with the complete sym- 
Ilionair, ‘THE SWA phony, opera, ballet, or the dance—the music 






hi (Tschaikowsky ) 
his lor one of the best-loved of all 
“Ment of fH jallets, full of brilliant and 






of your own choice in a continuous programme 
of 8 records. No winding. Perfect repro- 
‘ S Dinved duction at any volume. Beautifully finished 
-M going pyely. melodies. , hs = in walnut. Price £9 .9.0 or on easy purchase 
alm tt the Covent Garden by terms. See it—hear it—at your dealer’s 
€ almost ihe London Philharmonic to-day. (Model 227. A.C. only.) 
toughest Orchestra, Conductor Antal 
Dorati, Twelve gems of 
'€ Many, MF nusical beauty on_ four 
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¢ ‘ 
J During: sixty-three years the 


confidence of a discerning and 
growing membership has built up 
a great Building Society with 
resources exceeding fifty million 
pounds sterling. 


q Thus, since the War alone, over 
100,009 families throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain 
have been enabled to enjoy the 
benefits of owning their own homes. 


q 273,000 members dwelling all 
over the World have entrusted the 
Society with their savings, for 
which they receive a fair and 
equitable rate of interest paid free 
of liability to Income Tax. 


q That the Society enjoys a unique 
measure of public confidence is 
evidenced in the fact that for some 
years it has not been necessary to 
advertise its investment facilities. 


q , ;, , 
J) Despite rapid expansion during 


the post-war years, the policy of 


the Society has remained unchanged 
—liberality of mortgage terms 
consistent with safety and sound 
finance. 

q ae 

J Its traditions are courtesy, 
eficiency and speed of service. 
These are the surest guarantees of 


mutual goodwill, 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


Str Harold Bellman, Managing Director 


ABBEY HOUSE : BAKER ST. : N.W.1 
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COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LIMITED 
A YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Airways, 
Limited, was held on November 14th, at Hotel Victoria, London, 
W.C. 

Sir John C. W. Reith, G.B.E., D.C.L., LI.D. (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech said: The year under review was one of 
transition from one major policy to another. The company’s agree- 
ments with the Government, based on the carriage of passengers, 
surcharged mail and freight, were due to expire between 1937 and 
1939. The Empire Air Mail Scheme, accepted in principle in 1934, 
provided for the carriage of letter mail without surcharge. This 
involved a great increase in activities and an alteration in the relative 
amounts of mail, passenger, and freight traffic. ‘The Empire Air Mail 
Agreement displaces other agreements for the operation of Empire 

\ services, leaving the European agreement to expire on March 31st, 


1 7939. 
RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

The gross profit of £296,824 is less by £97,217 than that of the 
previous year. This decrease does not represent a fall in the gross 
revenue which for the year under review, including subsidy, amounted 
to the sum of £1,980,000 as compared with £1,729,000 for the 
previous year. ‘The gross revenue per ton mile for the year 1937-38, 
however, at a figure of about §s., compares with approximately 7s. 
for the previous year because of the decreased rate per ton of unsur- 
charged mail carried. Expenditure on the same ton mileage basis, 
but before charging obsolescence, was 1937-38, 3s. 10d.; 1936-37, 
4s. 8d. The fall in net revenue per ton mile indicated above fully 
accounts for the decrease in net earnings. 

The total amount available for Appropriations, Dividend, &c., after 
transfer of £60,000 from the previous year’s carry forward to Dividend 
Fund is £103,185. From this sum the Board set aside £5,000 as 
provision for Taxation, £10,000 to Reserve for Contingencies, and 
they recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares of the company. 

The European services have been operated under severe handicap. 
New aircraft were ordered in 1934, and at the general meeting last 
year it was reported that the first of them was then over a year late. 
Not one was delivered in the year under review, and, in fact, the 
first has only now been delivered—four years after the order. Instead, 
therefore, of having new aircraft, larger, faster, and more comfortable 
than those of its competitors, the company, with its old aircraft, 
has had to compete against the new aircraft of foreign companies 
and of British companies using foreign aircraft. And that is why 
the European services did not expand; in the circumstances it 
was satisfactory to have carried the same number of passengers as 
in the previous year. 

‘As a result of unsurcharged mail, more than twice the capacity 
was operated on the Africa route than in the previous year. Passenger 
traffic increased by 28 per cent., and mail loadings by 280 per cent. 
As to the India, Australia, and Far. East services, only just over 
one month of unsurcharged air mail is covered, but during the year 
traffic from England to Karachi increased satisfactorily. Sixty per 
cent more capacity was operated than in the previous year, and the 
same proportion of capacity offered was sold. Passenger traffic 
increased 48 per cent., and letter mail 75 per cent. The Bermuda- 
New York service, which is operated by the company and by Pan- 
American Airways, began on June 16th, 1937. 

LONG RANGE SERVICES 

In addition to the progress of the services already mentioned, 
the company did a considerable amount of flying in connexion with 
further developments. During the summer of 1937, ten trips 
across the North Atlantic between Southampton and New York, 
via Eire, Newfoundland, and Montreal, were carried out by 
‘Caledonia’ and ‘Cambria,’ under the command of Captains 
Wilcockson and Powell. Later, a survey flight was undertaken to 
Lisbon and the Azores. In December ‘ Centaurus ’ left Southampton 
on a flight to New Zealand and back, 30,000 miles, carried out to 
schedule, under the command of Capt. Burgess. The arrangements 
between the Governments of New Zealand, Australia, and the 
United Kingdom for the establishment of a service between Australia 
and New Zealand are now nearing completion, and the services 
should start early next year. 

THE FUTURE 

In conciusion, the chairman dealt with the Report of the Cadman 
Committee, and then read the Air Minister’s announcement of last 
Friday regarding the proposed formation of a public corporation 
to acquire Imperial Airways and British Airways, and concluded 
by saying: At this stage there are only two observations to be made. 
The Minister referred to the need in this company as well as in 
British Airways for large additional capital for development purposes. 
This is a matter which has had the board’s attention for some time 
and which, in view of the assistance given the company by way 
of Government subsidy, has necessarily been discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the Government. Apart from any other issues involved, 
any alternative to the Government’s plan would entail either a great 
increase in ordinary share capital or the creation of shares with rights 
ranking in front of the existing shares. 

The second comment is that the board, whatever its legal powers 
under the Articles of Association, will not agree to any price for the 
sale of the undertaking without calling another meeting of 
shareholders. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN; 


By CUSTOS 


THESE are trying times for stock markets. No sooner dos; 
a little patch of blue brighten the sky than it is obliterate 
by a rolling cloud. The Nazi régime is again justify; is 
reputation for being “an international pain in the neg» 
and it is proving a very expensive pain for ourselves. Nob; 
suffering from this affliction can get on with his job na 
there is plenty of evidence, which is focussed in the City 
that all sorts of legitimate commercial and financial actipiy 
are being inhibited in this country by these recurring stregg, 
and strains in European politics. This week even Wyj 
Street has not stood its ground, although I feel that th, 
American market was due anyhow to go through one of 
its periodical: “ technical reactions.” The latest industij 
bulletins from the United States carry on the story of stea 
improvement and I shall be surprised if both the busing 
and stock-market recovery dozs not make further progres 
during the next few months. 

The real disappointment is the check to the incipiey 
recovery on this side. Improvement here was obvious) 
a tender plant but was just beginning to show signs gf 
sturdier growth. It is now looking a little blighted by ths 
chilling blast from Germany. So far, selling has not bey 
heavy, even in the gilt-edged market, but the buying mov. 
ment has been effectively halted. The City’s unfavourabj 
reaction to the German developments is natural and unavoid. 
able since they obviously call for a readjustment of appeag. 
ment hopes. My own feeling is that the market has probably 
already lowered quotations sufficiently to cover the increas: 
in the political risk but the sudden re-emergence of the rst 
is itself a warning that investors and speculators should 
continue to go warily. 

* 






* * * 
FRANCS, STERLING AND THE GOLD PRICE 

It is a pity from two points of view that M. Reynaud’ 
plans for French trade and finance should have coincided 
with this fresh malaise in Europe. The psychological effect 
of the plans has been impaired and the movement of French 
money from London has thrown an extra strain on sterling 
and the gilt-edged market when they were already on the de- 
fensive. Still, the plans have, on balance, been well received— 
they tackle France’s problem on radical lines—and_ have 
already induced some millions, possibly £10,000,000 to 
£15,000,000, of the more volatile French money in Londo 
to go back to Paris. More than that at this stage cannot be 
expected ; the real reflow of money to France will not take 
place until it begins to be apparent that France herself has th 
moral courage to accept the Reynaud plan by tightening th 
belt and working harder. ' 

Meantime, however, the franc has recovered its poise and 
the pressure has shifted to sterling. Just what influence 
activate the Exchange Equalisation Funds from day to day 
can only be surmised but it appears that the French Fund 
has been converting most of the sterling offered to it this week 
into dollars ; hence, with sterling already rather under the 
weather in consequence of a general westward drift of mobik 
funds, the New York rate has actually fallen below 4.70. 
This decline in the pound should not, in itself, be very worty- 
ing, except, perhaps, to the United States, while it is obviously 
a “ bull point” for gold and for gold shares. The price of 
gold has now risen to over 148s. an ounce, thus justifying 
the hopes of those who have consistently predicted a deprecii- 
tion of sterling in terms of the metal. I have been reading this 
week a very lucid and able exposition of the gold problem 
prepared by the Keystone Group of Unit Trusts which | 
commend to all investors. It is not merely a well-reasoned 
argument in favour of a rising gold price but a veritable 
mine of information on the history of the metal. It also 
contains some very useful statistics. 

*x * * * 
IMPERIAL AIRWAYS FUTURE 

The City has been gradually preparing itself for a closet 
linking of civil aviation with the Government, but few o 
us expected that the Air Minister would announce his plans 
so soon after the issue of the Imperial Airways accounts. 
So, instead of criticising the reduction in their dividend m 
a commercial undertaking from 9 to 7 per cent., shareholders 

(Continued on page xii) 
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November 18, 1938) 
a 
COMPANY MEETING 
comPANY MES 

WANDERER CONSOLIDATED GOLD 

MINES 





Tue Ordinary General Meeting of Wanderer Consolidated Gold 


ines, Ltd., was held at the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
Moorgate Place, London, E.C. 2, on Thursday, November roth. 

Mr. D. Christopherson, C.B.E., Chairman of the Company, who 
resided, in the course of his speech, said :—The profit carried down 
is £115,504, tO which has to be added £140,893 brought forward 
from last year; making £256,397 in all. Against that figure, however, 
has to be charged the dividends paid (6} per cent. less tax in each 
case) in November, 1937, being final dividend for last year, and in 
April, 1938, the interim for this year, amounting in all to £75,000. 
After allowing provision for taxation £17,000 and Directors’ Extra 
Remuneration £900, there remains a balance carried forward of 
{163,497 as against £140,893 for the previous year. From this 
balance we recommend payment of a final dividend of 6} per cent., 
absorbing £37,500, and leaving £125,997. 

During the year 16,631 feet of development were accomplished, 
4,265 feet proving payable with an average value of 4.5 dwts. per ton 
or 0.1 dwt. higher than last year. Out of the actual footage sampled 
28.7 per cent. proved payable, showing an increase of 3.3 per cent. 
jn the percentage of payability over the previous year’s figures. This 
increase is all the more satisfactory following, as it does, on the large 
increase shown the previous year, when the 1936 figure of 18.2 per 
cent, was raised to 25.4 per cent. In the Wanderer se ion work 
was chiefly centred on the extension of the 2A orebod» .vithin the 
banded ironstone. Last year when speaking of the banded ironstone 
I mentioned that this rock was a potential source of low-grade ore and 
during the year this has been borne out as the total payable footage 
averaged 3.8 dwts. against 4.4 dwts. last vear. The former figure is, 
however, a very satisfactory one, as with all-in working costs of 10s. 5d. 
such a grade represents approximately 14s. a ton profit to us. 

No important disclosure was made in the Trinity section but the 
Kemerton ore channel which lies to the west of the Trinity has, 
owing to secondary enrichment, given very high values in places in 
the upper levels, 600 feet having been proved with an average value 
of 5.6 dwts. per ton. The ore reserve at the end of the year, based 
ona pay limit of 2 dwts. per ton, was estimated at 1,028,000 tons 
averaging 2.7 dwts. per ton. To this can be added 44,000 tons of 
avalue of 5.2 dwts. per ton from the Surprise section, making a 
total reserve of 1,072,000 tons. The extremely low pay limit of 
2.0 dwts. or 14s. per ton with gold at £7 per fine ounce is, of course, 
only made possible by very low all-in working costs. 

It is the intention of the Board to continue to conserve the cash 
resources of the company to meet any further capital expenditure 
that may be required for such items as Additional Underground 
Equipment and any extended programme of development work that 
may be necessary. It is mainly for these reasons that a conservative 
policy is being followed in the declaration of dividends. You will 
later be asked to agree to the recommendation of the Directors to 
pay a final dividend of 6} per cent., making once again 124 per cent. 
for the year. 

I think it may safely be said that the underground position generally 
is more encouraging today than at any other time in the history of 
the mine. This, I am glad to say, is further confirmed by the very 
satisfactory cable we have just received giving the latest information 
from the mine, which reads as follows: ‘‘ In the Ashton section 
development to the north in the ore channel continues to disclose 
highly payable ore. Rise No. 12A/14 from the No. 12 Level to the 
No. 11 Level horizon averaged 10.5 dwts. throughout for the whole 
distance of 90 feet. Drive North on the No. 11 Level to connect this 
rise averaged 6.3 dwts. for the last 65 feet driven, a further 55 feet 
of driving being necessary to effect a holing with this rise. On the 
No. 13 Level rise No. 13A/12 averaged 6.0 dwts. for the first 20 feet. 
On the No. 14 Level the Drive South from the station cross-cut 
averaged 9.4 dwts. for the last 40 feet, while on the No. 15 Level 
the Drive North averaged 3.9 dwts. for the last 20 feet. In the 

Wanderer Section Rise No. 14/8 from the No. 14 Level averaged 
8.4 dwts. for the first 55 feet. October results Surprise Mine repre- 
sent preliminary conditions. November results so far indicate 
marked improvement.” 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


** Candidus,” commenting on the Election 
results in America, in the issue of the 
Investors’ Chronicle, November 12, says : 
“For the first time in six years private 
enterprise in America will be able to look 
ahead confidently enough to plan its future 
capital expenditure. This—in an indi- 
vidualistic virile country like the United 
States—is tantamount to saying that trade 
is bound to move up. . . . For the moment 
it seems that the business revival that 
tegan last summer as a quite orthodox 
recovery, should now broaden out into a 
full cyclical recovery as a result of the 
business confidence born of these mid- 


term elections.” 


British investors can secure an interest in 
the leading Industrial Companies of the 
United States by the acquisition of Units 


in the American Industries Trust. 


The original issue price of Units on the 6th 
July was 18/-. The current price is 21, 6d, 
reflecting the appreciation which is 
now taking place in American share 


ralues, 


Custodian Trustee:— 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Vy 


Managers -— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
(Tel.: NATional 1931.) 


qc, A tcoklet giving full particulars may be 
ottained from any Stockbroker or Bank or from 
the Managers at the above address. 


Managing Director: Hartley Withers 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 886) 

in Imperial Airways have found themselves at their annual 
meeting face to face with a State purchase scheme. Sir 
John Reith, presiding at a company meeting for the first 
time, had rather a gruelling, but he earns full marks 
for his replies. No offer from the Government is to be 
accepted without calling a further meeting of shareholders, 
so that the argument can be resumed at a later date when a 
definite figure is available. 

At this week’s meeting the controversy was waged as much 
around the principle of the Government’s plan as over the 
price which might be offered. On the question of principle 
Sir John showed himself to be in favour of the public corpora- 
tion. The present position he described as “ neither 
commercially nor constitutionally satisfactory” since the 
company was “neither wholly free nor wholly secure.” 
Again, he left sharéholders in no doubt that the alternative 
to; the Government’s plan would be an enormous increase 
in share capital or the creation of prior charges to finance 
development. These are all telling points which seem to 
me to reinforce the strong presumptive case in favour of 
operating any important public service on a co-ordinated 
basis under some form of control. And who in the City 
could deny that the uncertainties surrounding the Imperial 
Airways position, both of earnings and dividends, have 
already become embarrassing ? 

x x * * 
WHAT IS A PROPER PRICE? 

Assuming, as I think one must, that the proposed public 
corporation is brought into being, what is a fair price for the 
acquisition of Imperial Airways ? Unfortunately, one cannot 
apply the usual criterion of average annual profits since the 
services have had to be helped year by year by a substantial 
subsidy. Nor is it easy to arrive at a true assessment of the 
“legitimate expectations ” of shareholders in the light of 
the ‘various and varying references, both semi-official and 
unofficial, which have been made to dividend prospects in 
recent months. There is oné concrete fact, however, which 
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KEYSTONE 
GOLD CERTIFICATES 





The latest Unit Trust Investment confined to the Shares 
of Gold Producing Companies operating on the Rand in 
Seuth Africa where the Gold forniation is recognised as 






the most reliable in the world. 













No other selection of Gold Mining Shares affords the 
same high degree of reliability as to LENGTH OF LIFE, 
STEADINESS OF DIVIDENDS, AND PKOSPECTS 
OF APPRECIATION 

The life of the investment is 10 years from date of issue, 
whereas the average lives of the mines covered by the 
investment is 30 years. 

All true income will be distributed in full by the Trustee 
half-yearly in February and August less a small half-yearty 
service charge. 
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price fer Cash 
Sub-Unit Dividends 
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THIS INVESTMENT IS 5 


MONTHS 
FULL OF DIVIDEND. 


E R NEW GOLD GRAPH CONTAINS 





A WEALTH OF UP-TO-DATE INFORMA. 
TION FOR ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED 
AND GOLD SHARES, AND 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


IN GOLD 
WILL BE 





Free Handbooks (the basis of transactions) giving full 
particulars of the Gold Mining Companies. will be sent 
by the Controlling Corporation on receipt of a posteard. 







Trustee: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO, LTD. 
Centrolling Corporation: 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION LTD, 
(Member of Unit Trusts Association) 
24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.2 







* Keycerts, Stock, 
London Wall 3331, 


Telegrams: 


London.” 
Telephone : 5 


1621, 4959. 













SS 
seems to me to be relevant to this problem, and that ig 
recent issue of new shares at 30s. each. On the strength of 
that issue I think shareholders are entitled to expec 
allocation of stock with a minimum value of 30s. for ca 
£1 nominal of share capital they now hold. ; 

But what about income? One point has already been 
made clear, namely, that the new corporation is to have g 
capital consisting entirely of fixed interest stock with a Gover, 
ment guarantee. In this.way the corporation is automat 
assured of fresh money for development on the most 
economical terms which the London market can offer, and 
also avoids any possible conflict between what it may concgiye 
to be its duty to the travelling public and the rightful hopes of 
stockholders. How acute such a conflict may become hy 
been made apparent in recent weeks in the case of the Londog 
Transport Board ; I am glad there is to be no repetition gf 
this mistake.- The problem now confronting Imperial Aj. 
ways shareholders is: How much guaranteed stock are 
to accept? Let us assume the fixed rate of interest at 4 
cent., and that the stock is worth something over par. Qj 
that assumption an allocation of £150 nominal of stock fy 
each {100 £1 Imperial Airways shares would amply meg 
the 30s. datum line as to capital. It would also yield 4 
guaranteed income of 6 per cent. on each £1 nominal of shar 
capital now held. Is this reasonable ? I think it is, although 
I should not consider it over-generous. Nor should I expect 
those who paid over 60s. for Imperial Airways shares in 1936 
to throw up their hats. We must wait and see what happens, 

* * * * 
P. & O. DIVIDEND SURPRISE 

The board of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company is not the kind of body from which Throgmorton 
Street is accustomed to receive surprises. Its financial 
policy has been distinguished by a conservatism which 
has disappointed a certain section of stockholders who in 
recent years have urged the desirability of more generous 
distributions. Now, it seems, the company has seen fit 
to loosen the purse strings. Not merely is the dividend 
raised from 4 to § per cent. but there is to be a cash bonus 
of 3 per cent., raising the total distribution to deferred stock- 
holders to 8 per cent. No wonder that Throgmorton Street 
registered its joy by hoisting the price of the £1 units from 
23s. to 25s. gd. General market conditions, plus second 
thoughts, have brought a relapse to 23s. 9d. at which the 
units look decidedly interesting as a shipping speculation. 
The yield, on the 8 per cent. payment, is nearly 7 per cent. 

Until the full accounts are issued one can only guess at 
the factors which have influenced: the board to spring this 
pleasant surprise. Shipping earnings have doubtless benefited 
from last year’s improvement in liner freight rates and from 
the reduction in Suez Canal dues, but neither these influences 
noé the increased dividend drawn from the British India 
Steam Navigation seem to be sufficient to account for the 
implied increase of £287,514 in distributable income. My 
own guess is that the board’s newly-found generosity will 
be found to reflect a moderate improvement in earnings 
supplemented by the benefit of certain special items and of relief 
from high allocations for depreciation. It is worth remember- 
ing that in 1936 the Company used a special transfer from 
its reserves to reduce the book value of the fleet by nearly 
£6,000,000. 





* * * x 


Venturers’ Corner 


_ Shares on which there are calls to be made are not popular 
with speculators and, not being popular, they are often 
under-priced. The {£1 ordinaries of the New Mercantile 
Investment Trust seem to-me to provide a good instance 
and a good speculation. This trust was formed last December 
under excellent auspices. Sir Miles Mattinson, who has 
earned a high rating in the City as an investment expert, 
is chairman, and, as everybody knows, prices were low 
enough on the Stock Exchange to enable the trust to build 
up its portfolio on favourable terms. Even so, cautiol 
was the board’s watchword. Calls on the £1,000,000 0 
4 per cent. debentures were spread out from Decembet, 
1937, to September 1st of this year, while on the {2,000,000 


of £1 ordinaries only 5s. per share was called last December: 
and a further 5s. this May. The balance of £1,000,000, 
(Continued on page xiv) g 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727) 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


250 Branches throughout Scotland. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 Burlington Gardens, W.1 
64 New Bond Street, W.1 


Associated Bank: 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
































MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





Every Banking Service 





Total Assets £112,538,338 


LONDON DISTRICT HEAD OFFICE: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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THE 


MERCANTILE 
BANK of INDIA 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 
15 CRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3 


Authorised Capiial £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and 

Undivided Profits £1,248,327 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, MALAYA, 
CHINA, and PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS 
and } 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGLIIOUT THE WORLD 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Trustecships and Executorships accepted 
J. B. CRICIITION, Chief Manager. 
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Estate 
Duties 


by saslidlesansiils 


ly THESE days Estate 
Duty has become more productive to the 
Exchequer and more onerous to those 
who benefit under a Will, 


The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


There is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
the savings of a lifetime or inherited 
wealth, 


By means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty, likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
obviates also the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities. 


Also, arrangements may be made where- 
by the Duty can be paid direct to the 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE IS 
OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon below 
commits you to nothing. But it may 
lead to peace of mind for yourself and 
the gratitude of those you wish to benefit. 


To 








The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltd. Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


I desire particulars of a Whole Life Policy 
which will ensure the payment at death of 
g 


o~ 


Mae MN TEI secs p vsseossnsvevetcxens 


NAME areas 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDEESS........—.- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page xii) 


or Ios. per share, is to be called as to $s. on January 2 
1939, and §s. on July 3rd, 1939. The first accounts will 
cover the period—rather less than a year—ending oq 
December 1st and will be issued shortly after that date 
I do not pretend to know how the trust has been far; 
or what policy it has pursued, but I am confident that jt 
has made good use of its opportunities. So far as income 
is concerned, results will, of course, be affected by the fact 
that the money was called up very gradually ; revenue yi 
therefore be substantially less than may be expected in g 
normal full year. On the score of capital, however, I should 
expect that the trust has managed to avoid any depreciation 
on the book value of its investments. Yet the {1 s 
Ios. paid-up, are quoted at 6s., which means that a buyer 
at today’s price who meets the two further calls, amount 
to 10s., next year, will be acquiring the £1 shares on a fully. 
paid basis for 16s. This seems to me an attractive purchasing 
level. In reasonable market conditions the shares should 
command their par value once the calls are out of the way, 


NEW IDEAS IN THE UNIT 
TRUST MOVEMENT 


IN the six years or thereabouts of its life the unit trust move 
ment in Great Britain has sold something in the neighbourhood 
of £90,000,000 worth of its wares to the investing public, 
largely to the small investors, though the larger investor has 
taken a higher proportion of the total than is generally 
supposed. The movement might be pardoned if now it were 
to rest on its oars. It is well established ; the demand for 
units, if not quite so great as in the earlier phases, is consistent, 
Both political and economic set-backs have been experienced 
and have not brought in that large volume of reckless selling 
which many critics feared. One can envisage that if the 
movement continued on well-tried lines, merely forming new 
trusts on existing patterns as existing Trusts are filled, the 
volume of public saving would continue to provide a demand. 
for units. 

There is no reason for anticipating saturation. A type of 
investor has found that unit trusts provide him witha suitable 
medium for the investment of his savings, and his savings 
should in the normal course go on accumulating from yeat 
to year. The demand for units, if not constant, should at least 
be persistent. 

It is to the credit of the Unit Trust managers that they have 
not been content to rely upon an established goodwill and 
the powers of advertisement, but that new markets are 
continually being opened up by the development of trusts of 
slightly different types appealing to slightly different types 
of investors. Prominent among these new types is the trust 
composed wholly or partly of American shares. It has only 
become practicable during this year as the Treasury restric 
tions on foreign investment were relaxed, but it has been 
found to fulfil a real need. Many small investors would like 
to participate in the fortunes of American industry; com- 
paratively few outside the City of London have the knowledge 
or the resources to satisfy the taste. 

Trust units are now available which offer the purchaset 
units costing about £1 or less in sterling composed of a group 
of leading American securities ; likewise units composed 
mixed bags of British and American industrial shares are on 
offer and a series has been built up entirely of Canadian 
stocks. It has been found in practice that units composed of 
American stocks generally appeal to a different type of investor 
from those composed of home industrials, or of mining o 
commodity shares. The price fluctuations are sharper 
the spice of speculative interest consequently enhanced. Ia 
extreme cases price fluctuations have been wide enough 
enable a purchaser to take a profit within the Stock Exchange 
account, though that is obviously not the kind of busines 
which the fixed trust movement aims to attract. The demand 
for American stocks in this form has, however, been found 
be steady and will doubtless continue. 

At the other end of the scale innovations have been intt- 
duced to suit the type of investor who wants to be more thal 
normally cautious, and to build up a reserve for hard wmé 

(Continued on page xvi) 
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As the largest unit trust organisation in the 
country, this Group offers the widest facilities 
for spreading your capital over extensive lists 
of well-diversified high-class securities and 
thus, by application of the proved unit trust 
principle, for procuring greater security of 
capital and greater stability of income. Each 
trust sponsored by the Group is a model 
investment programme in its own field: 
the securities chosen balance and fortify one 
another, and the yields shown are out- 


standingly good. 


The yields listed below are gross and annual, 
and are based on the sub-unit prices ruling 
on 15.11.38 and on the income, derived from 
cash dividends only, distributed in the past 
two financial half-years. They have been 
certified by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Chartered Accountants. 


Unit Price % Yield 
Nationa Unir “‘ D ” 17/6 £6 4° 
SCOTTISH ae ee - 16/6 xd JG = 3 
UNIVERSAL pe - 8 £5 14 § 


CENTURY a. oe és £5.21 1 
~ 99 


Nationat Unir “ C . a a 


Gitt-EpGED.. 7 £3 19 10 


These yields are in certain cases increased by 
proceeds of the sale of bonus shares, rights, 
etc, 











Consult any Bank Manager or Stockbroker or write to-day 


for free Booklet “« National Group,’ on which transactions 


are based, to the National Group of Fixed Trusts Lid., 
125, Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. Member of the Unit 


Trusts Association, 


LARGEST 
UNIT TRUST GROUP 


whose sales of sub-units to the public have 
exceeded £23,000,000, distributed to over 
80,000 individual investors, 























Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... iat one a aes nie £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund a on ont - mF eau £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ean sin nied a don £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAMS PILLS LIMITED 





BENEFITS OF ENO ACQUISITION 


AN extraordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Ltd., was 
held on November roth at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C., to consider a resolution imcreasing the 
capital of the company to £4,000,090 by the creation of 4,000,009 
deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each, ranking as to dividend from suc 
date or dates as might be fixed by the board or by the company in 
general meeting, and in all other respects part passu with the existing 
9,600,000 deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each of the company. 


Mr. Philip E. Hill (chairman of the company) presided. 


The Chairman said : The purpose of today’s meeting is to increase 
the capital of this company by the creation of 4,000,000 deferred 
shares of 2s.. 6d. each, of which 2,500,000 are required for the 
purpose of exchange for the 4,000,000 §s. ordinary shares of Eno 
Proprietaries, Ltd. The remaining 1,500,000 deferred shares will 
remain unissued, but will be available should any fresh develop- 
ments arise. Your directors have no intention of issuing these 
shares at present. My colleagues and I are very satisfied with the 
terms of the acquisition of Eno’s, and I am confident that we shail 
benefit materially through Eno’s connexions overseas and also 
from the economies which we are now effecting through the close 
working asscciation now being established. The immediate benefit 
of the transaction will be considerable, and the ultimate result 
should satisfy us all. 


I should like to take advantage of this opportunity to say some - 
thing with regard to the current year’s trading. We could not, 
of course, expect entirely to escape the inevitable effect of the crisis 
upon the country’s trade, particularly overseas, but we have suffered 
probably less than the majority of traders. Business is now definitely 
on the upgrade, and we shall, I am sure, all be satisfied with the 
result of the year’s trading and the dividend you will receive when 
the company’s financial year ends. Talking of dividends, you will, 
of course, receive your second interim dividend in time to do your 
Christmas shopping. 

The chairman concluded by moving the resolution. 


Mr. Louis Nicholas (vice-chairman) seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the meeting. 
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NEW IDEAS IN THE UNIT TRUST MOVEMENT 
(Continued from page xiv) 


out of his investment income. The Investors Income and 

Reserve trust, which is the first to tackle this problem, has 
done so by offering units of the usual type constructed to 
yield about 5 per cent. Either you take your distribution in 
cash, or if you prefer, you take only 3-5 of it in cash and the 

other 2-5 is held in reserve at compound interest until you 
emand it. 

Six weeks have now elapsed since the recovery of markets 
set in after the Munich agreement. Demand for unit trusts 
has naturally expanded with the general expansion of Stock 
Exchange business, not merely because market prices were 
on the up-grade and investment therefore more promising, 
but also because the stability displayed by the unit trusts 
during the crisis period inspired considerable confidence in 
them. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


BETTER TRADZ FIGURES 

THE latest figures which help us to assess the condition of 
British industry are decidcdly encouraging, although this is 
partly due to seasonal causes. Steel production for October 
showed a rise of 100,100 tons to 854,800 tons. This recovery is 
the largest movement as between September and October 
experienced in the past 10 years. The British oversea trade 
returns for October also show a good recovery. Exports of 
British produce rose by £2,751,039 to £42,559,996 ; re-exports 
by £1,408,031 to £5,445,983 and imports by £4,033,896. 
All these figures are well below those of the corresponding 
month of 1937 when British exports amounted to £47,216,048, 
re-exports to £5,698,531 and imports to £96,198,655. But the 
trade recovery has now been in prozress for three months. 

On the basis of 10 months’ figures now available it is possible, 
without an extravagant margin of error, to make a guess at 
how 1938 as a whole may turn out. It looks as though total 
imports may turn out to be around £930,000,000 as against 
£1,028,000,000 in 1937. British exports may perhaps be about 
£470,000,000 against {521,000,000 and re-exports about 
£60,000,000 against £75,000,000. This would give an adverse 
balance of merchandise trade (excluding bullion) of around 
£400,000,000 against £431,000,009 in 1937, a considerably 
less unfavourable result than at one time seemed possible. 

*x * * * 


HAWKER SIDDELEY FINANCING 

The full accounts of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company 
disclose the company’s intention to finance its growing volume 
of rearmament work by an issue of very short-term debenture 
stock. Subject to the approval of preference shareholders it is 
proposed to create £5,000,000 of this stock and to issue 
£3,500,000 of it next week. It is understood that it will be a 
4 per cent. stock at £99 with a final redemption date of 1946, 
the company reserving the right to effect earlier redemption. 
The issue will doubtless commend itself to the type of investor 
who is content with a moderate yield and early repayment 
in return for reasonable immunity from capital depreciation. 
The very nature of the company’s business prevents it from 
making a full disclosure of the earnings and current assets of 
its operating subsidiaries. But the accounts for the year ended 
July 31 show a position good enough to provide ample security 
for the new issue. 

The group showed work in hand less progress payments 
of £3,658,173, a self-liquidating item which more than covers 
the amount of the proposed debenture issue. They brought 
into account £821,015 of profit, an increase of £39,407 over the 
previous year and this sum was sufficient to repeat the ordinary 
distribution of 42} per cent. after meeting the dividend require- 
ments of a substantially-increased volume of preference 
capital. The balance carried forward has been raised by 
£45,400 to £108,191. 

* *x * * 
WANDERER DIVIDEND POLICY 

Wanderer Consolidated Gold Mines have for the past 
three years paid dividends of 12} per cent. Mr. D. Christo- 
pherson, at the meeting last Thursday, told the shareholders 
that there is every prospect that this rate can be maintained 
and he hopes in time increased. The underground position 
is generally more encouraging. This cheerful forecast was 
coupled with a reminder that the Board intend to adhere 
to a conservative distribution policy and to build up cash 
resources to meet any further capital expenditure which may 
be required. The company’s great strength is its low all-in 


working cost which amounted, he explained, to only tos. 5d. 
yer ton last year and which makes it possible to treat ore of 
2 dwt. value with a very fair margin of profit. 





Ul 
BEECHAMS PILLs New Capita 


The expansion of Beechams Pills and their absorptj 
first of Macleans and then of Eno Proprietaries has fe 
one of this year’s outstanding events in the capital issue madd 
It was rounded off last week when the company created “ 
additional 4,000,000 deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each of which 
2,500,000 are needed for the acquisition of the Eno under 
taking and the remaining 1,500,000 are to remain unissued 
to finance eny future developments. Mr. Philip E, Hil 
the chairman, could well speak cheerfully after carrying 
through a programme which will increase the issued Capital 
from £2,296,719 last March to £3,815,000 on the completion 
of the Eno exchange. He told shareholders that the business 
is now on the upgrade and he expects they will be Satisfied 
with the profits and the dividend when the financial yea 
ends. J.D. & 


* THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 321 
By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 9 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, Thy 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con. 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted] 
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ACROSS . Of the nostril. 


. Tale does (anag.). 

. And yet, this head-gear 
would be of doubtful use or 
the high seas. 


WN 


1. This oversubtle person is 
like a hyphen. 
9. No, this bird isn’t a spike of 


grain. ne 

12. Sort of a golfer’s pick-me- 5: a that cones 
> BAY ed, 

pe 6. This wil’ help you to get il 


13. rev. with 29. Mr. abroad. 

14. The reply to the little girl 
by the Scottish musician as 
to what he does is semi- 8 
transparent. 

15. My first is unchecked in 8, 
my second in 1 down. 

16. rev. Leave nut (anag.). 

17. This stone is nothing if not a 


across. 
7. rev. “.. ., Winter come, 
to rule the varied year.” 
. Military alarm-clock ? 
g. This dog apparently asks to 
be urged on. 
10. rev. National scene-shiftet? 
11. Let audit (anag.). 
12. rev. Most innocent. 


18 age 20. rev. Today is sufficient for 
19. ““ Tiptoe on the. ..moun-  , 5 ie aa — 
ar. 27. and 25. It takes a wheel 


21. rev. with 18. This point is 


= emia duaiidet projection a long time to 


22. rev. One way it’s incom- cll photographing 
se a ae ee, 28. My first is unchecked in 32, 


my second in 16. 
29. See 13. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 320 


23. Dig about eve. 

24. Often drilled for gold. 

26. Of nape of neck. 

28. Floated in the wind. 

30. * Truth denies all eloquence 
tore 

31. Cooking mixture that you 
have to handle severely. 

32. Gives out. 


DOWN 


1. An umbrella, for instance, 
is always used till usable no 
longer. 


RIS| | 
S1Ti R/T 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


r . ~ ~ . % 
The winner of Crossword No. 320 is F. A. Scott, 5 Queen's 
Gate Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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RATES 
Two Shillines per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPIT ALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 
249% for 6 insertions 5 5% for 13 3 73% for 26 ; and 10% 
for §2. Instructions should reach 1 HE SPECTATOR 
‘Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


——<$—— = 


PERSONAL 

eA Flhlpectineene 
0 RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 




















REAKFAST-TIME and breakfast do not always 
B coincide in very poor homes in East London. 
Please help us to give 52,000 hungry children a good 
free breakfast this winter. They cost us 3d. each. 
{1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P., to Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, East END Mrsston, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
Il moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 


tives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





AREASTERN PROBLEMS, Financial, Commercial. 
F Advice offered by experienced man with many 
years’ personal residence China-Japan. Highest 


references. Apply Box A.744. 





ERALDRY.—Your Arms painted upon wood or 
glass by a Heraldic Artist, from 1 gn.—Miss 
WYLKINSON, 23 Otley Road, Harrogate. 





IG-SAW Puzzle Library.—Borrow puzzles from 
e}) Wm. DouGLas, 237 Baker Street. Wel. 4982. 





HE. days draw in—past fragrant memories throng : 
While we “ draw in ”’ the fragrance of TOM LONG. 





WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


ESULT OF WAR.—A Trained Nurse who gave 
Voluntary Service in India, now nearly blind 
and totally incapacitated as a result of being torpedoed 
in 1918. Ineligible for pension owing to nature of 
service. PLEASE HELP us to provide her with £1 
per week for three months pending help from other 
sources.—(Case 101). Appeal S., DISTRESSED GENTLE- 
FOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 











CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA. 
f Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
in her latest and greatest — triumph 
“ ” (A) 





Princesse Marthe Bibesco’s world famous love romance. 





ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May 8505.—PIERRE 
FRESNAY in “‘ Alerte en Mediterranée ”’ (A). Also 
MARTHA EGGERTH in “ Zauber der Boheme ” (A). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
) idieceainages 

The Civil Service Commissioners announce a 
vacancy for an Assistant Director of Examinations in 
their Department. The post will be filled by competitive 
interview held at the Civil Service Commission on 
Tuesday, the 20th December, 1938. Application for 
interview must be made by Thursday, the 1st December, 
1938, on a form which can be obtained, with full informa- 
tion, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 

The post is open to both sexes. Candidates must be 
between 24 and 30 years of age on the rst December, 
1938. They should be university graduates with honours 
in mathematics, preferably first class. Some knowledge 
of physics or engineering would be of value. Experience 
in teaching is also a valuable qualification. 

For men the present scale of salary begins at £335 a 
year and rises by annual increments to £850. For women 
the present scale begins at £335 and rises to £685. 
The usual superannuation rules of the Civil Service 
are applicable. 





RR=SFONSIBLE post sought by advertiser possessing 
, wide commercial, financial, shipping, and engin- 
eering experience, home and 
Organising and executive ability. 
dentials. Apply Box A.743. 


abroad. Proved 
Exceptional cre- 











LUN ARY worker for interesting work among 
‘ children—board-residence two guineas weekly.— 
Miss Scort, Rateliff Settlement, E. 14. 





WANTED. resident TUTOR for group of post- 

School Certificate girls in smal! boarding school 
recognised by the Board of Education. Only Oxford 
or Cambridge graduates need apply. Good History or 
English degree preferred. Candidate should offer sub- 
Sidiary Scripture. Commencing salary £200.—-Apply 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Southover Manor School, Lewes. 








—, 








THE 


SPECTATOR 


CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


Your friends would no 
doubt appreciate this 
issue. 


Why not send a copy 
to them ? 


By Post: 
or Canada, 8d. 
Countries, 10d. 


Inland 
Other 


Write to: 


The Sales Manager, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1 

















PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 





APPLICATIONS are invited to fill a vacancy for 
d MALE INSPECTOR, Children’s Branch, Home 
Office. The duties include the inspection of approved 
schools, remand homes, voluntary homes and other 
work relating to young offenders. 

Candidates must be under 35 years of age and have 
had a good education. University qualifications will 
be taken into consideration. Social work amongst 
young people and special knowledge, e.g., of craft 
training, &c., will be regarded as additional useful 
experience. 

The scale of salary is £400 x £18—{£634 x £30— 
£1,000, with an efficiency bar at £634. 

Applications with full particulars of qualifications 
and recent testimonials should be sent to the CHIEF 
InspEcTorR, Children’s Branch, Home Office, Whitehall, 
not later than November 30th, 1938. 

Candidates who applied for the vacancy advertised 
in February last and who wish to be considered for 
the present appointment should notify the fact but 
need not submit a further application. 





AND 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


= SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 








Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. ~ Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course. $5 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
A (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WALES. 





Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 


Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





WSDAILE 


4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 

Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A.(Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGwILL, C.A., Clerk to 

the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
4 on individual lines for girls from ro-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 


Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
usic, 


Domestic Science. 





Fees £120-£180 p.a. 











EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGE, 
Switzerland). 
Boys, aged 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
Swiss education, all examinations to University Entrance. 
Commercial Course. Modern Languages. Summer 
and Winter Sports. Fees moderate. Ask for full and 
immediate information by post or interview. .Coox’s 
SCHOLASTIC SERVICE, Berkeley Street, London, W.r. 








I EMANIA LAUSANNE 
4 





N OORE’S, Tutors.—Highly qualified men 
pt and women tutors. All subrects. Reasonable 
fees.—Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 








CAREERS 


YIVIL SERVICE CAREERS.—Thousands of va- 

, cancies.s CLERICAL CLASSES, exams. halt- 
yearly, age limits 16-17. £80-£350 with promotion 
opportunities, both sexes. EXECUTIVE CLASS, 
Spring, 1939, to 1940, 18-19, £155 rising to £525 and 
above, bothsexes. CUSTOMS OFFICER, exams. half- 
yearly, 19-21, £175 rising to £600, men only. TAX 
INSPECTOR, Summer, 1939, and 1940, 21-24, £230 
rising to £625 and above, both sexes. TYPISTS, 
exams. half-yearly. Specialised postal training bv 
University graduates.—Write for booklet to CrviL 
SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 83A Chariwood 
Street, S.W.r. 

















LECTURES 
YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
, Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 


November 2oth, at 11 a.m., Professor G. W. Keeton, 
M.A., LL.D.: ‘“ The English Tradit’o:.” 6.30 p.m. 
Concert Chamber Music. Visitors 
welcome. 


Admission free. 





JNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The CREIGHTON LECTURE, entitled, 
“CHARLES LEWIS, ELECTOR PALATINE, 
1617-1680,” will be given by DR. J. H. CLAPHAM, 
C.B.E., F.B.A. (Vice-Provost of King’s Colleve, and 
Emeritus Professor of Economic History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge), at THE UNIVERSITY: THE 
SENATE HOUSE (entrance from Russell Square 
or Malet Street, W.C.1) on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
29TH, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Professor R. H. Tawney, Litt.D., B.A. (Professor of 
Economic History in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








EXHIBITIONS ; 


| haa ae EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
4 ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS.—Open daily 
II a.m. to 7 p.m. Nov. 16th-26th.—CENTRAB HALt, 
Westminster. Admissicn ts. 2d. (ime. tax). 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 





get ete TYPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. 

Technical and Literary MSS., Plays, Poetry, &c. 
Work thoroughly checked and 
SuTTON, 15 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 


corrected.—PEGGY 
PAD. 2536. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INstiTUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptiyex.,MSS., 
Ais. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— Miss N. 
McFar.ang(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 














N SS. typed 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
LV Ework.—-Miss Harper, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1 


rEVYPEWRITING, literary, technical ; 8d. per 1,000. 
Accurate, neat, prompt, good paper.—ROBERT 
BircH, 59 Boundary Road, N. 22. 
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- FOR THE TABLE, &c. ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED 

<HET LAND LAMB.—The greatest ‘table delicacy. A SPECIAL OPPOR TUNITY ] OCTOR requires COTTAGE for Christ, 
N Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 9d. TO ALL BOOKLOVERS holiday, S. Devon or Dorset coast, 3- -4 bedroom 
per Ib. for sides, or modern conveniences, warm.—Box A A.745 mts, 


per Ib. for forequarters; 1s. 1d. 
whole carcase ; forequarters boned and rolled, 1s. 2d. 
per lb. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs.-; fores 43/6} Ibs. 
All carriage paid per parcel post.. Déspatch days 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T. M. 
ApiE & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 








. FOR SALE 





WE are just completing a small scheme of four-bed- 
room houses in a auiet central position at Welwvn. 
For sale at £1,075 and £1,175 and a few to rent from £92 
p.a. If you think of livine in this pleasant unspoiled 
town (only 30 mins. from King’s Cross):send a card for 
particulers to S. WrLiiams, Estate Office, Welwyn 
Garden City. Or ’phone Welwyn Garden 248. 











OC ar- MINUTE BAKER ST. STATION & RE- 
GENT’S PARK.—Charming unfurnished flat. 
S/contained. Quiet. 3 rooms, Kitchen, bath, C.H.W., 
Lift. £140 p.a.—Apply (Paddington 1953) between 
9/10 a.m. Highest refs. required. 





_ LET immediately on lease at low rent on account 
of death of tenant, well-built modern eight-roomed. 


House; redecorated throughout; “in “best part of 
Tunbridge Wells.—Apply Box G, WEBSTER, Stationer, 
Dereham, Norfolk. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


New and Important 
- Remainders of 
Recent Publications 


Including English and European History and 
Biography, Natural Science, Philosophy and 
Theology, General Prose, Literature, Poetry, 
Travel and Sport, and Works of Reference. In 
perfect condition as issued, and offered, so long 
as the stocks last, at exceptionally low prices. 


A new catalogue of 144 pages will 
be posted gratis on application. 


Orders may be sent through any bookseller or 


JOHN GRANT, 
Booksellers, Ltd. 


31 GEORGE IV BRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHE it 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIE 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. hoes 4 








MISCELLANEOUS 





] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 
AVE you any thing to sell ? Rendaes isihiate anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
‘Tuesday ef each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for §2. 


N OGODOR TIES are worn by well-dressed men 


on request. — MANAGER 












throughout five continents, all pure _ silk, 
uncrushable, unique designs and colouring, equal 
ends ; 7s. each, 3 for £1. An appreciated Xmas gift. 


eo for patterns of “‘ The Best Ties in the World,” to 
A. Mou.ps, 19 Cross in Hand, a Wells. 


7 71TH. a clear conscience you can SE 

Christmas Presents at the Spain Shop, 
opens November 28th. Spanish, Chinese, Czech, 
Indian and Russian goods in great variety; Pottery, 
Grocerie3, Silks, Novelties, Books (including modern 
poetry), Christmas Cards, &c. Food parcels can be 
sent as gifts to the Spanish people. Organisers, Spanish 
Medical Aid Committee.—Spatn SHOP, 71 Shaftesbury 





your 
which 





ELGRAVECLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r.). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 
- Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A.. 


water. 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


R.A.C. 





A DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
| toner Tems.: “Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Denseipiins List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and YTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Pp. R. B.A, L1D., St. GEoRGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





TARW ICK CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
v —Room and breakfast §s., one night only ss. 6d. 
with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 


7289. 


weekly ; 


or 30s. W 
weekly.—Vict. 


2 gns. 


EXHIBITION OF GREAT MASTERS 


14th 18th 
from N. V. BACHSTITZ GALLERIES, 
The Hague 
at KNOEDLER HOUSE, 








to Centuries 











WHERE TO STAY 


UTUMN in SUSSEX.—Non- profit-making Rex 
i Home. Beautiful woody scenery. Distant = 
sea. H. and C. most rooms. Central Heating, Exo 
lent.food. From £2 5s. weekly.—Apply Tue Matos 











The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex, 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—H AVEN. 
>> - \ lanai Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHU RCH. —KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF.—(Perths). STRATHEARN HY DRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall). —-FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE. a AIRN HYDRO. 

HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 

HUD oe” ON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 





KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE R TON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell ae W.C.r 
—UNITED SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTE R. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. — MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOL F VI 
ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STAT ION | HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL. ACE, 
PORT RE E , of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT grt (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & Links 
; R (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ie ANNES. ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN: 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY, 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 




















e iear Piccadilly Circus), W.1. Tel.: G d - . Ee 
a8, ee ee ee erar’|15 OLD BOND STREET, W.1.| upPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 
WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) _8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & | on 


EVENINGS at 8.40. 


LONDON MASK THEATRE 


* PROBABLY THE 





MATINEES. WED. & SAT 
presents 
J. B. Priestleys DANGEROUS CORNER. 


(UNTIL DECEMBER 17th ONLY.) 
MOST INGENIOUS 


ROYAL 


PLAY 











effectively. 
half-an-inch, preferably on 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. 






KOLYNOS cleans and brightens your teeth quickly and 
It is the economical tooth paste. 


a DRY brush. 


per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 


EVER WRITTEN.”’— The Times. 
OMMENCING BOXING DAY, DECEMBER 26th. SATURDAYS at 2.30 p.m. 
Eugene O'Neill's Great Comedy, “MARCO MILLIONS.” ELIJAH (WentelésOhtt) .............c..rrsevenssnesses Nov. 26th 
- GEE SRS a ee ree a ns TOS Dec. 17th 
DE SOT ET MEAADOE)) 565 sccscsocévecscstveedseeedaseeccece Jan. 7th 
Trust Your Dentist THE CREATOR (Haydn)... cece Jan. 28th 
THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS (Dyson) ....!. Mar. 25th 







Use only 


Of all 





LONDON 


* Messiah ” 
£1 10s. Od.; 


at the Box Office, 


Rico 
Prospectus, 








Patron: 


— SIXTY-SEVENTH SEASON—1938.-39 


ASH WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, at 8 p.m. 
THE KINGDOM (Elgar). 
GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 7th, at 2.30 p.m. 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
DR. MALCOLM 


Subscription for the Series of Six Concerts (excluding 
on Good Friday). 
balcony, £1 1s. 0d. 
Subscribers’ names can now be received and seats secured 
Albert Hall (Tel. : 
with names 


CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
His Majesty the King. 


MESSIAH (Handel). 


SARGENT 


Stalls, £1 17s. Gd.; arena, 


Ken. 3661), and Agents. 
of artists, on application. 
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ARTHUR BARKER 


New Books for Christmas 





GUILTY AS LIBELLED 
Archibald Crawford 


10/6 NET 


“ His handling of difficult and dangerous 
criminals makes exciting reading, which 
would rival any thriller.”—DAILY SKETCH 


GLORY BE 
The story of an amazing voyage 
Morton Gill Clark 
ILLUSTRATED 8/6 NET 


“Tt is entertaining, partly for the liveliness 
with which it is written, and partly for the 
philosophical outlook.”—TrHE OBSERVER 


FRENCH FOR FUNNY 
Robert Westerby 
7/6 NET 


A collection of short stories by the author of 
Only Pain is Real and Wide Boys Never Work 


Old Favourites 





(Sixth Large Printing) 


WINGED PHARAOH 
John Grant 
10/6 Nev 


“The book which stands head and shoulders 
above all others.” —HOWARD SPRING 


I, CLAUDIUS 
Robert Graves 
5]- NET 


“Among the finest historical novels of this 
generation.” —MORNING POST 


DANGER is my BUSINESS 
John D. Craig 
ILLUSTRATED 12/6 NET 


The most thrilling job in the world. 
An amazing tale of adventure with 
a camera at the bottom of the sea 


SIX OF ONE 
Peter Traill 
7/6 NET 


“ Peter Traill gives you excitement and it is an 
excitement I can recommend.”— DAILY MIRROR 


The Tale of the Land of 
GREEN GINGER 
Noel Langley 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 5]- NET 


“so enchanting . . . so odd, so irresistible.” 


—THE OBSERVER 


CLAUDIUS THE GOD 
Robert Graves 
5]- NET 


“ A truly magnificent piece of work.” 
—MORNING POST 


FOR THESE FEW MINUTES 
Almost an Anthology 


Eric Partridge 


6]- NET (Fits the Pocket) 
“ Mr. Partridge is the best of company.” 


12 Orange Street, W.C.2 
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The Great British Centre | - 
R RESEARCH 


EARNESTLY APPEALS 
FOR YOUR HELP 


The cure of.cancer is a problem always with us; 
but The Royal Cancer Hospital, with its wonder- 
ful up-to-date equipment, is tackling it with 
signal success. From its recent experiences in 
administering X-ray treatment by low voltage 
apparatus and Radium treatment, it can truth- 
fully say that cancer, if on. the surface (and 
therefore accessible) can be cured, provided it 
be taken in time. With internal cancer the 
matter is complicated by the impossibility of 
Some of direct access. The rays in their transit inevitably 

- affect the healthy tissues through which they 











Research : 
Laboratories pass. But even here the future is hopeful. 


It can readily be understood that the treat- 
ment of patients in this hospital involves excep- 
tional expenditure; and not only do they require 
unusually costly treatment, but their general 
condition requires special diet. 


In addition to the care of patients, a Research 
Institute is carried on by a trained scientific 
staff, engaged in investigating the problems of 
this fell disease. This adds seriously to the annual 
expense, but it is work of such world-wide 
reputation and importance that its hampering 
for want of funds would be a world-wide disaster. 





Please send a special gift to the Treasurer. 


he Aoyal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 


“*I give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road, London, 
er (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the 
charitable design of the said institution.”’ 
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“WELL worth reading,” says Lord Birdwood 


in his preface to 


Sir George Arthur's 


* NOT WORTH READING * 


People and events that have made history—political and social—for seventy years 


and more, recalled by a great Victorian who has known them all. 
entertaining, this book certainly belies its title. 


Frank, intimate, 
12/6 net 


J. L. Hammond 


* GLADSTONE AND THE 


“This brilliant volume . . 


IRISH NATION x 


. a full, satisfying and eloquent treatise on the most 


important of all Gladstone’s political dealings.’—H. A. L. Fisher in ‘‘ Spectator.” 
“The most profound study yet written, or perhaps ever likely to be written... 


an enthralling book.’’—‘ Listener.” 


Christopher Hollis 
LENIN 


A PROFESSIONAL REVOLUTIONARY 


“Mr. Christopher Hollis combines serious scholarship and 
an exceptional gift for describing complicated matters in 
simple terms with high spirits and a sense of fun.” 
—Harold Nicolson in ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 10/6 net 


David Mathew 
THE 


JACOBEAN AGE 


“With infinite skill, with a perfectly planned accumulation 
of detail, he succeeds in recreating for us the first quarter 
of the 17th century.’’—Harold Nicolson in ‘* Daily Telegraph.” 

15/- net 


W. Baring Pemberton 
LORD NORTH 


“The Minister who Lost America” has at last found a 
biographer who can take an unbiassed view of his career, 
in this, the first balanced estimate of his abilities and his 
shortcomings. 21/- net 


36'- net 


J. B. Morton 
PYRENEAN 


“A mountaineer’s testament. Mr. Morton can terrify you 
when he is lost, and delight you when he is singing. . . . By 
far the best book he has written, certain to become a classic 
on the Pyrenees.’’—A. G. Macdonell in ‘* Observer.’’ 8/6 net 


R. G. Hawtrey 


A 
CENTURY OF BANK RATE 


“A unique book, a valuable book and, for anyone in the 
least interested in money and banking, an extremely 


readable book.”’—‘‘ Time and Tide.” 10/6 net 
H. Newton Wethered 
THE 


ART OF THACKERAY 


Mr. Wethered studies artist and man in one—so that readers 
enter the world of Thackeray’s imagination as it was linked 
with his own life. 12/6 net 


Two Books tor Dog Lovers 


Cyril Nash 
YOURS FAITHFULLY 


The Autobiography of a Schnauzer 


“ Beau’? Nash, B.B.C. actor and playwright, tells the lif2 
story of Sonia, his schnauzer, from her point of view. 
“ Very interesting and well-told story . . . (conta’n;) practical 
information as to the treatment of dogs.’”-—Our Dogs. 6 - net 


Janet Joy Holyoake 
MIND THE DOG 


Memoirs of a Boarding Kennel 


This entertaining description of the author’s experiences in 
running a successful boarding kennel will help many dog 
lovers to a better understanding oftheir pets, and knowledge 
of their care. 10/6 net 
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The Thirty Years 


War 
C. V. WEDGWOOD 
‘Of its topicality there is no doubt. But I 
should never have believed that it could be 
made so interesting, so easy and rewarding 
to read.’ The sPECTATOR 


Illustrated 18s. 


Germans in the Cameroons 
1884-1014. A Case Study in Modern 


Imperialism 


HARRY R. RUDIN 


158. 
English Folk 
A Book of Characters 
WALLACE NOTESTEIN 128. 6d. 





A Diet of Thistles 


J. B. MORTON 


‘Beachcomber’ of the Daily Express 58. 
Perri: the Story of a Squirrel 
PELIXN. SALTEN author of Bambi 


with an Introduction by BEVERLEY 


NICHOLS 


Illustrated 5s. 


The Best Poems of 1938 
edited by THOMAS MOULT 
drawings by AUFSEESER os. 


Tender Only to One 


poems and drawings by STEVIE SMI [TI 
author of Novel on Yellow Paper 58. 








Apropos of Dolores 
H. G. WELLS 


‘As good as Mr. Polly. It contains some of the 
most brilliant comedy Mr. Wells has ever 
written.’ The LISTENER 


Doctor of the Lost 
SIMON BLUMENFELD 
‘Doctor of the Lost, based on the life of Dr. 
Barnardo, is an extremely vivid picture of 
East Ind life in the ’sixties. It is a story of 
heroic social struggle.’ the NEW STATESMAN 
7s. Od. 


The Best Short Stories of 
1938 edited by E. J. O'BRIEN 


‘Mr. O’Brien has never made a more success- 
ful anthology.’ The NEWS CHRONICLE 44 stories, 
both English and American, 480 pages 7s. 6a. 


Lae a JONATIIAN CAPE Cie. 


7s. Od. 
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THE 


Letters of 


+.%. 


Lawrence 


author of 





|| “Seven Pillars of Wisdom’. 


edited by 
~ DAVID GARNETT 


896 pages 


16 illustrations 


to be published on Noyember 21:t 


25s. let 


JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 
LONDON 
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Books of the Day 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS 


By DAVID MATHEW 


Ar the age of seven Charles Cavendish Fulke Greville was 

nted the reversion of the office of Secretary of the Island 
of Jamaica, and at ten received his appointment as Clerk 
Extraordinary to the Privy Council. His grandfather the 
Duke of Portland, who had succeeded to the leadership of 
the Rockingham Whigs and had been twice Prime Minister, 
acted in this matter with uncommon generosity and prudence. 
The Jamaica sinecure brought in an income of £1,700, when 
the expenses of the office and the salary of an officer to discharge 
the duties had been met. There was also originally the 
benefit of certain fees from the Slave Registrations. The 
clerkship extraordinary carried with it the reversion of the 
office of Clerk of the Privy Council, which fell in to Greville 
in 1821 when he was twenty-seven. The duties of this post 


His approach to the lower orders was somewhat conventional. 
*°W. P. told me,” he relates in a discussion on the trial of the 
Tolpuddle martyrs, ‘“‘ that the demoralisation in that part of 
the country (Dorset) is very great, the distress not severe, no 
political disaffection, but a recklessness, a moral obtuseness, 
exceedingly disgusting.” But in general Greville kept to 
those matters’ of which he had a first-hand understand- 
ing. ‘Parliament being en reldche, there are few people 
in town.” 

The most valuable section of the Memoirs is that covering 
the years between the beginning of the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration in 1827 and Lord Melbourne’s retirement in 
1841. The early chapters are rather tiresome with a moralising 
tone and the quality of immature censorious appraisal which the 


were naturally carried out by Grev- 
ille in person. He received a 
salary of £2,500 and retired in 1859. 
He died six years later unmarried. 
Between 1814 and 1860 Greville 











Con tents 


diarist happily outgrew. But even 
at the worst it is merely 
tedious and has none of that juvenile 
and flaring pedantry which marked 
the contemporary work of -Henry 


























kept those political diaries which End boy Serena oa 3 Fox. Still the presentation soon im- 
have now for the first time been pub- Tseeeahs Cee Pain (C. E. M. Joad) .. ¢ proved and when past thirty Grev- 
lished in their completeness under Hitler’s Magician (Paul Einzig) iin Se ille’s judgement stabilised and his 
the editorship of Mr. Roger Fulford Zoo (Rose Macaulay) .. aa <— o work settled down to that even flow 
and the late Mr. Lytton Strachey. + a bg gyn 10 which is at times so strangely satis- 
A heavily expurgated edition had est (CV. Sat. ee ap = fying. His account of his journey 
been brought out between 1874 and Before America Decides (D. W. Brogan) 14 to Italy in 1830 has a curious limpid 
1887 by Henry Reeve to whorn the The Mountain Way (Michael Roberts) 16 freshness; the detail very clear, 
diaries, always intended for eventual Fal ve cy ee < og me ris = the characterisation vivid ; the scene 
publication, had been left by their Ford Felibriste (ieceane ioe ‘ a at Naples very firmly etched, fan- 
author. The Japanese in Manchuria (Robert tastic yet credible. When describing 
Belonging by birth to the more Hill) .. .. .. .- -- 22 the life at the Courts of Tuscany or 
conservative wing of the Whig oli- _ ee. ell)... es - the Two Sicilies Greville’s absence 
garchy, Greville had by temperament pig Bot, Series (E. E Kellett) ay on 30 of imagination is an asset. There is 
a clear understanding of the pur- | Overtures to Death my x. a) oe nothing lush in his account of the 
poses and methods of conciliation Crime’s Journeywork (Nicholas Blake) 34 strange threadbare brocaded cere- 
between the vested interests. The FSi — bb ee On & — ft) = mony. 
coarse and serene world of the eigh- Fiction (Kate O’Brien) a = is 4 = On the other hand in dealing 
teenth century had now vanished with the life of the great English 
and it was necessary to make ac- — houses his treatment is inadequate. 
commodation. And for this he was He takes so much for granted 
well fitted for he had an accurate and curiously conscientious in their way of living, and is stiff and desiccated. 
memory. Debarred by his office from political activities he By contrast his account of the domestic background 


became the perfect intermediary. Faithfully he set down each 
conversation with those party leaders who offered him their 
confidence. It is Greville’s greatest asset that no political 
diarist has ever been more consistently conscious of his 
opportunities. 

He understood very well the attraction of the Duke of 
Wellington and all those adventitious circumstances which 
made his administration tolerable to the great old Whigs. 
Throughout he was fascinated by the Duke and the diaries 
show a quickened interest in each reference to his activities. 
Greville’s contacts, too, enabled him to appraise Lord 
Melbourne, but it was a consequence of such affinity that he 
could never really follow the mental processes of Sir Robert 
Peel. Here the diarist’s unimaginative candour is an asset. 
He set down dryly and almost mathematically the extent of 
his contact with each leader and noted the exact degree of 
each connexion. It is only fair to state that he seems to 
have been assisted in such contacts by a certain fluidity in 
his own political conceptions and by his limited and obstructed 
Liberal sentiments. 

It was not so much in legislation as in the manipulation of 
the legislature that Greville appears to find his own abiding 
interest. In the case of the Reform Bill it was the measures 
taken to secure its passage that aroused his always keen appre- 
ciation. Mr. Fulford comments on the failure of the expur- 
gated Reeve edition to do justice to the diarist’s claims to be a 
serious commentator on contemporary affairs and on the 
undeserved reputation as a retailer of scandal encouraged 
by the partial publication of his work. The new edition 
fully supports this judgement. 


The Greville Memoirs. Edited by Lytton Strachey and Roger 
Fulford. Eight Volumes. (Macmillan. £15 15s.) 





of the sons of George III is really fine, so clear and 
astringent in its atmosphere and swept by the broad 
light humours. The diarist’s knowledge of the English 
Court was closest during the reign of William IV and his account 
of the royal household at St. James’s is a memorable interior, 
invigorating and convincing. Like the members of the great 
oligarchy from which he sprang Greville was well qualified to 
treat of such a subject. No veneration came to mar his just 
perceptions. There is a zest in his recital of the sovereign’s 
foibles and in his account of the importunity of the King’s 
children, Munster and Adolphus FitzClarence and Augustus. 
And as the governmental system functioned heavily he displays 
his keen sense of King William’s blundering. Like all those of 
the Whig tradition there was for Greville a special savour in the 
discomfiture of monarchy. 

A note written in 1819 in the earliest part of these almost 
endless Memoirs suggests one of the causes of the eclipse of 
Greville’s outlook. ‘‘ The Prince Leopold came and dined 
there (at Oatlands) on Saturday. He is very dull and 
heavy in his manner and seems overcome with the weight 
of his own dignity.” ‘This Prince,” Greville adds, “ will 
not succeed here.” It was a correct forecast of all that 
the diarist’s world would feel about the coming of the 
Coburgs. 

The editing of this sumptuous edition is really beyond praise. 
It is captious to desire that each of the Italians mentioned in 
the diaries should be the subject of the copious annotation 
allotted to the French and English characters. The index 
is almost perfect, but the name of Lady Isabella St. John is 
omitted. It is a great benefit to have Greville in his entirety, 
an unimaginative and almost flawless witness to the reactions 
of the world of privilege. 
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FREE FROM EVERY KIND OF PASSION 


British Agriculture. 

(Longmans. 15s.) 
SINCE the tie of common funk has tended to unite once again 
the interests of town and country a dispassionate survey 
of agricultural problems was badly needed. As Mr. Fortune 
would say, “‘ A felt want.”? Now, everyone must admit that in 
their book, British Agriculture, Viscount Astor and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree have supplied that want. Aided by many col- 
laborators they have made an honest attempt to explore our 
agricultural problems, and to indicate the direction in which our 
farming should travel in the near future. 

They begin by labelling our agricultural legislation since 
1931 as Emergency Measures, and then suggest that now the 
time is ripe for a long-term policy. Few will disagree that a 
first-aid kit was necessary to help such a sudden casualty 
as British farming after the first blast’ of post-War depression ; 
but today it needs a brave man to use those words, “long-term 
policy ” to a British farmer. In his view “‘ there ain’t no such 
animal,” and never will be. ‘ 

However, the authors of this book evidently still have 
hopes of it. They proceed to discuss the various objectives 
of agricultural policy, question the desirability of wholesale 
expansion of home production, and decide on the following : 

(1) Protective measures should be limited as far as possible 
to the purpose of securing reasonable stability for home 
producers and averting disastrous fluctuations of prices. 
They should not be designed to reduce the volume of our 
food imports or to enlarge our home agricultural production 
of commodities that can more advantageously be produced 
abroad. 

(2) We should look to the development of British agriculture 
mainly in an increased production of “‘ health foods,” for which 
our farmers enjoy a high degree of natural protection, and in 
the improvement of the quality of British agricultural produce 
in general. 

-(3) The promotion of greater efficiency both in production 
and marketing is a matter of the utmost importance; and 
State assistance should be given so far as possible in ways 
that are likely to promote efficiency. 

(4) An essential feature of agricultural policy should be the 
preservation of the fertility of the soil. 

The only serious criticism a farmer here makes is to suggest 
that Number 4 should have been moved up, certainly to second 
place, and possibly to first. 

Next comes a valuable chapter describing the changing 
structure of British farming from 1866 to 1938. The how 
and why of the general movement in our farming from grain 
to stock, from arable to grass, and from home-produced stock 
feed to imported are given fairly and at length. One learns all 
sorts of things. That today, “‘ despite our much larger live- 
stock population, we produce less food for animals than 
seventy years ago.” That “it is the steadily increasing cost of 
labour which appears a predominant driving force behind the 
various alterations in the structure of farming.” No news to 
farmers, but possibly news to townsfolk. 

This is followed by thirteen chapters which together make an 
intimate survey of every branch of British agriculture, both 
crops and stock. Under the crop section the paramount import- 
ance of grass is made plain for all to see, and the point is made 
that ‘‘ British agriculture does not to any great extent grow 
food directly for human consumption ; it is mainly concerned 
with growing food for live-stock, and among the fodder crops 
the greatest is grass.” 

Concerning grain, we are told that grain-growing generally 
in this country must be considered, not as an end in itself, 
but as an integral part of our arable system, and the arable 
system in its turn as a necessary adjunct to our live-stock 
industry. Undoubtedly true, but a statement which will, 
no doubt, prove unpalatable to many farmers. After discussing 
grain, roots, and feeding stuffs, another truthful yet unpalatable 
conclusion is arrived at. ‘‘In the main, the only feasible 
method of supporting arable farming would apparently be by 
assisting the live-stock industry.” 

The various chapters on live-stock come to these conclusions, 
Broadly speaking, meat production in this country should 
not greatly expand, but be devoted to producing only first 
quality produce which can withstand overseas competition. 


By Viscount Astor and Seebohm Rowntree. 


=—=—=—=. 


Egg production should expand, and a much greater ¢ 
of milk production is the only sound basis on which to 

a prosperous British agriculture in the future. At Jag that 
glaring truth that milk is even now the corner-stone of 
farming, and should be its main business, is put Plain § 
anyone to understand. J 

The need on nutritional grounds for a much greater com 
sumption of milk is stressed again and again, and the SUgRestiog 
that the various Marketing Boards, particularly that of 
should become public utility companies rather than Producers’ 
boards is advocated. The chapters on the personnel and 
organisation of our farming are well done, and a possible Path 
to land nationalisation is outlined. 

Briefly the authors’ conclusions from such a comprehensiyg 
survey would seem to be as follows : 

(1) Any increase in the production of wheat and sugar beet 
should be discouraged. 

(2) A great increase in the production of “health foods,” 
principally milk and eggs, should be encouraged. 

(3) Fertility of our soil to be kept up during peace by a 
thriving live-stock farming, and immediate safety in the ever 
of war to be ensured by storage of grain and sugar. 

(4) Agricultural workers to receive an equal standard of 
living to that enjoyed by their town counterparts 

(5) A much greater efficiency in every branch of farming 
to be insisted upon by the nation in return for a more helpfyl 
farming policy. 

Few, I think, will disagree with the foregoing, for oy 
farming has long been headed in that direction. The mog 
serious criticism of this book is on two counts. Firstly, thy 
it lacks imagination ; and, secondly, that it completely ignores 
the sporting and amenity values of our countryside. 

On the first count the authors in their search for efficiency 
have forgotten many things concerning the farming con. 
munity. Our countryside produces something very valuable 
in addition to crops and stock, its crop of country people, 
who, after all, will have to do the actual work. Throughout 
there is grave misunderstanding of their side of the case, 
and an obvious desire to muzzle the ox which treadeth out 
the corn, or rather fills the pail. 

For instance, cheaper milk for town consumers is advocated, 
together with an enormous expansion in milk production, 
How is this to be achieved? Don’t the authors know that 
everybody in farming—landlord, farmer and labourer—hate 
milk production and everything connected with that diry 
animal, the cow, which gives milk and mess on seven days in 
every week ? 

The present volume of milk in this country is produced 
only because the other and more attractive ways of farming 
have become unprofitable. Unless milk production is to be 
made very much more attractive financially to all thos 
engaged in it, the authors and the consuming public can 
whistle for an increased production. It won’t be forthcoming. 

Again, to advocate the further subsidisation of rural housing 
shows little understanding of the farm worker’s needs. He 
does want better houses, but, instead of houses subsidised to 
let at a ridiculously uneconomic rent, he wants to work in 
an industry which can pay him a cash wage high enough to 
enable him, either to pay the market price for a good cottage, 
or to enjoy the money difference in rental if he chooses or is 
forced to live in a poor one. Besides, in this way his cottage 
would be rated fairly and the whole rural community would 
benefit. 

The omission of any mention of the place of the sportsman 
or town visitor in this 100-per-cent. efficient countryside i 
greatly to be regretted. Rightly or wrongly, sport is still a 
great industry in Britain, and, equally rightly or wrongly, out 
townsfolk look upon the countryside as a free playground 
during their leisure. Somehow or other both these claims 
must be met in the future. 

However, no matter how one may criticise this book, i 
main contentions are sound, while the comprehensive survey 
of farming problems and practices which it contains make 
it not only a valuable book of reference, but also one which 
both farming folk and townsfolk would do well to read this 
winter. But will many of the latter bother to do so? ! 
doubt it. There is no jam in such a large dose of powder. 

A. G. STREET. 
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THE FIGHT TO CONQUER PAIN with laughing gas at Hartford, Connecticut. Wells has g 

; Morton. Mort ttend 
Triumph Over Pain. By René Filép-Miller. (Hamish Hamilton. gga Rc otaggipes Oren Ueanes Senior et Tie by a 


15s.) 


For my part, I hold physical pain to be the worst of all evils. 
This view is not usually shared, convention maintaining that 
physical pain is a lesser evil than spiritual suffering. The 
convention is begotten by puritanism out of Christianity. The 
body, says puritanism, is wicked and should be mortified ; the 
soul, says Christianity, is important and should be purified. 
Therefore, in the first place, nothing that happens to the 
body can be as important as what happens to the soul, and, 
in the second, the mortification of the body may even lead to 
the purification of the soul. We have accordingly been 
taught to make light of physical suffering. While nobody 
minds confessing to the pains of bankruptcy or despised love, 
and the ability to suffer emotionally is regarded by many 
with approval, as a sign of sensibility, to confess that one is 
being physically hurt is thought to be unmanly. 

The convention is one of the most outrageous impostures 
that man’s hypocrisy has imposed upon his credulity. Nothing 
is comparable in evil to the physical pain which human beings 
can be made to suffer and which they have in fact made one 
another suffer. Hence I should hold that the victory over 
pain achieved by the discovery of anaesthetics is the greatest 
single advance in the history of mankind; greater than the 
discovery of fire, greater than the invention of the wheel, 
greater than the substitution of agriculture for hunting. 

Of the winning of this victory Mr. Fulép-Miller’s book 
contains an admirably detailed account. The earlier chapters 
recount the preliminary skirmishes in the conflict with pain, 
and tell of the early medicine men, the saints, priests, alchemists, 
herbalists and quacks who sought by a variety of devices, by 
sleep sponges and pillows impregnated with mandragora, to 
exorcise or at least to diminish pain. Thus St. Benedict, 
wishing to amputate a leg of the emperor Henry II, “ put 
the patient to sleep upon a mandragora pillow so that the 
operation could be performed without causing pain.” 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were occupied 
with the search for a universal pain-killer. Mesmer, the last 
of the magicians, began by transmitting a “‘ vital fluid” to 
** mesmerise ” his patients into sleep. He ended by designing 
baquets, tubs of bottles charged with animal magnetism, which 
“converged upon a steel rod, from which conductors issued to 
the painful spots in the bodies of the patients.”’ The suffering 
patients sat “‘in reverent silence round the magnetic baquet 
as if before an altar.”” Presently, Mesmer was selling pocket 
baquets. . . . As late as the eighteenth century men were 
knocked unconscious or made roaring drunk on gin before 
undergoing operations ! 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in the history of 
pain is the opposition which its conquest aroused. One 
would have thought that human beings would have welcomed 
their relief from suffering; but they did not. The in- 
troduction of anaesthetics in the nineteenth century was 
preached against from the pulpit—what new inventions, one 
wonders, from forks for table to lightning conductors, have 
not been preached against from the pulpit ?—special exception 
being taken to their use to relieve the pains of women in 
childbirth. God, it was argued, had intended women to 
suffer, otherwise He would not have made childbirth painful. 
Therefore to mitigate their pain was to thwart His intentions. 
(It is interesting to note that the same difficulty was not raised 
in the case of men, for God had not manifested the same 
indifference in regard to male suffering—had He rot taken 
care to put Adam into a deep sleep before extracting the rib 
that was to become Eve ?) 

At the conclusion of his survey Mr. Fildp-Miller asks 
the obvious question, why, when so many of the workings of the 
human body had already been mapped and explored, was 
the question of the nature of pain and the means for its removal 
left so long untackled? ‘‘ The most sublime forces of the 
human mind, religion, philosophy, sympathy, are,” he 
answers, ‘‘to blame for the long continuance of our failure 
to understand the nature of pain.”’ The evidence which he 
gives makes it difficult to cavil at this conclusion. 

Of the many exciting stories told in the book, perhaps 
the best is the one relating to the discovery, use, and acceptance 
of ether, the first of all the anesthetics. A young dental 
surgeon, Wells, has been experimenting, not very successfully, 


Dr. Jackson, who has a special knowledge of chemist 
Jackson gives Morton a bottle of ether from which he sprinkle 
drops on Miss Parott’s gum while stopping her tooth, Miss 
Parott fails to be hurt. Morton gives up practice, retires into 
the country, and tries ether on the dog and the goldfish, The 
young wife is resentful—she is fond of her dog—the neighbours 
suspicious. Morton returns with the secret of “ pure rectified 
sulphuric ether” in his grasp. He uses it with enormous 
success; queues form for painless extraction. But if ether 
can be used for the removal of teeth, why not for the amputation 
of limbs? Morton becomes the target for accusations and 
abuse. He is exploiting the secret to make money for himself 
instead of in the service of mankind. Has he not taken out g 
patent? He, accordingly, offers to the Boston hospital the 
free use of his secret without, however, divulging its nature, 
The first operation under ether is to be performed on one 
Alice Mohan. She is lying on the couch waiting to be wheeled 
into the operating theatre. At the last moment there js q 
hitch. The hospital authorities refuse to permit the use of g 
remedy whose composition they do not know. Morton, under 
pressure, divulges it, and renounces private profit for the 
public good. The operation is successfully performed, 
Morton and Jackson quarrel. Which of them is the real 
discoverer of ether? Sides are taken; the United States js 
divided ; the matter comes before Congress ; libel actions 
are threatened. In the end, Morton wins but goes unrewarded, 
Morton finally dies as a successful small farmer, in receipt of 
prizes for his dairy produce, breeding sows and beautiful cows, 
Mr. Filop-Miller is a vivid narrator whom one reads with 
ease and pleasure. He ends with sensible discussions of such 
topics as to the biological value of pain as a danger signal, 
which he thinks has been over-rated, of the value of anaesthetics 
in enabling us to gain some knowledge of the workings of the 
body—it is only during the last eighty years that surgeons 
have been able to cut open a man’s body and watch the 
organs in action—and of the right of euthanasia, the granting 
of which is the next step in man’s campaign against pain. 
The book is profusely illustrated with some quite horrifying 
pictures of the victims of early surgical methods. 
C. E. M. Joan. 


A WRONGFUL INDICTMENT 


Hitler’s Magician: Schacht. By Norbert Mihlen. 
10s. 6d.) 

A BIOGRAPHY of Dr. Schacht in the English language was long 
overdue, for the remarkable personality of the German banker- 
statesman has aroused keen interest in this country and in the 
United States. The English translation of Herr Norbert 
Mihlen’s book fills this gap to a considerable extent. It contains 
a wealth of detail about Dr. Schacht’s early history hitherto 
unknown even to the well-informed English reader. Even though 
the more recent stages of his career have been followed with 
interest by many people, human memory is short and the 
accumulation within the covers of a book of all the material 
concerning his policies and activities between 1923 and 1938 
was an enterprise well worth undertaking. 

It goes without saying that the chapters dealing with Dr. 
Schacht’s activities since the advent of the National Socialist 
régime in Germany are by far the most interesting. The réle 
which he played in the development of the peculiar German 
currency system and foreign trading system is described in 
great detail, and with much expert knowledge. Even those who 
have made a special study of these systems have something to 
learn from the author’s account of German economic penetration 
into South-Eastern Europe, and about the intricacies of various 
types of blocked marks. His description of Dr. Schacht’s 
highly unscrupulous juggling with clearing agreements with 
Danubian and Balkan countries assumes topical interest in 
connexion with the intensification of the German trade drive 
since the Munich agreement. 

The various examples of the methods adopted by Dr. Schacht 
in his dealings with South-Eastern European countries, quoted in 
the book under the headings of ‘‘ Central Europe Colonised,” 
“The Modern Conquistador,” and ‘ Imperialism Without 
Money,” should be sufficient to convince any open-minded person 
of the highly artificial character of the excessive German 
trade expansion in that part of the world, and to disprove the 
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GENERAL READING 


Days in Old Spain 
Gertrude Bone 
Illustrated by Muirhead Bone 


A memorable picture of pre-war Spain. With 
16 plates in collotype; over fifty others 
specially designed. 12s. 6d. 


Brest-Litovsk 


J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 


The Forgotten Peace, March, 1918. 
Illustrated. 21s. 


Birds and Beasts in Africa 


Lord Baden-Powell 


Amusing and original stories, and 66 — 
ful illustrations in colour and line. . 6d. 


Kings and the Moon 


James Stephens 


A volume of poems by one of the most 
famous living Irish writers. 5s. 


Trio 
Osbert, Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell 


Dissertations on some aspects of national 
genius. Brilliant essays by a brilliant trio. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Through French 
Windows 


David Horner 
“The delights and humours of French life 


are beautifully rendered.”—New Statesman. 


8s. 6d. 


Poverty and Population 
Richard M. Titmuss 


A factual study of contemporary social 
waste. 10s. 6d. 


The Letters of Mozart 


and his family 
Emily Anderson 


te . . 
An engrossing human document.’’—Time 


and Tide. 3 Vols. Illus. 


18s. net each. 


MACMILLAN G2GrnGnGrge 


NEI: AR » MACMILLAN 


AMEE GE oe 
NEW NOVELS 


Growth of a Man 
Mazo de la Roche 


“Quite up to the Whiteoak standard.”— 
Spectator. 8s. 6d. 


The Joyful Delaneys 
Hugh Walpole 


“ Hugh Walpole at his best.” —Country Life. 
8s. 6d. 


Ace High 
G. March-Phillipps 


“Whether he writes of polo or poker, love 
or digging or steeplechasing, he brings to the 
job the same clean assurance.” —Observer. 


An End of the Hours 
Edward Thompson 


“A magnificent and moving novel.” —Evening 


News. 7s. 6d. 


The Younger Venus 
Naomi Royde Smith 


“A sentimental comedy of great charm.”— 
Spectator. 7s. 6d. 


The Dark Room 
R. K. Narayan 


“ Charming, sensitive, and exceptionally well 
written.”—Time and Tide. 6s. 


Nina Lessing 
Edward Crankshaw 
“A notable first novel.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
7s. 6d. 
Journeying Wave 
Richmal Crompton 


A brilliant, observant study of family life. 


7s. 6d. 
Prices are net 
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all-too-popular argument. that German’ expansion in South- 
Eastern Europe is a natural process. There are also instances 
calculated to cast doubt on the theory, endorsed by Mr. 
Chamberlain. himself, that German commercial expansion 
tends to improve the standard of living in the countries 
concerned. The author quotes the example of the German 
purchase of Bulgarian tobacco in 1934. The price paid by 
Germany at first was very favourable, but since by re-exporting 
a large part of the tobacco the Germans managed to spoil 
the market for Bulgarian exporters, the latter were subsequently 
forced to sell to Germany at a very low price their otherwise 
unsaleable supplies. 

While the factual material provided by the book is very 
valuable indeed, the author’s interpretation of Dr. Schacht’s 
character and policies suffers from his prejudiced attitude 
against the subject of his biography. The author fails to make 
it clear that the financial and commercial policies of Nazi 
Germany were not devised by Dr. Schacht, whose task was 
confined to the application of policies forced upon him. Dr. 
Schacht has always been and still is an orthodox banker at 
heart. It is a well-known fact that from 1934 onwards he re- 
peatedly asked Herr Hitler to relieve him of his duties, owing 
to his disapproval of heterodox Nazi policies. Since Herr 
Hitler made it plain to him, however, that the alternative to the 
Presidency of the Reichsbank and the Ministry of National 
Economy was the concentration camp, he had to carry on. 
From the very outset he frequently expressed himself strongly 
against the Nazi financial policy of spending and the economic 
policy of autarky. He carried out these policies much against 
his personal judgement, and must have been quite surprised 
when he found that his prophecies of collapse and chaos failed 
to materialise. It must be admitted, however, that, even 
though he remained at his post largely under compulsion, he 
carried out with remarkable skill the policies in which he did 
not believe. 

Nor does the author do justice to Dr. Schacht’s character. 
He lays too much stress upon Dr. Schacht’s political opportunism 
and does not give him credit for the fact that under the Nazi 
régime he had the courage to take a highly unpopular attitude 
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By 
Chiang Yee 
10s. 6d. net 


Being a Chinese view of London seasons, 

scenes and the life of the English as com- 

pared with the Chinese. With Lithograph 

reproductions in colour and tone of 

18 paintings, and many poems in Chinese 
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at the risk of his personal safety and possibly of his lie 
man who in Nazi Germany dared to criticise officially commie 
policies to the extent to which Dr. Schacht did, until he ed 
eventually silenced towards the end of 1937, compels admiras, 
even from his opponents. It is a pity that the author has Missed 
the opportunity of enlivening the book by reproducing some of 
the outstanding examples of Dr. Schacht’s delightful sense of 
humour. His jokes at the expense of various Nazj lea 
and his biting sarcasm in his dealings with them, must have 
contributed at least as much to his decline as the Stubbornness 
with which he sought to resist heterodox Nazi economic and 
financial policy. 

PaUuL E1naig, 


OUR CAPTIVES 
Zoo. By Louis MacNeice. (Michael Joseph. tos. éd.) 


Mr. MACNEICE objects to his notes on the Zoo being labelled 
Belles Lettres, and rightly; they are zoology, architecture 
autobiography, and what you will; and they are full of the 
most entertaining information about this and that. I learnt 
from them quite a lot of things, such as the dates of the varioys 
Zoo buildings, of the other Zoos in the world, and when the 
different animals first came to England, and that some of them 
arrive accidentally in freights of bananas, and that sailors chew 
sideways like camels, and that the Paris Zoo has deserted the 
Jardin des Plantes for the Bois de Vincennes, and that the 
ugliest Rhino in our Zoo, the pallid, pink-nosed one who looks 
like a hard-drinking charwoman, is called Eliza, and that you 
can’t get tea at the Zoo before noon ; and so on; information 
both useful and interesting (at least it might be useful, you never 
can tell) on nearly every page, I hope it is all right. I am sure 
most of it is ; though surely 1850 is too late a date for the first 
hippo in Europe; Pliny puts it nineteen centuries earlier, 
saying that Marcus Scaurus, when aedile, showed a hippo and 
four crocodiles in a pool at the games. (Do the hippos at the 
Zoo, by the way, bleed themselves with reeds when they feel 
over-fed, as Pliny’s did ?) 

Mr. MacNeice’s view of these imprisoned aliens in our midst 
is, I think, the only tolerable one ; he is sensitive and detached, 
sympathetic, witty and unmaudlin, and he really sees them and 
their audience. I can testify that, going round the Zoo since 
I read his book, I saw aspects of many of the inmates that I 
had missed before, though they by no means all behaved for 
me as they seem to have behaved for Mr. MacNeice: the 
pandas and the binturong remained in their houses, the leopards 
did not make love, the pottos did not bite me (as a matter of fact, 
there are no pottos now; one of them bit Mr. MacNeice, but 
the potto it was that died. ‘‘ Very good-tempered animals,” 
said the keeper. ‘‘ Died of old age”). And I saw a camel, 
Mabel, looking amiable. Mr. MacNeice dislikes camels, so 
do I (I should like to quote what he says of them, but the book 
has no index, which is annoying and should be remedied) but 
this Mabel now has an eleven-days’ baby, Sadie, and behaves 
like the nicest kind of mother, rather smug and amused, and 
no fuss. 

Mr. MacNeice’s method is gaily random, yet integrating: 
his Zoo assumes a unity, becoming an amusing and touching 
landscape with figures, at once gay and sad, and very period. 
He has good phrases for the creatures, as ‘‘ a two-decker zany 4 
for the vacant-looking kangaroo with child in pouch; and 
is vivid also with the vegetation (which has every effect of accut- 
acy, but this I wouldn’t know) and with the commenting 
crowds. He gets comedy and beauty and tragedy across; 
darkly in the middle of the happy, inquisitive, gaping 01- 
lookers broods the lion behind his bars—‘“‘ the authentic im- 
pression of the big cat as enemy and victim—almost what 
Aristotle would call ‘the pleasure proper to tragedy.’” He 
can give this, and the atmospheres of the Paris Zoo, of Whip- 
snade, of a Belfast week-end, with sharp casual precision, and 
is good at smells. There are too many digressions, I think; 
Wimbledon and Lord’s might go in another book ; amusing 
in themselves, and making a change, they don’t belong, though 
the pet dogs do. And one doesn’t actually want a change from 
the charmingly enhancing decoration of our menagerie—an apt 
comparison here, a nosegay in the ear there, a smoking-room 
story about one creature, a scrap of learned information 
about another, a gay portrait of a third, rampant and busy 
against an illuminated background like an animal in a monk's 
Bestiary. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 


Provence 
From Minstrels to the Machines 


by FORD MADOX FORD. “A book 
astonishingly rich in entertainment 
and invention ... a brilliant piece of 
writing . . . not a line that does not 
have some bearing on a_ passionate 
belief in mankind although it 
entertains from start to finish, the 
book has a message, and noble one, 
the ring of which will remain.”’— 
THE TIMES. 12s. 6d. net 


Mad Queen of Spain 


by MICHAEL PRAWDIN. An excit- 
ing and intimate biography of Johanna 
the Mad (daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella), a tragic pawn in the politics 
ot her time. 10s. 6d. net 


The Analects of 
Confucius 


Translated and annotated byARTHUR 
WALEY. The selected sayings of the 
great Chinese philosopher of the fifth 
century B.c., translated by the most 
famous sinologist of our day. With 
Textual Notes. 10s. 6d. net 


An Outline of 
Chureh History 


by The Rev. C. H. DODD, Rev. Canon 
C. E. RAVEN, and others. Edited by 
C. Dunean Jones, This book is the 
first of a series of three which aims at 
bridging’ the gap in Church history 
between the Acts of the Apostles and 
the sixteenth century. 4s. 6d. net 


Power 


A New Social Analysis 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL. “ This 
great book . this brilliant book, 
one of the most stimulating, as well as 
one of the most horrifying, that I have 
read for some time. The horror is in 
the subject matter, the stimulus in its 
treatment.”—NFIW STATESMAN 

7s. Od. net 


es 
Very Foreign 
e@ - 
Affairs 
by JOHN SCANLON. “ Quite the best 
quarry | know for the use of honest 
men on either side in politics. It is 
written with humour . . . always with 
wit . . . a book for every student of 
politics to keep in his pocket, to 
annotate and to digest.”—Sir ARNOLD 
WILSON. 6s. net 


Maltese Memories 


by ERIC BROCKMANN. The romantic 
history of the Maltese people, their 
customs, traditions, laws, and general 
life are all faithfully depicted in this 
attractive and greatly needed book. 
6s. net 


The Childhood of 
the Church 


by CAMPBELL N. MOODY. The 
author seeks to give in small compass 
and without intricacy an impression 
of the contrast between the greatness 
of the Revelation and the relative 
meagreness of its reception. 5s. net 
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Mr. MacNeice, though never complacent, leaves one, I 
think, feeling happier about our captives. My own apologetic 
attitude is always mitigated a little by reflecting that if they 
kept us instead (and I dare say they will, for we begin to go 
down, and, they say, are becoming since September more and 
more déclass‘é—where will it end ?) if they kept us, they would 
be much less kind; water changed less often, less regular 
meals, and we should probably be trampled or torn to bits and 
eaten quite soon. We are better than that; we like and pet 
our amusing prisoners. Mr. MacNeice likes them; that is 
partly why his notes on them enhance, animate and please. 

Miss Sharp’s drawings are very attractive, if here and there 
too pretty. RosE MACAULAY, 


GEORGE THE FOURTH 


The Letters of King George IV, 1812-1830. Edited by A, 

Aspinall. Three Volumes. (Cambridge University Press. 75s.) 
THE memory of George IV has become a favourite battleground 
for those who take delight in passing judgement on questions 
of morality. The indomitable champions of Queen Caroline 
have arrayed themselves against the unfortunate King, with 
accusations of debauchery, treachery, and petty tyranny. 
Others, following the lead of Sir Walter Scott, have upheld 
him as a much-wronged man, battling against forces beyond 
his comprehension. And a third school of thought is persuaded 
that he was the contemptible husband of an equally contemptible 
wife. 

It is all the more refreshing to be able for once to lay aside 
all these caricatures in black and white, and to turn to look 
upon a full-length portrait in oils, with every medal and button 
in its place. For too long have we had to rely upon the observa- 
tion of the Creeveys and the Lievens, wondering just how much 
to believe, how much to allow for malice, disappointment, 
sycophancy. Now at last we have the dossier itself. Praise and 
blame are usually silenced by an abundance of knowledge ; 
and the mass of information now made public leaves one with 
a feeling of sympathy not far removed from pity. 

The life of this unfortunate King was devoted to the search 
for a good wife, or failing that a good mistress. No man 
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a, 
more needed such a solace: yet all his pursuits ended ; 
disaster. As his-life drew to an end, he looked back up.” 
series of endeavours all of which had come to utter and dis 
creditable frustration. Of Mrs. Fitzherbert he could not speak 
“but with feelings of disgust and horror ” ; Lady Jersep 

“é ” ° : Tsey 
had become a “ Jezebel,” asking for a pension (“as a pee 
and the widow of a faithful servant”) while she intrigued 
against his plans for the Princess. And there were more 
obscure worries in the background : shudders crept down the 
royal spine at Harriette Wilson’s prognostication of « New 
Volumes, 8vo., with the Beauties and Deformities of the 
Author’s Prime Favourites,” and not even the French Gover, 
ment would shut her mouth. 

Was ever a man more plagued by his family than George IV} 
His brothers were impossible. Sussex openly opposed him jg 
politics ; Kent had to be refused an Act of Parliament to enable 
him to raffle his house to meet his debts ; Clarence had to be 
refused a peerage for an heiress he had jilted. His daughter 
was a more serious responsibility ; at all costs she must be 
married, lest she should grow up in her mother’s ways. Charlotte 
agreed; nay, she begged for a “‘ matrimonial connexion”: 
but she turned down the first suitor that was offered, and then 
came out with the shattering revelation that her own mother 
had been scheming to destroy her innocence. 

There was indeed one sure friend upon whom the King 
could rely in his own family. Cumberland was a pillar of 
strength when he was in England, and from Germany he wrote 
often and at length—friendly, sensible, kind letters, full of 
comforting details about Uhlans and Hussars and their sashes 
and boots, full also of a fixed and soothing idea that all the 
King’s troubles were attributable to the piles. But Cumter 
land was almost always on the Continent; and only a threat 
to the Protestant Establishment could lure him back. He 
liked to move about between Potsdam and Strelitz, watching 
manoeuvres and parades. In England he was ceaselessly harried 
by newspaper calumnies; besides, England was ‘“‘a climate 
where I may say 99 persons in a 100 are more or less tormented 
with piles.” 

Politics and money matters never went aright. The Regent’s 
old Whig friends had turned to bitter enemies: yet how was 
he to have admitted them to office at the very height of a war of 
which they disapproved ? He showed himself in this respect 
more abreast of the times than they did: but the Tories were 
almost as bad. They wanted to bring in Canning, whom the 
King deemed guilty of high treason of a most unusual kind, 
At length the King gave his consent—‘“‘the greatest personal 
sacrifice that a Sovereign ever made.” And then “ poor Mr, 
Canning,” the King’s ‘‘ lamented Minister,”’ went and died; 
his ‘‘ valuable life ” and ‘‘ superior spirit ” were lost almost as 
soon as they had been gained. Then came the harrowing 
question of Catholic Emancipation. Cumberland told him 
that it threatened the safety of his throne ; Eldon said that his 
Coronation Oath precluded it; the revered memory of his 
father forbade it. Yet could the friend of Fox refuse what 
even Wellington conceded ? How hard it was, for a man who 
had put off every unpleasant action of his life, to do what was 
right in such a matter. ; 

George IV hated to refuse whatever he could*give, whether 
it was his pardon to a felon or a peerage to a timeserver. He 
loved to give with both hands, and all too often did. Lord Hert 
ford wanted a dukedom promised him thirty years ago by Pitt; 
Sir William Manners demanded a peerage promised in writing; 
the 6th Viscount Torrington wanted recognition of the services 
of the 1st Viscount ; his own secretary wanted to be a baron} 
Lord Carhampton wanted recompense for what he had suffered 
in 1769 as Colonel Luttrell at the Middlesex Election. An 
obscure “ Queen of Bath” wanted an annuity for old times’ 
sake; the “troublesome and offensive ” canons of Windsor 
wanted to use the castle terrace. It was so easy to promise as4@ 
Prince, so hard to refuse as a ‘King. 

The King was perpetually harassed by encroachments on his 
claim to make his own household appointments, while ministers 
denied him, on constitutional grounds, the right to have a 
private secretary at all. Some faithful servants he did manage 
to retain. Macmahon was perhaps more suited to the atmo- 
sphere of Brighton than of Windsor ; Bloomfield developed an 
“oppressive temper’; but in Knighton it appears that every 
quality was combined. His influence has been attributed to 
blackmail : but these papers make it clear beyond a doubt that 
the King trusted him entirely. 
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IN HAZARD 
Richard Hughes 


‘A thriller of genius’ 
News Chronicle 


IN HAZARD 
Richard Hughes 


‘A thriller of genius’ 
News Chronicle 


SOUTHERN LIGHTS 


JOHN RYMILL 


The official narrative of the British Graham Land Expedition, 1934-37, 
the first British expedition to winter in the Antarctic in the last twenty- 
five years. “‘ One of the season’s outstanding books of exploration.” 
Times Literary Supplement. With 80 pages of illustrations, 8 maps and 
numerous diagrams. 31s. 6d. net 
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LISTEN! THE WIND 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
| = 


“1 can scarcely believe that its success will be anything but triumphant.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph). ‘‘ One catches a most delightful 
impression of her from this book.” DAvID GARNETT in The New 
Statesman. FOREWORD BY COLONEL LINDBERGH. 7s. 6d. net 


THE WORLD & OURSELVES 


Laura Riding & 65 others 


The World Problem as a Personal Problem. A book of capital 
importance to every thinking person. 15s. net 


HELOISE 
Enid McLeod 


“* Miss McLeod has done a noble work in giving us a glimpse of one 
of Christianity’s most noble women.” A. G. MACDONELL in The Observer 


DEATH ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


Louis-Ferdinand Céline 


The long-awaited successor to Journey to the End of the Night. Of the 
French edition The New Statesman said: “ This is one of the most 
savagely amusing books ever written .. . An explosion of furious force. 
You have been warned.” 10s. 6d. net 


On Thursday, November 24, ‘ LHASA: THE HOLY CITY ’ will be 
published. It is by F. Spencer Chapman, author of Northern Lights, 
and has a preface by Sir Charles Bell, K.c.M.G. Its illustrations, some 
in full colour, taken in Thibet, are of sensational splendour. The price 
is a guinea. Please order your copy early. 
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Many judgements will have to be reversed as a result of the 
publication of these letters; but above all the popular judge- 
ment upon George IV himself. Most of the letters are neither 
from him nor to him, but about him and his responsibilities. 
They show him as a man unequal to his times but not neces- 
sarily to his position ; a man to be pitied but by no means to be 
despised. Mr. Aspinall has put many people in his debt by this 
magnificent edition, but none more than the unhappy King 
himself. CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


MORE SLANTS ON RUSSIA 


Russia Without Illusions. By Pat Sloan. (Muller. 7s. 6d.) 
Comrades and Citizens. By Seema Rynin Allan. (Gollancz. 


10s. 6d.) 

The Closed City. By Una Pope-Hennessy. (Hutchinson. Ios. 6d.) 
THE first two of these books are variations on the well-known 
theme of the Soviet paradise, and among several features 
which they share in common is a preface by Mrs. Beatrice 
Webb. Mr. Sloan’s book is the more sophisticated and the 
better written. Its title is a challenge to those recent indict- 
ments of the Soviet system by disillusioned idealists, of which 
Assignment in Utopia is the most famous. Mr. Eugene Lyons 
would not have lost his illusions in Russia—Mr. Sloan gently 
insinuates—if, like himself, he had gone there with none. 
Mr. Sloan studied economics at Cambridge in those far-off 
days when students of economics were sheltered by kindly 
tutors from a knowledge of Marx’s Capital, and himself 
taught economics in a Welsh college without apparently 
imparting to his pupils any economic doctrine more recent 
than that of Marshall. In 1931 he went to Soviet Russia 
and, in the process of teaching English, studied Marxism 
and the party line. He spent five years there, and has returned, 
unlike Mr. Lyons, with his illusions intact. 

Mr. Sloan was in Soviet Russia in the com paratively golden 
age when foreigners were still welcome and were allowed 
to travel with a certain amount of liberty. He moved about 
the country a good deal ; and everything, or nearly everything, 
that he saw was good. But he is happier in argument than in 
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description ; and Russia Without Illusions is a long Piece of 
quite clever special pleading for the Soviet régime and a 
its works. Sometimes, though not often, a false Note j 
struck. It is a pity to excuse the mass arrests on the i 
(even if it were true) that the victims are not “ workers» 
but only “ officials.” Nor is it a fact, as Mr. Sloan seems 
to suppose, that persecution in the fascist countries is habitually 
directed against ‘‘ workers.” Most of the inmates of the 
German concentration camps belong to the black-coated 
class, about whose fate, on Mr. Sloan’s showing, there js no 
** good reason for friends of socialism to be disturbed.” 

With an engaging simplicity which seems rather forced 
Comrades and Citizens is recommended to us on the ground 
that it contains no statistics, nothing about Marxism, and go 
theory of social institutions. The author is an American 
(presumably of Russian origin, since she speaks fluent Russian) 
who went to Soviet Russia about the same time as Mr. Sloan ; 
and though Mrs. Allan might be dubbed ingenuous, and Mr. 
Sloan certainly could not, there is a strong family resemblance 
between their conclusions. The atmosphere of Comrades ang 
Citizens is here and there rather reminiscent of the Victorian 
Sunday School, with tales about nice children who shame 
their parents into becoming good communists, and strong men 
who break down and swear never to beat their wives again, 
But there are pleasant descriptions of life in the remoter places 
of the Caucasus, and a few good stories of a simple kind such 
as that of the Ingush who, having made a rash vow to Allah to 
sell his camel for fifteen kopeks, put it up for sale at that price 
with the proviso that the purchaser must also buy his cat for 
100 roubles. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy was one of the last visitors to 
Lady Muriel Paget’s Relief Mission in Leningrad, which was 
liquidated by the order of the Soviet authorities last winter. 
At the same time, foreign consulates were closed, and foreigners 
will apparently not be allowed in future to reside in Leningrad, 
This is the meaning of the title The Closed City; but the 
ordinary tourist traffic has not been interfered with. Dame 
Una’s main interest in Leningrad was mildly antiquarian, and 
she spent most of her time visiting museums and old houses 
and churches, including some not often seen by foreign tourists. 
She is almost as determined to see nothing good in the Soviet 
régime as Mr. Sloan and Mrs. Allan to see nothing bad. But 
her criticisms do not go much beyond such matters as the 
fussiness of Intourist guides, the inefficiency and red tape of 
officials and, above all, the neglect of old buildings (considering 
the number of the latter left on the hands of the Soviet authori- 
ties, this is perhaps rather unfair). Those who have been in 
Leningrad in the past may like to revive their memories of it 
in the pages of The Closed City: and those who intend to go 
in the future will find it an acceptable supplement to the guide 
book. E. H. Carr. 


MONARCHY 


Monarchy. A Study of Louis XIV. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 
12s. 6d.) 

THOSE who remember the original Biography for Beginners 
need not be reminded that 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 

He seems to think nobody minds 

His books being all of different kinds. 
His last work is a conglomerate of several of the many forms 
of which he is a master; even after reading the explanatory 
preface it is hard to define what it is about. Is it a study im 
history or in politics, a tract for the times or an analysis of 
something in the past ? It is not, Mr. Belloc tells us, a biography. 
Yet there are passages in it which belong more to the type of 
semi-fictional biography recently popularised than to any 
other branch of literature. Moreover, its pages reflect the 
conflict in the author’s own highly complex brain, where 
the thinker and the talker, the humane, imaginative man and 
the political theorist, the Catholic and the historian are pef 
petually at war. For when Mr. Belloc is most a Catholic he 1s 
then least a historian, and in that he is very different from 
Lord Acton, for instance, or even Mr. Evelyn Waugh. Conse- 
quently his study of Monarchy as typified by Louis XIV 
has every quality except coherence and every charm except 
repose. Like its subject, it is triumphantly baroque. ; 

Mr. Belloc begins by defining his terms. Monarchy to him 
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now recognised as the leading writer on Yogis and Yoga. 
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A Search in Secret India 


An English Journalist wanders through the heart of 


India, 
—the 


and wins the confidence of those mysterious men 
FAKIRS AND YOGIS. ... He 


beholds -thetr 


astonishing feats, learns many of their closely guarded 


secrets, lives in. their 
retreats. ... 
“You will be unable to 


sincerity of his book. 


secluded hermitages 


”—Sunday Dispatch. 


and jungle 


fascination or 


27 Illus. 15/-. 
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The Secret Path 


A fully detailed description of the technique pursucd 


by the author in the East, 


amazing 


“One of the noblest 
this century has preduced.’ 


attestations to Spiritual 
’"—The Inquirer. 5/- 


which rewarded him with 
spiritual experiences. 
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A Message from Arunachala 


writes with 


Mail. 


“ Brunton 


Birmingham 


a burning 


conviction.”— 


5/- 


A Search in Secret Egypt 


All the magic and mystery of Egypt in this companion 


volume to A 
“ A spirited, 


revealing book. 


Search in Secret India. 


He tells his stories well, 
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means government by A Ruler: the United States are 
monarchic, England is not. The reign of Louis XIV, he 
asserts, gives “‘the main picture of an effective Monarchy 
in modern civilisation ” ; he does not define “‘ modern civilisa- 
tion ” and one is left to presume that he regards the Industrial 
Revolution, the railway, the wireless and the aeroplane as 
negligible quantities in their capacity to change either men or 
politics. Possibly he is right, yet on the whole his exposition 
of monarchy in seventeenth-century France is more satis- 
factory in itself than are his occasional efforts to link it up with 
modern problems. His main theme is the conflict between 
Monarchy and the Money-power and it is interesting to find 
this important element in the struggles of the seventeenth 
century so clearly exposed. Yet in the subjection of other 
elements to the single issue, the politician and the theorist in 
Mr. Belloc triumph over the historian. The despised academic, 
whom he himself has so often ridiculed with such salutary 
effect, may not be able to see the wood for the trees when 
he comes to write history, but he does at least see that the 
wood is made up of many very different trees. Besides which, 
Mr. Belloc has surely treated the findings of the academics a 
little too cavalierly, for he states as an indisputable fact the 
belief that the price-level rose because of the American silver 
mines and went on rising throughout the seventeenth century. 
But recent research has very considerably modified the silver 
mine theory and prices in many European countries, during a 
great part of the seventeenth century, fell steadily. But these 
are incidentals of no great importance to an imaginative 
historian. 

And Mr. Belloc is essentially an imaginative historian. 
His book has the vigour and enthusiasm of youth, the chivalry 
of a bygone time. He is a Charles the Bold among writers. 
Filled with ideas for giving his lands frontiers of political signifi- 
cance, Charles the Bold hurled himself into his essentially 
modern wars with all the paraphernalia of the tourney, plumes 
floating, pennons gleaming. So Mr. Belloc: for his book 
combines with modernity of political outlook a glow of joyous 
life, a delight in beauty and romance which belongs to no 
age less than to our own. 
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He is at his best in the military passages : his APPreciation 
of Vauban is effective, clear and immensely interesting, ‘ 
although Rocroi is a battle which has been repeatedly described. 
he makes it live again. In his handling of the King’s second 
marriage to Madame de Maintenon, his profound sympathy 
and human understanding command conviction. Unhappily. 
in his interpretation of the Mary Mancini incident the historia, 
has again been defeated and this time by the novelist, ue 
Belloc knows things about the King’s soul which only a Novelist 
is in a position to know about the soul of a character he has 
himself created. : 

No admirer of Mr. Belloc will be disappointed in this 
which has all the qualities through which he has attaing 
and kept popularity. It is brisk, adventurous, impassioned, 
prejudiced, provocative and sincere. That it is a “careful analysis” 
either of Monarchy or of Louis XIV, as claimed by the Publisher, 
is more than doubtful. Mr. Belloc would not be Mr. Bello 
were he capable of “ careful analysis ”—and English historigy 
literature would be the poorer. C. V. WEDGwoop, 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


Before America Decides: Forethought for Peace. Edited fy’ 
the Harvard Guardian by Frank P. Davidson and George §, 
Viereck, Junior. (Harvard University Press. $3.) . 

IN the appendix to this valuable and significant book, there’ 
is printed that famous Farewell Address of President Washington, 
whose counsel has weighed so heavily on the American mind’ 
since 1797, despite the preachings and teachings of citizens 
of the world who have asserted that the United States canngt 
live to herself and that the world has not changed without 
America’s position in it changing too. _It was the opinion 
of President Washington that the United States could, if it 
would, ‘‘ give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and’ 
benevolence.” To enable the United States to give the 
world this agreeable novelty, ‘‘ nothing is more essential than’ 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
Nations, and passionate attachments for others, should be 
excluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable 
feelings towards all should be cultivated. The Nation, which 
indulges towards another an habitual hatred, or an habitual: 
fondness, is in some degree a slave.” It is the object of the 
essays that make up this book to make it easier for the Harvard 
student, and all other Americans who may choose to read, 
it, to escape this dangerous slavery. Written in part by 
Americans, in part by distinguished Europeans, the general 
tone of this book will not be pleasing to the European spectator 
who feels that America owes Europe at least the tribute of 
applause (for one side) or abuse (for another). The contributors 
are not all of one mind; there are friends as well as enemies 
of the League of Nations represented here; there are critics 
of America’s abandonment of the League, as well as hard- 
boiled defenders of enlightened self-interest who regret that 
America ever got near enough to the League to have to reject 
it. But what is common to all of the essayists is the con 
viction that America can choose. Her liberty of action is 
limited by her own wisdom or folly, by the prudent or foolish 
use of her resources. In none of the essays is there present 
the feeling that comes so easily to us, that reasonable and 
prudent choice is no longer in our hands. 

The basis for this freedom of choice is geographical. In 
an admirable essay, Major Eliot discusses the strategical 
position of the United States. With a comparatively limited 
increase in naval strength he is able to promise immunity 
to America. Things would be easier if the United States 
had under her political control such parts of the British West 
Indies as are convenient—and Major Eliot hints that such 
a cession might be set off against the war debt. But within 
her ocean barriers, the United States has the safety, the 
freedom of choice, the time to make up her mind that naval 
supremacy gave Britain. Today we cannot afford these 
Palmerstonian luxuries; the ocean gives Washington (and 
Ottawa) the security that Lord Beaverbrook vainly imagines 
Britain, by taking thought, can give London. 

This sense of security pervades essays written on different 
sides of the argument, the sympathetic statement of the cas 
for both belligerents in China that is provided by Professof 
Holcombe and the admirably clear and forceful argument 
of Professor Borchard for an abandonment of moral indign® 
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The story of what happened during two months’ cruising in the Gulf of California 
—the particular kind of scientific expedition which Dr. Beebe can make so real and 





thrilling. Published today. 
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tion as an instrument or motive of policy. Professor Borchard 
is, from the British point of view, the most interesting of 
all the contributors, for he states briefly here the case he has 
already put at more length elsewhere for an adherence of 
the United States to her old position as a neutral, not to be 
diverted from her course by moral preoccupations about the 
rights and wrongs of the conflicts from which she stands 
aloof, sure that unneutral action (like that of the Wilson 
administration between 1914 and 1917) does America harm 
and the world no good. The present neutrality legislation 
leaves too many loopholes for discrimination; it favours 
Britain and, if the motives of its authers are excellent, their 
understanding of why America went to war in 1917 is inade- 
quate. British readers who assume that America is bound to 
come to our rescue in a real crisis, because our interests and 
theirs are the same, would do well to read Professor Borchard 
and try to plan an answer that would convince say a Swedish- 
American from North Dakota. But all of this book is worth 
reading, even if it is only to bring home to us, from a new 
angle of vision, that we are living in an age of revolutionary 
change in which vested interests must find more than phrases 
to justify their existence. And the British Empire is the 
greatest of vested interests. D. W. BROGAN. 


ALPINE WRITERS 
The Mountain Way. Collected by R. L. G. Irving. (Dent. Ios. 6d.) 


** WHAT is it makes men in Alpine travel-books write as men 
never write elsewhere ? What is the origin of a style unique 
in literature, which misses both the sublime and the ridiculous, 
and constantly hops from table-talk to a mirth feeble and 
inane ? Why is it that the senior tutor, who is so hard on a bit 
of bad Latin, plunges at the sight of an Alp into English incon- 
ceivable, hideous ?”? The mixture of facetiousness, snobbery 
and purple patchwork still to be found in some Alpine narratives 
may partly justify the criticism that J. R. Green wrote in 
1870, but the really surprising thing is that mountaineering 
has produced more good writing in English than all other 
sports put together. Even mediocre writers write well as long 
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as they have a story to tell, and know that they are going tobe 
read by a critical audience who will keep a sharp look-out 
for errors in topography or climbing technique and wij] turn 
a critical eye on any vague or flowery reference to an important 
matter like the weather, or the condition of the snow. It ig 
only when the Alpine writer stops talking as one Professional 
to another, and begins to gild the lily or to show off his own 
nobility that he becomes a bore. Philosophy is best left to 
philosophers, poetry to poets, and wit to people who can make 
us laugh. 

Mr. Irving has dealt severely with pretentiousness and sham 
philosophy: one or two old offenders creep into these 656 
pages, but they are represented only by businesslike narratives, 
and even Geoffrey Winthrop Young is left stranded halfway 
up the horrible south face of the Taschorn because (one 
suspects) he stopped at that point to indulge in two and a half 
pages on Life and Death. The reader who is not well up in the 
history of climbing will be relieved to hear that Mr. Young’s 
party reached the summit that afternoon, and got down safely 
by the ordinary route. It is not often, however, that Mr. Irving’s 
scissors cut off the climber in mid-air; most of his extracts 
are complete in themselves, and the reader who begins “ The 
storm came on with incredible rapidity” (F. S. Smythe: 
Storm on the Schreckhorn) or “‘ It was already growing hot when 
we left Davos at 7.15 a.m.” (Margaret Symonds: Catching 
a Marmot) will not be disappointed. 

All the well-known narratives are here: Leslie Stephen 
on The Alps in Winter, Dorothy Pilley on the Dent Blanche, 
Mummery on Dych Tau, Gosset on the death of Bennen, 
Whymper on the Matterhorn, Conway on the Baltoro Glacier, 
and Norton on Climbing at Twenty-Eight Thousand Feet, 
But the selection is not limited to the stories of clinfbers: 
in every sense it covers a wider range than Arnold Lunn’s 
excellent collection The Englishman in the Alps. The book begins 
with Conrad Gesner (1541) and ends with a passage from 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, and between the two we find Shelley, 
George Borrow, Ruskin, Gertrude Bell, Eric Shipton, G. L. 
Mallory, Nietzsche, Byron and the Bible. There are translations 
from Guido Rey, Pierre Dalloz, Topfer, Goethe, Christian 
Klucker, Henri de Tilly, J.-J. Rousseau and Pope Pius XI. 
Table Mountain, the Welsh hills, Mount Logan, the Jura, 
the Japanese Alps and the mountains of Greece all find their 
way in, and diere are passages on tobogganing, drinking, 
hay-hauling and dodging rhinos. 

It is impossible to look at a book of this kind without 
suggesting additions; there is nothing about ski-touring or 
ski-racing, nothing by the eighteenth-century travellers Pococke 
and Windham, who were the first to explore the Mer de Glace, 
nothing from Mrs. Freshfield’s Alpine Byways. But there is 
enough familiar and unfamiliar writing here to satisfy anyone 
who can digest anthologies at all; the arrangement in seven 
sections according to mood and theme gives Mr. Irving an 
opportunity for some useful brief introductions, and the 
preliminary notes on a few mountaineering terms smooth 
away the bergschrunds and the seracs from the path of those 
who think that an alp is a mountain and that gendarmes are 
guardians of the law. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


THE JACOBEAN COURT 


The Jacobean Age. By David Mathew. (Longmans. 15s.) 


Dr. MATHEW’s new book is not only a work of scholarship 
and discernment, as we should expect, but of a subtlety and 
sensitiveness all its own, and with a very original approach 
to its subject. I do not know another book with quite this 
angle of vision on the past ; it is a study of historical atmosphere 
—and there is such a thing—almost, one may say, a study of 
manner and conduct; and by this approach it gives one 
something of the inner spirit of an age, in a way which few 
others have attempted, let alone succeeded in doing. Perhaps 
the nearest attempts in this direction that one can think of 
are Mrs. Woolf’s Orlando and Miss Sackville-West’s Knole 
and the Sackvilles. And it may be significant that all three 
books are closely concerned with the same period—the late 
high Renaissance in England, the transition from the heroic 
age of Elizabeth to the rich contented ease and laxity of James’s 
reign, the beginning of the great dynastic families building up 
their connexions, consolidating their gains, settling com- 
fortably into their stride in the great houses with their parks, 
their pleasant pursuits, their obligations—the landscape 
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carefully arranged for them, for was not the earth theirs and 
the fullness thereof ? 

That is to say, Dr. Mathew’s is essentially a period-book : 
at every point it is conscious, often very subtly, of the manner 
and behaviour appropriate to a certain circle at a certain time, 
and of the modes of transition from one to another. In his 
own words, from the sources which he has studied, both 
official papers and private letters— 

“We can detect those underlying suppositions which were accepted 
without question, the mutual approach of different classes, the lines 
of flattery and the clear prejudice. The life of the official world or 
that of the members of the household of some great manor 
are each seen protected by their own conventions . .. An 
elaborate and insecure political machinery was linked with the 
character and sanctions of the Stuart kingship. The relationship 
of the wealthy landed families with the Court involved not only an 
acute and shifting competition but the burden of extravagance and 
emulation. The sense of oligarchic dynasty can already be traced 
in the embryo.” 

It is a difficult and subtle task which he has successfully per- 
formed. 

But it is only in this sense that the book can be called The 
Jacobean Age at all. Indeed one wonders whether it would 
not have been better to have called the book ‘‘ The Jacobean 
Court,” for that is what it is about. It is not, what one would 
have expected, a survey of the whole society of the time: 
nothing about the life of London or the country, of the middle 
classes, farmers or the people ; hardly anything of the literature, 
the theatre, Puritanism or Parliament, the economic trends 
moving in that society. Some of these subjects are promised 
in a further volume on the Caroline Age; but it would have 
been better, more complete and satisfying, to have had them 
in this. 

For all that, we have to be grateful for what we have better 
here than anywhere else. We have an admirable account of 
the character of Salisbury’s influence which dominated the first 
part of the reign; very judicious and shrewd appreciations 
of the personalities of James (what an odd man he was, to be 
sure !), Charles and Buckingham, Archbishop Abbot, and such 
lesser, but interesting, figures as Secretary Conway, Secretary 
Coke, Sir Henry Wotton. There is a very discerning chapter 
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devoted to the great collector Arundel (of the marbles) and hi 
influence upon the development of English taste; there ry 
as we should expect, an excellent and balanced account of the 
Catholic minority, while the treatment of Anglicanism js alwa 

sympathetic and understanding. It is possible to question 
judgements here and there, such as that (p. 259) which regards 
the Tudor courtiers, Cecil, Hatton, Walsingham, as moy; 

in circles “ to which the ordinary country gentry did not attain” 





Actually it was their strength that, as compared with the 
Stuart court, they were altogether more accessible. 

But these would be minor points. What is important is 
that Dr. Mathew has defined for us the character of thy 
society, so luxuriant, so variegated and extravagant—even jf 
he has only described, to use his own phrase, the “ top-hamper,” 
—in a way that inevitably commands our assent. With th 
hand of an artist as well as a historian, he has penetrated into 
the spirit of that age. A. L. Rowsz, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRITICISM 


Collected Essays in Literary Criticism. By Herbert Read, 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


IT is not merely a formal gesture to say that Mr. Read is q 
critic whom one is compelled to take seriously. This hand. 
some and weighty selection from his essays provides an 
opportunity not, fortunately, for a final evaluation but for 
expressing some misgivings concerning the nature of his 
attempt ‘to give literary criticism a psychological direction,” 
To understand Mr. Read’s position in this respect it js 
necessary to remember that he reached intellectual maturity 
in the post-War years, at a time when the general confusion 
of values impressed every serious-minded intellectual with 
the need for principles of order. In his search for certainty— 
something to build on in the flux of ideas—Mr. Read turned 
not to religion or social philosophy but to psychology, “ the 
science of the individual psyche, where all science cul- 
minates,” and like many others who have been rescued from 
a painful uncertainty he is apt to be a little too sure of the 
certainty he has attained. He speaks, he says, “as a literary 
critic—that is to say, as a scientist in my own field”; there 
is, or there may be, “‘a science of criticism ” ; and although 
at one point he drops a remark about merely resorting to “a 
pretence of science,” it is in terms of ‘ rigorous experiment,” 
“research” and “ facts’ which may “ settle the question” 
that his thinking about poetry is habitually phrased. 

The first part of the present volume is headed “ General 
Theories,”’ and each of the constituent essays taken by itself 
could be described as stimulating ; but when you read them 
in bulk you soon begin to ask if you are getting anywhere. 
There is every appearance of rigorous thought, but each 
chain of reasoning involves, somewhere, an_ ungraspable 
abstraction, made up by lumping together some superficial 
similarities between things essentially discrete. (When Mr. 
Read speaks of “the wit-writing of Dryden and Pope,” or 
tells us that “the real rhythm” of modern life has been 
found ‘in the modern ballet, in American rag-time music, 
and in a minute quantity of modern poetry,” he isn’t really 
thinking at all.) Mr. Read’s excursions into psychology have 
simply confirmed this bent, whilst at the same time doing 
something to disguise it. This can be illustrated from the 
essay on ‘‘ Myth, Dream, and Poem.” A central passage 
turns on the distinction between “ essential imagery,” rooted 
in the unconscious mind, and “ metaphors and similes, which 
are our personal and human associations,” but the distinction 
is never established. Passing over this, we come to a longish 
original poem written in a state of trance. ‘It was not til 
I had written these lines, and’ read what I had written,” says 
Mr. Read, “that I realised I had invented a myth which 
exactly expresses Freud’s theory of the two instincts which 
control all life—the instincts of Eros and Death. . . . As 4 
result of these experiments poetry is seen more clearly than 
ever as the mediator between dream and reality.” A sceptical 
reader may be permitted to wonder if the poem is not rather 
the result of its author’s previous acquaintance with Freudian 
theory. The death instinct itself is a delusively simple 
concept, and one that is by no means established, but Mr. 
Read accepts it quite uncritically ; for although his use of 
Freud, Adler and Jung is decidedly eclectic (see, for example, 
the essay on ‘‘ The Nature of Criticism ’’), his attitude towards 
the psycho-analysts is almost reverential, particularly towards 
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XS} New Books for Christmas cH 


A most remarkable book 


THE PASSING OF THE ABORIGINES 


By DAISY BATES, C.B.E. 


A most dramatic, unbiased and informative account of a long life spent among the largely cannibal 
natives of Australia. ‘One of the most thrilling adventure stories ever written.” —The Daily Herald. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


DESERT AND DELTA FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 





By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS, CM.G., O.B.E. By BASIL MAINE 
“Each of his books makes an appetiser for the next. “The book is so up to date that it goes right up to 
His instinct for comedy gives buoyancy even to existing problems.”—The Evening News 

his most serious pages.”—The Observer. - Illustrated Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 








‘BIRDIE’ BOWERS OF 
LAUGHING DIPLOMAT THE ANTARCTIC 


By DANIELE VARE By GEORGE SEAVER 


“Sionor Vare’s book comes opportunely to add_ to up as hic 
he a vaicty of nations at a moment when & aie ty is badly ays t ire ey wm es man ot high courage ever even 
needed.”—The Times. Illustrated. 16s. 3rd Printing temperament, and indomitable energy he Sphere. 


anes - Illustrated 2nd Printi ng 10s. 6d 


PILLAR TO POST ORDEAL AT LUCKNOW 








The Pocket Lamp of Architecture ~s MICHAEL JOYCE 
By OSBERT LANCASTER “A heartening story rf enduran € and urage, 
“This admirable little handbook is most witty presente x < eu ws ri ag gg 0 ge 7 
MacCartuy m The Sunday Time With Plans. &s. 6 


and entertaining.’-—Harotp Nicorson in The Datly 


ae atoat ty ss ee  § Recommended by the Book Society 
Telegraph. ustrated by the author. 5s. ) 


THE WAVELESS PLAIN _ EDWARD | arena 











y, In Ttalian y, Iutobiography By ANGUS pein 
By WALTER STARKIE * Priceless Lear—a perpetual delegate of humanity 
“This full and vivacious book is a personal testimony, The book has literary elegance.”—The Listener 
sincerely written, brilliantly coloured, and vibrating With drawings by Lear. 15s 
with lite."°—The Times, 12s. 6d Recommended by the Book Society 





SEEN IN THE HADHRAMAUT 


By FREYA STARK 


A unique and lovely book designed to show in picture and text all the many varied and strange 
beauties of Southern Arabia, its wonderful architecture, its delighttul people, and its romantic and 
little-known scenery. With about 150 Plates from the author’s own photographs. 21s. Also 
Limited Edition, £2 2s. [Published November 238. 


WHOSE DOG ARE THE SPIRIT OF 
YOU ? ST. DUNSTAN'S 


By MICHAEL CHANCE By V. M. DUCHE 


“Michael Chance writes charmingly and the photo- With a Preface by Sir Ian Fraser, C.B.I 
graphs are really delightful.".—Sincratr PHILLIPS tm “Once you r “a it you will remember it always.’ 
The Daily Dispatch. 44 Ilustr ations, 5s -The Sunday Express. 3s. 6d 


New Fiction 


SAURUS | ROUGH SHOOTING 

















By EDEN PHILLPOTTS By P. C. WREN 
This fascinating book deals with the adventures, oh. we nix -d but characteristic bag of short stortes, 
reflections and experiences of an inhabitant of another switt and enthralling 1 most satisfying collection _ 
planet visiting this world 7s. Od The De evlegrup Ps. 6d 
l prices are net 
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“An outstanding achievement” 
(OBSERVER) 


“Magnificently comprehensive” 
(LIVERPOOL POST) 


“A praiseworthy task" 
(NEW STATESMAN) 


This ONE VOLUME of 1,150 pages contains the whole 
of the revised material of the first two volumes (published 
in 1934), with an additional 30,000 words bringing the 
dramatic story of the last twenty-five years of international 
history up to and including the September Crisis, 1938. 
The comprehensive, revised Bibliography, index and the 
unique day-by-day chronology of world events make this 
an essential book for anyone who wishes to keep abreast 
of the rapidly-changing international situation. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF 25 YEARS. DAY-BY-DAY CHRONOLOGY OF 
WORLD EVENTS, 1913 TO 1938. FULLEST 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND INDEX 
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1,150 PAGES 12s. 6d. net 
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TWENTY-SIX FAMOUS PREACHERS 


contribute to 


IF I HAD 


ONE SERMON 
ONLY 
TO PREACH 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Rev. LESLIE WEATHERHEAD 
Dr. J. D. JONES 

Dr. DONALD SOPER 
HUGH REDWOOD 
Dr. F. TOWNLEY LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON 
A. J. RUSSELL 
Rev. W. E. SANGSTER 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
LORD HORDER 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY 
and 14 other famous preachers 
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26 UNIQUE SERMONS 3s. 6d. net 
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Freud. You wonder what would happen to some of Mr. 
Read’s critical theories if he found himself forced to accen, 
the radical criticisms of Freud recently expressed jn Dr. 
Suttie’s The Origins of Love and Hate. f 

The second half of the book consists of thirteen “ Partj 
Studies,” ranging from Froissart and Malory to Hopkins 4 
disappointing study, and Henry James. Of these there i 
only space to say that although the majority demand to be 
read by anyone interested in their subjects (especially the 
essays on Descartes, Swift and Sterne), none of them hag 
much to relate them to the General Theories. The Study 
of Charlotte and Emily Bronté, it is true, opens with a few 
elementary remarks on the genesis of neurotic tendencies, 
but Part II as a whole makes the large claims of Part I seem 
pretentious and unnecessary. To these it is necessary to 
return. 

In his Introduction Mr. Read intimates that unless the 
critic is prepared to “pick from the science of psychology 
his brightest weapons ”’ he can only fall back on “ the exchange 
of appreciative gestures.” The alternative is unreal. Great 
criticism, as Mr. Read knows, is based not on a set of principles 
imported from psychology or philosophy but on the fresh, 
unprejudiced and intelligent appreciation of particular works, 
The generalisations obtained in this way (the Biographia 
Literaria is proof) have a luminous quality—they can be, as 
it were, unfolded in particular application—which is lacking 
in so many of Mr. Read’s general theories. Psychology, of 
course, like many other branches of knowledge, is relevant to 
criticism, but it is damaging when principles of psychology, 
or of sociology, are made to cut across the slow, patient and 
rigorous exploration by the sensibility of the laws inherent 
in its own activities. There are no short cuts to that “ science 
of criticism ” which Mr. Read is only too anxious to establish, 
and his best work, up to the present, is to be found among 
his honest, learned and individual essays in literary criticism 
rather than in the “ consistent attempt to reinforce literary 
criticism with the principles of modern psychology ” attributed 
to him by his publishers and not disclaimed by himself. 

L. C. KNiGuts, 


FORD FELIBRISTE 


Provence: from Minstrels to the Machine. 
Ford. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Not very long ago, Mr. Ford changed a good deal of money 
American money, it seems, into francs, lots and lots of paper 
francs. But as very many of these were whirled into the 
Rhone by an especially glorious mistral which descended upon 
Tarascon, Mr. Ford finds himself compelled to write a pot- 
boiler. There is a great deal to be said for pot-boilers when 
the sticks for the fire come out of a mind so richly garnished as 
Mr. Ford’s, so full of memories, so prodigal of ideas. And 
if one can link it on to a previous book, as this one is linked to 
Great Trade Route, talk about where one lives, and tell stories 
of people one has met, relate conversations, probably imaginary, 
and slip in a little autobiography, so much the better. Every- 
thing is heaped on to add to the cheerful crackle, you say it is 
composed like an opera, and there you are. All is well. 

If, of course, you can write like Mr. Ford. Not that his 
prose is impeccable, and sometimes we grimace a little at a 
passage that should have been gone over with a little more 
care; but it flows, it has nerve and muscle, there is no sham 
literary flavour about it. We are buttonholed by a genial and 
interminable conversationalist, and we do not mind because 
we are never for a moment dull. How should we be, since 
we never know where we are going to be next? Perhaps at 
the summit of Les Baux, or in a stuffy attic in Bloomsbury, or 
eating a marvellous dinner at Dijon with appropriate fluid 
accompaniment ; we may find ourselves watching a mise-d- 
mort at Nimes, or Mr. Ford and Henry James bumping heads 
in the attempt to pick up a silken petticoat which had mys- 
teriously slipped from the person of Miss Ellen Terry. We 
may be caught up in a conversation about the Troubadours or 
Cézanne, the virtues of home-grown vegetables or the glories 
of Chateau Pavie, 1906. So all is perfectly well. ) 

But the opera must be written in a certain key. “In this 
piece you may say that the dominant theme is that of our great, 
noisy and indigestion-sick Anglo-Saxondom which can only be 
touched by inspiration from the spirit of Provencal Latinity, 
frugality and tolerance. That consideration begins and ends 
and is the tonic or normal key of this piece of writing.” Re 


By Ford Madox 
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nanan CAMBRIDGE 


“The most important contribution to the history of the early nineteenth century since the 


publication of the Duke of Wellington’s correspondence some eighty years ago.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 


THE LETTERS OF 
KING GEORGE IV, 1812-1830 


Edited by A. ASPINALL. 75s. net the set 
With an Introduction by Professor C. K. WEBSTER 


There are at Windsor over 40 boxes of George IV’s papers, containing on an average 400 documents 
each. Of these 16,000 odd letters those of the Regency and Reign that are of value to the historian have 
been transcribed here, with full explanatory notes. 


MODES OF THOUGHT 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD. Ts. 6d. net 


The doctrine dominating the whole book is “that factors in our experience are ‘clear and distinct’ in 

proportion to their variability, provided that they sustain themselves for that moderate period required 

for importance. The necessities are invariable, and for that reason remain in the background of thought, 

dimly and vaguely. Thus philosophic truth is to be sought in the presuppositions of language rather 

than in its express statements. For this reason philosophy is akin to poetry, and both of them seek to 
express that ultimate good sense which we term civilisation.” 


In three volumes. 


A New Volume in 
The Cambridge Library of Modern Science 





A series designed to bring recent knowledge clearly to the notice of readers in general. The first volume, 
The Evolution of Physics, by EINSTEIN & INFELD, published at 8s. 6d. net in the Spring, has met with 
an immediate success here and in America. 


BACKGROUND 
TO MODERN SCIENCE 


Edited by J. NEEDHAM and W. PAGEL. 7s. 6d. net 


Here ten authorities describe the classical background of science, and the course of thought, experiment, 
and enquiry in recent times in Physics, Astronomy, Medicine, and Biology—the cutting-edge of scientific 
activity and how it has been at work in different fields in the last half century. 


Contributors are: Professor F. M. Cornrorp, Sir WILLIAM Dampier, Lord RUTHERFORD, 
Professor W. L. BRAGG, Dr F. W. Aston, Sir ARTHUR EDDINGTON, Professor J. A. RYLE, 
Professor G. H. F. NUTTALL, Professor R. C. PUNNeETT, and Professor J. B. S. HALDANE. 


LATIN AMERICA 


By F. A. KIRKPATRICK. 
(Cambridge Historical Series) 


3 plates, 11 maps. 18s. net 


A concise but full history of South America, its discovery and conquest, the Spanish and Portuguese 
Empires, the gradual winning of independence by the separate states, and a description in detail of the 
individual states to-day. 


THE DIARY OF 
JOHN MILWARD 


Member of Parliament for Derbyshire 
September 1666 to May 1668 


Edited by CAROLINE ROBBINS 


SIR WILLIAM 


TRUMBULL 
IN PARIS, 1685-1686 
By RUTH CLARK 
4 plates, 1 map. 12s. 6d. net 


Sir William Trumbull was Envoy Extraordinary during 
the difficult months after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. This account, based on English and French 
records, and his own papers, provides a detailed picture 
of the work of one ambassador during a troublesome 
period, and gives valuable insight into diplomatic cus- 
toms of the time. 


2\s. net 


“A book equally pleasing both to the amateur and the 
student. So admirable an edition of a work never 
hitherto available in print may be certain of a welcome 
among scholars and should find its way to a wider 
public.” Cc. V. WEDGWOoD in The Listener 
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John Littlejohns 


Sussex Farm. 


MEDICI PRINTS 


Medici Prints provide, at moderate cost, the 
finest reproductions available of the works of 
contemporary artists and the old masters—and 
they make most acceptable gifts. These beautiful 
pictures may be seen at all good printsellers or 
the Medici Galleries. Post the coupon for the 
complete catalogue, also illustrated list of 
Autumn Publications, post free. 
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MEDICI CHRISTMAS 
CARDS AND CALENDARS 


Distinctive and original in design, the Medici 
Christmas Cards and Calendars offer a wide 
choice of subjects to suit all tastes, at prices 
from Id. to 7/6. This year more than ever they 
are a pleasure to give and a pleasure to get. 
Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars may be 
seen at all good dealers or the Medici Galleries. 
Post the Coupon for 36-page illustrated list, 
post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


7 GRAFTON STREET - MAYFAIR - LONDON - W.1 








ulso at 26 Alfred Place, S.W.7, and 63 Bold Street, Liverpool 


T THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


7 GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 
(a) Please send me complete catalogue of Medici Prints containing 
700 Ullustrations (70 in full colour) for which I enclose 1/6, to 
be refunded on first purchase value 12/-, and list of Autumn 
Additions, post free. 
(b) Please send me, post free, 36 page illustrated catalogue of 
Christmas Cards and Calendars. 
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touching this book after the recent crisis, Mr. Ford feels Mor 
than ever that we need some ingredient to enable us to call vt 
present mode of life civilisation ; and since, for all his COsmo. 
politanism Mr. Ford is at heart an Englishman, the agreeable 
crackling of the twigs becomes at times an ominous flame that 
roars up into the air. And somehow the effect is Nostalgic 
We long with a kind of home-sickness not only for the hot in 
of Provence beating back off the rocks, for the sight of the grey 
twisted olive-trees and the castles on the hills, for the eXquisite 
perfume of the herbs, but also for some old piety we seem to have 
forgotten, some lost pride in thinking that we believed in things 
worth believing in, as in “‘the memorable assertion of an 
August day : (to quote Mr. Ford) ‘ When it is a matter of th. 
fulfilment of treaties the British Government is not accustome 
to count the cost.’ . . . Alas!”’ At such moments the boo 
can be seen as an indictment of ourselves for failing to presery 
values, or even to think them out ; for living by prejudice ang 
ignorance, for forgetting the earth in our eagerness to support 
the money system. It may all be a matter of vegetables ang 
digestion, and, as Mr. Ford goes on to suggest, of the night. 
starvation and other alimentary ailments the advertisement; 
for which in Piccadilly Cireus make Eros invisible: and of 
meat: “It has always seemed curious to me that the foy 
fiercest of all animals, the bull, the stallion that is more terrible 
than the bull, the rhinoceros that is a charging castle, and Mr, 
Hitler, should all be vegetarians.” But the meat must be 
properly cooked. 

This book, then, is not a mere bundle of idle divagations, 
though it may enjoyably be read as such ; nor is it a philippic, 
though an Englishman may find much in it to make him wriggle; 
it is, as the wrapper says, ‘‘ the celebration of what might have 
been and what, according to Mr. Ford, may still yet be~ 
contrasted with what it is.” So though it is a gay, and at times 
an extremely amusing book, it is also a sad one. Full of life it 
is, and a Pound-ish erudition; like all Mr. Ford’s work it is 
bursting with vitality : and if the conclusion is rather like that 
of Candide, it is with pleasure that we can think of Mr. Ford 
patiently irrigating his garden in the moonlight that hangs over 
Tarascon. BONAMY Doprée, 








THE JAPANESE IN MANCHURIA 
Secret Agent of Japan. By Amletz Vespa. (Gollancz. Ios. 6d.) 


ACCORDING to the author’s statement, he embarked on secret 
service work in the Far East in 1916. He became well 
acquainted with various Chinese officials, among them Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, the then Governor of Manchuria, whose service 
he entered in September, 1920. After the marshal’s death, 
which occurred in June, 1928, he was employed in the same 
capacity by General Yang Yu-ting. 

In the opening chapter, the author gives a brief account of 
the various tasks entrusted to him in the early days of his 
intelligence work, the trouble he had with his own authorities, 
and the reason for changing his Italian nationality to Chinese. 
Reference is made to the circumstances surrounding the death 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin. The story proceeds to the occupa- 
tion of Mukden by Japanese troops after the “‘ Incident” in 
September, 1931. The author was apparently not in Mukden 
at that time, but he gives an account of that event which agrees 
with known facts. Four months later, Japanese troops entered 
Harbin. Their arrival is described with apposite observations 
on the organised demonstration of welcome. The White 
Russian community, numbering about 100,000, were led to 
believe that they would be well treated by the Japanese. The 
author states that they were soon disillusioned, for, shortly 
after the arrival of the troops, thousands of White Russians were 
fleeing from Manchuria. Arrests, confiscation of property, 
executions and assaults upon Russian and Chinese women were, 
at that time, of daily occurrence, and the civil population went 
in fear of their lives. . 

In the middle of February, 1932, the author was summoned 
to a meeting with Colonel Kenji Doihara. The interview is 
remarkable for the cynical and truculent attitude of that official 
and the alleged pressure which he exerted upon him to entef 
the Japanese secret service. Doihara brought him into 
contact with the Chief of the Japanese Intelligence Service. 
Here again, he appears to have been left with no illusions about 
what would befall him if he refused to enter their service. 
The Chief elucidated Japan’s policy not only in regard to Man- 
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This advertisement can simplify 
your Christmas shopping. Why not 
use it as a Check-Lift, to be carried 
on all visits to your bookseller ? 


The Life and Death 
of Conder 


JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


The first biography of a strange and 
tragic personality; the life of one of 
the most brilliant artistic figures at the 
close of the nineteenth century. The 
author is the new Dire€tor of the Tate 
Gallery. With coloured frontispiece 
and many fine half-tone plates. 18/-* 


The Secret 
HAROLD BURDEKIN 


Nearly forty lovely photographic full- 
page Studies, taken from daily life and 
the beauties of nature, and repro- 
duced in photogravure. By the 
photographer of A Child's Grace. 7/6* 


Nine Sharp 
and Earlier 
HERBERT FARJEON 


Selections from the ever-popular Nine 
Sharp at the Little Theatre, with addi- 
tional satirical lyrics and sentimental 
poems from the author’s previous 
revues. Anna Zinkeisen’s drawings 
are witty and have a fine point. 6/- 


25 Nudes 


Engraved by ERIC GILL 


With a preface by the artist, this 
specially produced volume contains 
twenty-five new engravings from the 
naked model, by an artist whose work 
is rarely to be obtained except in a 
high priced limited edition. 6/-* 





Fition 


PILGRIMAGE, Dorothy Richardson’s great 
Miriam cycle in a new 4-volume uniform 
edition [complete 30/-; separately 8/6}, 
containing the 11 novels previously issued, 
with the twelfth, ard previously unpub- 
lished, Dimple Hill; Guy Pocock’s new 
Story of a Pleasure Cruise, TOGETHER WE 
Go [7/6]; Gerald Bullett’s TwenTy-FOUR 
TALES [7/6]; and Gene Fowler’s American 
mirth-provoker, ONWARD, TROLLEY! [8/6] 


All prices are net 
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The Golden Road 


ARTHUR STANLEY 
Editor of the famous Bedside Book 


A delightful Anthology of Travel providing a great variety 
of persons, times, places, and means of transport. Here 
you may ride with Cicero in his litter or fly with Mr 
Aldous Huxley in his aeroplane. Decorated with line- 
drawings by Phyllis Bray. 640 pages. 7/6* 


The Mountain Way 


R. L. G. IRVING 
Author of The Romance of Mountaineering 


An Anthology of Mountaineering Prose and Poetry, a col- 
le&tion of extraéts from a very wide range of authors, telling 
how mountains have appealed to men, how men have 
answered that appeal, and the adventures they have had in 
doing so. With gravure frontispiece. Over 650 pages. 10/6 * 





Everyman for all occasions 


—the inexpensive but priceless Christmas gift 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


has a range of 950 of the great books of all ages— 
at 2/- a volume, in Strong, elegant cloth binding. 


A few representative titles, old and new, pro- 
viding a balanced seleétion of 25 volumes: 


Arnold Bennett’s OLD WIVES’ TALE 
Boccaccio’s DECAMERON * 
Butler’s EREWHON AND EREWHON REVISITED 
Chaucer’s CANTERBURY TALES 
G. K. CheSsterton’s STORIES, ESSAYS, AND POEMS 
Dante’s DIVINE COMEDY 
Darwin’s ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
Fielding’s TOM JONES * 
Flaubert’s MADAME BOVARY 
Aldous Huxley’s stoRIES, ESSAYS, AND POEMS 
Ibsen’s DOLL’S HOUSE AND OTHER PLAYS 
D. H. Lawrence’s THE WHITE PEACOCK 
Karl Marx’s CAPITAL * 
Somerset Maugham’s CAKES AND ALE 
Pepys’ DIARY * 
Plato’s REPUBLIC 
J. B. Priestley’s ANGEL PAVEMENT 
Rabelais’ GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL * 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 
Five Famous Dramatists’ MODERN PLAYS 


* signifies in 2 volumes 


ALL BOOKSELLERS can show you books in 

Everyman’s Library. Ask for a free Catalogue 

(a valuable guide in itself to World Literature) 
from your local bookseller, or 











Le from the publishers: 


J. M. DENT AND SONS LIMITED 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, London W.C.a 


Dent's Almanack for 1938 is now 
available, giving illustrated Notes 


and News of the year’s publications. 
This may be had for the asking 


Vanessa 
and the Dean 


LEWIS GIBBS 


A tragic love-Story, this reconstruction 
of the relations of Jonathan Swift and 
Esther Vanhomrigh, the ‘Cadenus and 
Vanessa’ of Swift’s famous poem, 
provides a solution to one of the 
Strangest enigmas of personal be- 
haviour. With 8 half-tone plates. 10/6 


Sam 
EDWARD QUIGLEY 


‘The best cat pictures ever,’ writes 
Reynolds News of these 45 full-page 
action studies of a tabby, splendidly 
reproduced in photogravure, and 
with running commentary. si-* 


Everyman’s Wild 
Flowers and Trees 


MILES HADFIELD 


Five hundred specimens described and 
each one illustrated: 384 reproduced 
in four-colour half-tone, and 116 from 
original line-drawings by the author. 
‘A marvel of wise epitome.’ — SIR 
WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS [Observer]. 6/-* 


Golf’s no Mystery! 
R. A. WHITCOMBE 


A great game simplified by the Open 
Champion, with invaluable advice on 
the vital subject of breathing, so often 
responsible through nervous tension 
for failure in match play. Foreword by 
Peter Lawless. Fully Illustrated. 2/6* 





Children’s Corner 


Ideal gifts for Christmas are Noel Streatfeild’s 
Story of circus. life, THE CIRCUS 1s COMING; 
Kitty-Barne’s SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC; and 
Patricia Lynch’s KING OF THE TINKERS. All 
6/- and well illustrated, which brings to mind 
the Petersham Bible Stories [2/6 each], with 
their magnificent full-colour reproductions. 
Write to Bedford St for our illustrated Child- 
ren’s catalogue, printed throughout in two 
colours, and with full particulars of format. 


Prospettuses of flarred books poft free 
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By R. H. Bruce Lockhart 


GUNS OR BUTTER 


Europe on the Eve of the Crisis 10s. 6d. net 
4th Large Printing 


By Hans Fallada 


WOLF AMONG 
WOLVES 


A novel of Germany Why Hitler Came 
2nd Large Printing 


976 pages 8s. 6d. net 


By Dean Inge ; 


OUR PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS 


Essays with along Introduction _7s. 6d. net 
By Admiral Byrd 


ALONE 


Five Months in the Polar Night _7s. 6d. net 


By Lord Dunsany 


MIRAGE WATER 


A Volume of Verse 7s. 6d. net 
By Serge Lifar 


BALLET 
TRADITIONAL TO 
HODERN 


A Story of its Evolution 15s. net 


By Cyril Beaumont 


THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF BALLETS 


190 illustrations 25s. net 
The stories of the most famous ballets 
grouped under their choreographers 


By Fred Stoker, M.B., V.M.H., V.-L.S. 


A GARDENER’S 
PROGRESS 


A witty, humorous and __ informative 
account of a famous gardener’s horticultural 
experiences 15s, net 


By Thomas Hay, M.V.O., V.M.H. 


PLANTS FOR THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


Noteworthy plants described and illustrated 
10s. 6d. net 


seeoe PUTNAM gsueen 
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churia, but also vis-a-vis Russia, China and some of the Treaty 
Powers, particularly Great Britain. 

The author’s first assignment under his new masters wag to 
prepare a report on the organisations of White Russians in 
North Manchuria. His work necessitated the renewal of his 
acquaintance with a notorious Chines bandit who had unwi. 
tingly been in the pay of the Japanese for a number of years, 

From this point on, the author relates his experiences iy 
North Manchuria. Officials and prominent civilians with whom 
he came into contact are mentioned in connexion with his 
investigations. Japanese treatment of the Jews, Chinese, 
Russians and other nationalities, the official prostitution 
monopoly, drugs and degradation, the preparations made fo 
the arrival of the Lytton Commission, kidnappings, assaults 
on women, extortions, imprisonments, executions withoyt 
trial and the manner in which they were carried out, are al} 
dealt with at considerable length. 

In the early part of September, 1936, the author was sus. 
pected of being an agent of the Kuomintang. Depositions 
were made to the Japanese Military authorities by a Greek spy, 
Realising the risk he ran in remaining in Harbin, he flew to 
Dairen and embarked on a steamer for Tsingtau where he 
learnt that his wife had been arrested by the Japanese police, 
under instructions from Harbin. He was powerless to help 
her and had he remained in Tsingtau would have shared her 
fate. Consequently he proceeded to Shanghai in the hope 
that he would be able to find ways and means of effecting her 
release. The author’s wife tells her own story. It was not 
until six months after her arrest in Tsingtau that she was set 
free. In that time she had spent eighty-eight days in prison in 
Harbin. Her treatment, as she describes it, is characteristic of 
Japanese methods of persecution. 

The revelations in this book are of such a sensational 
character that doubts will be raised as to their authenticity ; but 
anyone who has lived in Manchuria since the occupation of 
that country by the Japanese can vouch for the conditions 
therein depicted. The traffic in narcotics is not peculiar 
to Manchuria, for Japanese drug shops are to be found in 
North China. No secret is made of it, and it would be no 
exaggeration to state that there is not a village in North China 
without its Japanese or Korean dope shop. In_ Tientsin 
pedlars may be seen outside factories plying their trade with 
a hypodermic syringe at ten cents a shot. 

Japanese regard all women as they do their own: woman’s 
place in the social scale is as low as the earth. The white 
slave traffic is being conducted on a large scale, and Harbin 
is a productive hunting ground for the white slaver’s operations. 
It is a profitable racket for the Japanese. As to assaults on 
Chinese and Russian women, his statements are by no means 
exaggerated. Authenticated reports of what followed upon 
the Japanese occupation of Nanking are still fresh in the 
memory. Many other cities and towns under Japanese 
occupation could tell a similar story. 

The extraordinary measures taken by the Japanese authorities 
to prevent the Lytton Commission from conducting theif 
investigations are well-known facts. Similar precautions 
were taken in other cities visited by the Commission whose 
movements were constantly under observation. Dr. Wellington 
Koo, China’s Chief Delegate, was virtually a prisoner. He was 
allowed to travel with the Commission, but not permitted 
to leave the hotels where they stayed, and not allowed to 
receive any visitors. His Chinese staff was placed under the 
same restraint. The Japanese pretext for these precautions 
was their solicitude for their safety. 

The view of Japan’s alleged policy, as outlined in Chapter 4 
and discussed in other sections of this book, is not to be lightly 
dismissed. Fantastic as they may appear, the statements made 
in this connexion are not without foundation. The Pan 
Asiatic Association was originally formed by Japan with the 
object of bringing the Asiatic races together under Japan's 
protection. Up to the time of the conflict with China, meetings, 
attended by representatives of political organisations of various 
countries in the Far East, were held at regular intervals, sometimes 
in Japan, sometimes in Dairen. At these meetings grievances 
were ventilated and Japan, assuming the réle of the protectofy 
would lend a sympathetic ear and suggest a line of policy best 
calculated to further her own designs. Her Pan-Asiatic 
dream embodies protection of the Asiatic races, and anticipates 
the expansion of her empire. 

What the author relates in connexion with the Kaspé 
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Gift Books from the House oi Harrap 





Farmer's Creed 


CRICHTON PORTEOUS 8/6 
2nd Printing 


The author tells how he threw 
away the certainty of prosperity 
in Manchester in order to become 
a farm-worker—a book highly praised 
by H. E. Bates, A. G. Street, 
Howard Spring, H. J. Massingham, 
Cecil Roberts, Basil de Selincourt, and other well-known critics. 


I Know an Island 
R. M. LOCKLEY. 


The Robinson Crusoe of our day tells of his own Welsh island of 
Skokholm, and of his visits to other lonely islands near Britain in 
search of rare birds and interesting people—including Bardsey, the 
Blaskets, North Ronaldshay and Fair Isle, the Faeroes, the Westmann 
Islands (off Iceland), and Heligoland. A really fascinating book. 


With 49 photographs and 15 maps. 10/6 


The Dog in Sport 
J. WENTWORTH DAY. 


The author of last year’s success, Sporting Adventure, gives an 
anecdotal survey of almost every kind of sporting dog—history, 
development, breed-points, and many entertaining stories. 5 2 
Morton speaks of Wentworth Day’s books as “ inspired by a deep 
love and knowledge of the country.” 


With 31 photographs. 8/6 


The Gorse 


and the Briar 

PATRICK A. McEVOY. 10/6 
With 8 drawings 

by Christopher C. McEvoy 
A narrative of the author’s wander- 
ings with a pack pony and, later, 
with a caravan on the Wiltshire Downs; also describing accurately 
and without false glamour the life and character of the Gypsies with 
whom he travelled. 





Marlborough: His Life and Times 
RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 4 volumes. Each 25/- 
Awarded the “ Sunday Times”? Gold Medal for Biography 


With the recent publication of Vol. IV this great work is now 
completed. “‘ There is no doubt that Marlborough must be placed 
in the front rank of military and political biography.”—DESMOND 
MacCARTHY (Sunday Times). Book Society Recommendation. 


The Arts of Mankind 


HENDRIK VAN LOON. Illustrated. I5/- 
Book Society Recommendation. 2nd Printing. 

The world-history of painting, sculpture, architecture, music, etc., 

which the Daily Telegraph said “‘ should be in every home.” It is 


recommended by Sir Hugh Walpole, Lord Snell, Viscountess 
Snowden, the Headmaster of Rugby, and other eminent people. 


Christmas Double Number of the “‘ Harrap Book News” (16 pages of 
illustrated book-extracts, reviews, etc.) free from 


HARRAP (Dept. SP), 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


All prices net. 
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FORBOYS ANDGIRLS 


The Compleat 
Smuggler 
J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. 
Illustrated by Fack Matthew. 10/6 
A vade mecum of smuggling history 
and lore, containing vivid accounts 
of actual smugglers and much 
curious information. 


Heroes of 
Forgotten Adventure 
T. C. BRIDGES. Illustrated. 7'6 
Accounts of the adventures of over 
twenty little-remembered explorers 
and travellers of the nineteenth 
century. 


Heroes of 
British Lifeboats* 
SHAIRER & JAMESON. Illustrated. 7/6 
Lifeboatmen round our coasts tell 
their own stories of their most 
exciting rescues in recent years. 


On Jungle Trails* 
FRANK BUCK. With photographs. 6/- 
Experiences of the author, well 
known for his work in capturing 
wild animals for the zoos, in Far 
Eastern jungles. (Ages 12-16) 


The White Stag* 

KATE SEREDY. Illustrated. 6/- 
Awarded the John Newbery Medal 
The legend of the migration of 
Attila and his Huns into Europe, 
told and illustrated by the author of 
The Good Master. (Ages 12-16) 


Alice-all-by-Herself* 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. 
Illustrated. 6/- 
* Tranquillity and delight are just 
the words suggested to me by this 
wholly lovely book. Here are the 
simple realities of life, no thrills, 
no sentiment.’-—ELEANOR GRAHAM 
(Junior Bookshelf). (Ages 8- 12) 





Adventures of the 
Little Wooden Horse* 
URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS. 
Illustrated by Foyce L. Brisley. §/- 
““ Everyone who reads it must be 
struck by its classic simplicity. I 
believe this story will find a per- 
manent place among books for the 
six-to-nine-year-olds, and will be 
loved by generations of children.” 
—ELEANOR GRAHAM (Sunday Times). 


* Recommended by the Funior Book Club 
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A New Long Poem by 


V. Sackville-West 
SOLITUDE 


Ordinary edition, 5s. net. Special edition limited 
to 100 signed, numbered copies, £1 1s. net 


Times Literary Supplement: “ Work of this 

sensitive integrity and continuous imaginative 

vitality rewards writer and reader richly 
enough.” 


Julian Bell 
ESSAYS, POEMS & LETTERS 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
Edited by QvuENTIN BELL, with contributions 
by J. M. Keynes, Davin Garnett, FE. M. 
Forster, C. Day Lewis, CHARLES Mavron, 
Tribune: “ A dignified memorial to a rate and 
gallant spirit.” 


New Writing 


New Series No. 1 


Edited by Joun Leumann, in collaboration 
with CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOoOD and STEPHEN 
SPENDER. 
lilustrated 6s. net 


News Chronicle: “ An exciting publication.” 


Kathleen Nott 
MILE END 


Ss. 6d. net 


Glasgow Herald: “ An ambitious first novel, 
remarkably mature, and a very considerable 
imaginative achievement.” 


Iris Origo 
TRIBUNE OF ROME 
The Story of Cola Di Rienzo 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


A biography of one of the most dramatic 
figures in Italian history. 


Kenneth Allott 
POEM 


net 


A first collection by the Assistant Editor of 
New Verse. 


Percy Arnold 
THE BANKERS OF LONDON 


4s. Od. net 
The Assistant Editor of Branch Banking 
elucidates the obscure workings of the City 
of London. 
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Lennox Simpson and Hayton Fleet cases is well known to 
foreign residents in Manchuria. They were given Wide 
publicity at the time they occurred. Cases of arrests, imprison. 
ments and executions without trial are also commoa knowledge, 
As the author remarks, he has cited only a few 0° the glarj 
instances of Japanese uncivilised methods. Other places jy 
Manchuria, and in China under Japanese occupation, know 
the terror of their police and the barbarous manner in which 
they extract information and confessions from their unfortunate 
victims. 


The conditions and events described in this sensational 
story are substantially true. But whether they were brought 
about at the instigation of the Japanese authorities, as alleged 
by the author, is a question upon which it is impossible to 
pass an opinion. ROBERT Hit, 


CONVERSATION PIECE 


Trio. By Osbert, Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. 

IT is difficult to review this conversation piece, for a reviewer 
can hardly claim to be at the same time an authority on Dickens 
and the modern novel (with Mr. Osbert Sitwell), on modern 
poetry (with Miss Edith Sitwell), and on Palladian architecture 
and the drawings of George Cruikshank (with Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell). The book consists of lectures delivered last year at 
the University of London on “Some Aspects of National 
Genius ”—but that phrase hardly gives them any unity, and 
one suspects that the real interest to the audience lay in the 
personalities of the trio. The lectures themselves, it must 
be confessed, are very thin indeed. 


First Mr: Osbert Sitwell: a massive figure in the Regency 
tradition: an aristocratic amateur of the arts, a little lost 
without his folly. The author of those admirable satires 
England Reclaimed and Before the Bombardment is a writer 
of great humour and some clumsiness, who high-handedly 
neglects selection and design, perhaps because, as with other 
distinguished amateurs, life comes first. We don’t expect 
from him a close analysis of Dickens’ genius and defects and 
we don’t get it. What we get is a very agreeable anthology 
and some admirable slashes of invective : 


“I do not for an instant consider goodness of character to be 
necessary to the creation of a good book. . . . I think many good 
y g yg 


| books, many excellent in the artistic sphere, have been produced, are 


being produced—and, still more, are being criticised—by the most 
detestable persons.” 


His humour is heavy, elaborate and brazen, like a statue of 
Cobden in a public place. You can see the point coming 
from a long way off, but half the fun lies in the monumental 
fulfilment of expectation : 

“Not long ago, I re-read Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde, and was 
astonished at the simplicity of its language and the sureness of its 
touch. Moreover, in the whole book I discovered only one episode 
which at all pinned it to an epoch, and that betrayed itself in the 
character of the person who was murdered. The fact that one of 
Dr. Jekyll’s victims—Sir Danvers Carew—was a Member of Parlia- 
ment apparently caused, in that remote world, more consternation 
than the brutality, even, of the murder itself ; whereas in these days, 
the fact that it was a Member of Parliament who had been murdered, 
would, I think, without increasing the interest in the murder, relieve 
rather than deepen the public horror at the crime.” 


It is strange how these personalities once regarded as revolu: 
tionary now recall nostalgically an older period. Miss Sitwell 
seems to belong to a yet earlier age, to the period of the Duchess 
of Newcastle, who was also a wit and a poet but an enthu- 
siastic and emotional critic. Here is Miss Sitwell on The 
Waste Land: ‘‘ The miraculous organisation of the poem is 
shown, not only in the use of the Tarot pack as a setting-off 
point, but in the way in which the themes are repeated on all 
the different levels of human consciousness and human 
experience.” Miraculous all the levels . what use 
of words is this? And it is Miss Sitwell, too, who originated 
the business of ‘‘ texture ” which leads her so often to loose, 
sentimental and extravagant writing : 

“* Mr. Sitwell possesses this cunning, so that, at times, his texture 
is soft as the bosom of a bird, floating from sunny spaces among solt 
warm dark leaves, or it is deep as the shadow cast by branches weighted 
with dew, whilst at other moments . . .” 
and so on. 

(Even here we are a little reminded of the Duchess when she 
writes about the Duke.) I much prefer Miss Sitwell when, 
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General 
MCONNACHIE AND J.M.B. 


A BOOK OF GREY OWL 


THE WEB OF LIFE 


MEMOIRS OF A SOVIET 
DIPLOMAT 
WOMAN ON HORSEBACK 


SOME STILL LIVE 
| FOLLOWED GOLD 
A HAPPY FORTNIGHT 


FOOTNOTES TO THE 
THEATRE Pel'sls 
SIEGE LADY 


MENDING MINDS 

MANHOOD IN THE 
MAKING : 

SCARRED BACKGROUND 

THE DANGER ZONE 

THE DOME OF DEVOTION 


For Sailing Enthusiasts 

THOUGHTS ON YACHTS 
AND YACHTING 

THE BEAUTY OF SAIL 

WE SAILED FROM BRIXHAM 


Fiction 

AND HAVING WRIT 
NIGHT FALLS ON ROME 
JONAH AND THE VOICE 
DEAR SAVAGE 

FAMILY SHIP 


GREEN VOLCANO 


Plays 
8 ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1938 
THE JUNIOR THEATRE 


Juvenile 


MERRY SLIMTAILS 





eee PETER DAVIESs 








by ok M. Barrie 
With a preface by Sir Hugh Walpole 
Greenwood Hat 

by Grey Owl A delightful anthology, edited by E. E. Reynolds 
Fully illustrated 

by The Earl of Lytton Stories to be told to children about the 
facts of Lile and Birth and Death By the author of Antony 
(42nd thousand) Jllustrated 

by Alexandre Barmine The enthralling life-story of a fugitive 
from the O.G.P.U. Translated by Gerard Hopkins 

by William | oh Barrett 
Lopez, Dictator of Paraguay 
by FE. G. Tinker The exploits of a young airman in the 
Spanish War Illustrated Recommended by the Book Society 
by E. C. Trelawney-Ansell The autobiography of a man 
who has been in every Gold Rush 

by F. A. Stanley 
a preface by Sir Jolin Squire 
edited by R. D. Charques 
to Footnotes to the hallet and to Lhe Film 
by C. P. Hawkes and 


“ A stirring story ‘ 


Speeches of Sir James Barrie from 1893-1935 


with The 


Unitorm 


Ella Lynch, mistress of Francisco 


A. most admirable biography 


The experiences of a house-breaker With 
A\n absorbing companion volume 
Illustrated 
Marion Smithes Civil war in the 
Peninsula in 1832 limes Lit. Supp. 
by Paul Winterton fhe mental hospital system in England 
Y I : 
edited by r FE. Coade 
has produced a book of great educational interest 
by Nigel Heseltine 
by E.7 Further exploits of the author of / am a Spy 

by d. Glorney Bolton The history of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
through the lives of the men who have made it famous 


The headmaster of Bryanston School 


LL; . . 
Adventures ona walking tour in Albania 


by LiHa Fox [llustrated 

by Frank Reken and Ufla Fox Over 100 full-page photographs 

by Claude Beddington Fishing expeditions to the Red Sea 
ds : 7 : k 

and West African Coast  //lustrated 


His filth and greatest annual 


by Chester St. John 
by Thomas Ryan The last days of the Roman Empire 
by Haro'd Tandrup 
by Marcos Spinelli 


Enslish Historical Panorama 150021937 


A delightful novel of the prophet 

From the Junsle to sozcalled civilisation 
by Lou King-Hall Diverting experiences of a naval Captain 
1812 


y ! " 7 VT 
The greatest possible fun” A. Cr. Alacdonel! 


by dim Phelan, author of Liler Second large printing 


edited by William Armstrong 


edited by John Bourne 


by Mary Chell 


Bedford Street, WG. 2 


A companion volume to Slimtails, ete. 
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VAN GOGH 


Letters to Emile Bernard 


edited and translated by 
Douglas Lord 


“A treasure of a book is coming from The 
Cresset Press; and a double treasure, because 
this book is valuable to painters as well as fascina- 
ting to the rest of us. It is admirably produced 
and freely illustrated with drawings from the 
letters and with reproductions of apposite paint- 
ings. It is a book which might well cost two 
guineas and is going for fifteen shillings only.” 
OBSERVER. 


15/- net 


LOW AGAIN 
a pageant of politics 
with 
Colonel Blimp, Muzzler, Hit and Muss 


150 of Low's best cartoons 


6/- net 


GAMMON AND 
ESPIONAGE 
By Nicolas Bentley 
who also drew the pictures 


“| read my review copy five weeks ago ; yesterday 
| rolled off the sofa laughing at it. It is that sort 
of book. The ideal present for every one of your 
friends |” BOOKS OF TO-DAY. 


6/- net 


EVIL WAS ABROAD 


By John Lehmann 


“A notable début, revealing grace and distinction 
on every page .. . He will be a novelist of the 
first importance.” L.A. G. STRONG in the Spectator. 


7/6 net 


TRAITORS WAY 


By Bruce Hamilton 


“A brilliant thriller with a left political flavour.” 
DAILY WORKER. 


7/6 net 
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like her brother, she is slashing out—with more speed and 
with a sharper cutting edge than he; when, for example, 
she writes very justly of some boisterous lines of Mr. Auden’s « 
“This is very nearly as appalling as Mr. Noel Coward at 
his best.” 

Last Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. But here we reach a pro. 
fessional writer, speaking plainly, with authority and withoy 
eccentricity on subjects of which this reviewer knows noth 
atall. The lectures seem informative and a little dull.  Indegq 
none of the trio is in quite the best form in this book which 
raises very sharply to the reader’s mind the question of price. 


GRAHAM GREENE, 


FOUR TYPES 
Philippine Pagans : The Autobiographies of Three Ifugaos, 
By R. F. Barton, M.Sc. (Routledge. 15s.) 
Aces, Places, and Faults. By William T. Tilden. (Robert Hale 


12s. 6d.) 

Shot Full: The Autobiography of a Drug Addict. By Francis 
Chester. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Beyond Dark Hills: A Personal Story. By Jesse Stuart. (Hutch. 
inson. 15s.) 


THE descriptive paragraph on the wrapper of Philippine Pagans 
is applicable to many of the autobiographies that achieve 
publication. 

“The informants were simply asked to tell the things in their 
lives that they considered most important and they were allowed to 
tell their stories with a minimum of questioning . . . they are 
presented only as primitive documents, appropriate for mature readers 
and for students of anthropology, sociology, and psychology.” 

The three Filipinos who describe their lives are: Ngidulu, 
a priest (whose name means “‘ Lazinéss ”) ; Bugan Nak Manghe, 
an elderly woman, who could never remember the order of her 
numerous husbands; and Kumiha, who liked to drink too 
much rice wine. Mr. Barton lived among this race as a govern- 
ment teacher for many years. The Ifugaos inhabit a district 
in the largest and most northern island of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. It is a mountainous country where the chief industry 
is the cultivation of rice, which is grown on the terraces of the 
mountain slopes, The people are much intermarried and 
according to the relative nearness or remoteness of their cousin- 
ship or geographical situation they kill and behead their neigh- 
bours. 

Mr. Barton transliterates, as it were, the careers of these three 
individuals so that there are moments when the narrators 
appear (apart from their stranger customs) to be in some 
respects characteristically American. ‘This unexpected possi- 
bility is supported by the illustrations. There are, however, 
notable contrasts : 

“The Ifugao youths are utter strangers to adolescent love—a 
phenomenon generally assumed to be biological and common to all 
mankind . . . that the absence of adolescent love is nowise racial 
is proved by the fact that Filipino lowlanders of the same race but ofa 
more advanced culture in which monogamy is an established institu- 
tion, experience the phenomenon in a marked and even exaggerated 
degree.” 

Having presented the Ifugaos in terms that make their lives 
comprehensible to the West, Mr. Barton should now set about 
explaining some western autobiographers to the Filipinos. 
Mr. Tilden’s Aces, Places and Faults might provide a suitable 
opening for the series. A start could be made by comparing 
some of the photographs of tennis stars in action with those of 
the mock head-hunt. Anyway Mr. Tilden’s book provides 
enough unfamiliar lore to justify the founding of a chair in an 
Ifugaoland university. The former amateur and professional 
world’s champion has played in forty countries. He has 
something to say about the type of game, the attitude of the 
audience, and the conditions of play in each of them. There 
are also some interesting figures with regard to the expenses of a 
big tour. Naturally there are plenty of things here for all who 
are specially concerned with tennis. Others will enjoy the more 
personal parts of the book which reveal Mr. Tilden’s person- 
ality, especially the chapter called ‘“‘ My Artistic Activities,” 
which includes examples of his verse. It is news that the 
author played the title réle in Dracula for sixteen weeks on the 
road. A _ successful professional tennis player’s life seems, 
indeed, not unlike that of an actor. The calling has an occu- 
pational disease, “first degree flat foot,’ as Mr. Tilden dis- 
covered when he tried to join the Army during the War. 

The next “‘ type ” on the list who has produced a “‘ primitive 
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The Dramatic Story of the Men who Discovered Anaesthetics 


is told in 


Triumph Over Pain 


by RENE FULOP-MILLER 


“A full and fascinating volume . . . as illuminating on its human as on its scientific 
side.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“A wonderful story ... of the very highest medical as well as general interest.”"— 
Observer. With 42 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


My Eskimo Life 


by PAUL EMILE VICTOR 
ELLA MAILLART writes: 


“This is how one ought to travel—living quietly, with the people one admires 
with no thought of personal advertisement. Victor and his Eskimos provide 
complete escape from our over-mechanised world.” 


With Many Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Arab Awakening 


by GEORGE ANTONIUS 


The most important book ever written on the Arab National Movement, from 
its inception to the present day. In it the MacMahon Correspondence is published 


for the first time. 15s. net. 


The Crooked Hinge 


by JOHN DICKSON CARR 


“A safe bet for the best detective novel of the year.’’—Spectator. 


Sealed. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
* Please apply for a free copy of our 20-page illustrated brochure. 


” 
HAMISH HAMILTON PUBLISHER 
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Books for Gifts 


CARDBOARD 
CRUCIFIX 


The Story of a Pilot in Spain. 
By OLOFF de WET. 

8s. 6d. net. 
A remarkable book, alive, 
absorbing, entertaining. The 
author is an artist in human 
motives, emotions, and most 
vigorous action. Horrors tread 










delicately, almost — casually, 
among feats of ‘unstudied 
heroism, 





‘Alluring . .. the best things that 
have been written about flying at 
any time.”’—Birmingham Post. 
“ His vignettes of flight are fresh; 
they help to answer some questions 
which a good many people are asking.” 

—Bulletin & Scots Pictorial. 
“A remarkable and distinguished book.’—The Scotsman. 










“A great thrill with dramatic power in constant evidence.” 
Edinburgh Evening News. 







A MAN 


By A. G. BEE, 


SHOULD REJOICE 


author of 






“Swallowing the Anchor.” 

7s. 6d. net. 
The story of South Africa by one of the earlier British 
Settlers 








THE TRAGEDY OF 
MESOPOTAMIA 
By SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN, K.C.LE. 12s. 6d. net. 
A book which, though written of events now so long 
past, contains vital lessons for to-day and to-morrow. 











A SAIL TO LAPLAND 


By DOUGLAS DIXON, author of “ Sea- 
gull and Sea-Power.” 12s. 6d. net. 
Profusely illustrated. They were iced-in, 
they laid up the Dusmaric, and spent five 
months with the nomad Lapps, living 
and working with them as_ they 
wandered through the Arctic moun- 
tains with their herds of reindeer. 
Probably a unique experience. 
“Fresh and penetrating com- 
ments.”’—Liverpool Daily Post. 
* Fascinating book.” = .” 
—East Kent Times. > 


















EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND 


By JOHN THOMAS, author of “ Obstruction—Danger.” 
os. net. 
Full accounts of natural phenomena that have brought 
disaster in Great Britain of flood and tempest—and 
earthquakes, 
“Pages of unusual interest. The 
book is distinctly of value.” 
Oban Times. 












THE BLIND 
ROAD 
By FOREPOINT SEVERN, 
author of “ The Garden of the 
Hesperides,” ete. 8s. 6d. net. 
This is a man’s book, one that 
will stir the blood. A story of 
a great adventure. 

















sce An Acceptable Gift at 
all times is a year’s subscription to 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 









WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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document” is Mr. Francis Stuart, whose status is given ag 
“reformed dope-fiend.” Shot Full adds another volume to the 
ever-growing library of petty criminal lives which has sp 
up during recent years. The author went to Canada when he 
was twelve and crossed the frontier into America four years 
later. He became a messenger in New York where in the 
course of his work he fell in with a gang of dope-traffickers 
He wandered across America and Canada and came to London, 
chewing, sniffing, smoking, and injecting himself with various 
concoctions, making some sort of a living by peddling dope 
and minor swindling. More than one of the incidents recorded 
in Shot Full (for example, The Great White Mahatma and the 
tonic to take the kink out of negroes’ hair) recall sequences in g 
film called The Magician which appeared some years ago with 
Mr. Warren Williams playing the lead. Perhaps Mr. Chester 
helped with the scenario. 

Drug-taking writers—from Coleridge to Cocteau—occupy q 
distinguished niche in the literature of Europe. Mr. Chester 
will not find a place in that drowsy alcove. Whatever other 
effects narcotics may have had on him they did not teach him 
to write, unless he may be conceded skill in conveying to the 
reader some of the appalling dullness of his existence. At the 
end of his book he describes how he was employed by the police 
as an informer in the suppression of the traffic. In this way 
he feels that he was able to put his earlier experiences to a 
profitable purpose. 

As the Filipino research students will have gathered a some- 
what unfavourable impression from Mr. Chester’s autobio- 
graphy, the third life-story presented, Mr. Jesse Stuart’s, will 
do something to rehabilitate the West in their eyes. Mr. 
Stuart, who is described as “‘ the renowned Kentucky mountain 
writer,” was determined from his earliest years to pursue the 
literary profession. He discusses this ambition unreservedly : 


** There was loneliness in the dark hills when the wind stirred the 
withered leaves on the trees. It was music to me. It was poetry. 
It hangs to me better than a piece of clothing, for it fits me well and 
will not wear out.” 


Beyond Dark Hills is written pretty generally in this style, 
and for those who do not mind their prose laid on with a trowel 
it is a convincing account of the author’s efforts to enter college 
** without qualifications, help, or money.” He ran away from 
home, joined a travelling fair, enlisted in the Army, worked ina 
steel factory, taught in schools, and wrote short stories and 
poems. He seems to have had a hard time and to have caused 
annoyance among the people of his own country because he 
wrote about them. His book is not without sociological 
interest. It is illustrated with six woodcuts. 

ANTHONY POWELL, 


A GREAT SERIES 


The Bedford Historical Series. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. each.) 


PROFESSOR NEALE’S Queen Elizabeth has been reprinted nine 
times, and has been translated into several languages. If, as 
has been said, foreign judgement may be regarded as an antici- 
pation of the verdict of posterity, the book may probably be 
taken as already, in a sense, a classic. It certainly makes as 
close an approach as possible to a final appreciation of a most 
enigmatic character; and, though one always bears in mind 
Augustine Birrell’s saying that the ‘‘ last word ”’ had better be 
left to Campbell’s Last Man, it is not likely that, if that hypo- 
thetical person has time to reflect on the Virgin Queen, he will 
find it necessary materially to modify Professor Neale’s view. 

But Queen Elizabeth no longer stands alone. It is accom- 
panied by five works of similar calibre ; and Messrs. Cape now 
issue the half-dozen in a single series, at the astonishingly low 
price named above. It is safe to say that it will be difficult to 
find anywhere so much good writing, such accurate history, 
and, I may add, so attractive a format, for so small an expendi- 
ture. The printing, again, is remarkably correct. There is 4 
form for from; and I note that Alexander I “died in 1852” 
instead of 1825 : such other slips as I have detected are equally 
trifling. The only doubts I feel are as to the possibility that 
succeeding volumes will be able to maintain this high “ Bedford 
Level.” But will Messrs. Cape add Miss Wedgwood’s Thirty 
Years War to the list ? 

Some of these books, as in duty bound, I had read before: 
to run through them in this re-issue once again only confirms 
one’s opinion of Dr. Chambers’s Thomas More, of Miss 
Wedgwood’s Strafford, and of Mr. Duff Cooper’s Talleyrand. 
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HisToRY of PARLIAMENT 


The Committee on the History of Parlia- 
ment has now completed its second volume 
dealing with the period 1439-1509. It isa 
full REGISTER OF THE MINISTERS AND OF 
tHe MEMBERS OF BoTH Houses. Some 
discoveries have been made on highly im- 
portant aspects of the evolution of Parlia- 
ment, which have hitherto been enveloped 
in obscurity. With collotype reproductions 
of some original documents, coats of arms 
in colour and map. 40s. (40s. 10d.) Pro- 
spectus and subscription terms post free. 


CAREERS 


Boys and Girls from Secondary Schools 
will find details about conditions of entry, 
wages and prospects in suitable careers in 
the CHOICE OF CAREER series of pamphlets. 
Titles include No. 3. Veterinary Surgery 
3d. (34d.); No. 11. Librarianship 3d. 
(34d.); No. 17. Nursing and Kindred Ser- 
vices 4d. (Sd.); No. 19. Secretarial and 
Clerical Work for Women 3d. (34d.). A 
full list post free. General volumes are 
also available; Boys 6d. (7d.), Girls 9d. 
(10d.). 


WIRELESS 


The ADMIRALTY HANDBOOK OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY has long been recognised as 
a standard textbook and thousands of 
copies of it have been sold since its first 
issue in 1920. It has now again been 
thoroughly and comprehensively revised 
and it now appears in two volumes. 
Volume I—Magnetism and _ Electricity, 
basic theory up to and including the Oscil- 
latory Circuit ; Volume I]—Wireless Tele- 
graphy Theory, a comprehensive statement 
of present knowledge. The two volumes 
form one of the most complete and up-to- 
date textbooks on the subject now on the 
market. Vol. I. 4s. (4s. 6d.). Vol. II. 6s. 
(6s. 8d.). 


NURSING 


A Report of the Scottish Departmental 
Committee on NURSING examines the re- 
cruitment, terms and conditions of ser- 
vice of nurses. Many proposals to make 
nursing more attractive are studied by the 
Committee. Cmd. 5866. 9d. (10d.). 





HAMPTON COURT 


An album of 117 magnificeht photographs, 
specially taken by the Royal Commission 
on the Historical Monuments of England, 
of Hampton Court Palace and its fittings 
has been prepared bound in a wrapper on 
which the arms of Cardinal Wolsey are 
reproduced in colour. 2s. 6d. 2s. 9d.) 
The larger inventory of the County of 
MIDDLESEX from which these photographs 
are reproduced, a magnificent and lavishly 
illustrated quarto volume, was published 
last year. 25s. (25s. 8d.). 


CIVIL AVIATION 


ANNUAL REPORT ON PROGRESS FOR 1937 is 
a volume with a wide appeal to the general 
reader. Surveys Empire Airways, Trans- 
Oceanic and European Services and reviews 
Civil Flying at home. Explains broadly 
and non-technically recent developments 
in aircraft and air photography, ground 
organisation (including radio and meteor- 
ological services) and general administra- 
tion. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). Part II gives 
Empire and World Statistics with a large 
map. 3s. (3s. 2d.). 


TRADING PROBLEMS 


Interesting recent special reports include: 
Report of the Commission on the MARKET- 
ING OF WEST AFRICAN Cocoa. Cmd. 5845. 
3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). Dealing with the growers’ 
strike and boycott of certain European 
products by Gold Coast and Ashanti 
farmers. 

British and Argentine representatives jointly 
report upon the ANGLO-ARGENTINE MEAT 
TRADE. Cmd. 5839. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
Imperial Trade in PLANTATION CROPS 
(sugar, spice, tea, tobacco, rubber, etc.) and 
CANNED AND DrieD Fruit during 1937 is 
interestingly described in two reports by 
the Imperial Economic Committee. 2s. 6d. 
each (2s. 9d.). 


CHARITIES 


Some remarkable revelations relating to 
the conduct of certain Collecting Charities 
are contained in the Report and Minutes 
of Evidence of a Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons. 
H.C. 168,1938. 4s. 6d. (4s. 8d.). 





ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


The fourth volume in the series of small 1s. 
regional guides to ancient monuments pre- 
pared for the Office of Works, SouTH 
WALES, is the work of Sir Cyril Fox. It 
deals with the area from Aberystwyth and 
Ludlow in the north and Chepstow in the 
east. Five illustrations and a sketch map 
are included. ls. (1s. 2d.). The three pre- 
vious volumes: (1) Northern England, Is. 
(1s. 2d.) ; (2) England South of the Thames, 
Is. (1s. 3d.) ; (3) East Anglia and Midlands, 
Is. (1s. 2d.). 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Correspondence between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Herr Hitler respecting Czechoslovakia, 
and Lord Runciman’s Report, with map. 
3d. (4d.). 

The Munich Agreement. 
maps. 2d. (24d.). 
Official Report of Debates, House of Com- 
mons Sept. 28th and Oct. 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th, 
1938. 6d. each (7d.). Bound in one vol. 
3s. 6d. (4s.). 

House of Lords, Oct. 3rd, 4th, Sth. 6d. 
each (74d.). 


Full Text with 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


The Report of the Town and Country 
Planning Advisory Committee of the Minis- 
try of Health states the existing powers to 
control development, indicates some pre- 
sent blemishes and makes proposals for the 
future. 6d. (7d.). RURAL CotraGes. Seven 
plans and designs by the Department of 
Health, Scotland. 7s. (7s. 6d.). Birp SANc- 
TUARIES IN RoyaL Parks. The Report of 
the Committee for England for 1937 con- 
tains much of interest to bird lovers. 6d. 
(7d.). Many cheap handbooks for farmers 
and gardeners are available, e.g., Rotation 
of Crops 9d. (10d.). Manures 2s. (2s. 3d.). 
Herbs Is. (Is. 2d.). Mushrooms Is. 6d. 
(1s. 9d.). 


FAMOUS PICTURES 


A volume of 100 brilliant photogravure re- 
productions of famous paintings in the 
National Gallery, London. 2s. (2s. 4d.). 
This volume makes an excellent gift at 
Christmas. 


Obtainable at the net prices stated (those in brackets include postage) from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


EDINBURGH 2: 


120 George Street ; 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent ; 


LONDON: York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


MANCHESTER |: 26 York Street ; 
BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street ; 


or through any booksellers. 
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GIVE 


“BATSFORD” BOOKS 


The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations combined 
with their informative text makes them irresistible. 


New Volumes in “ The British Heritage” Series 


THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND 


by JOHN RODGERS, with an introduction by LORD 
BURGHLEY. 


Containing accounts of the History, Customs and Traditions of some 80 
Schools. With 120 superb illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7/6 net 


THE ENGLISH COTTAGE 
by HARRY BATSFORD, Hon. 
CHARLES FRY. 


Containing 128 pages of text, numerous line illustrations and 147 photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
The absorbing story of the development of the Cottage from the peasant’s 
hovel of medieval times to the later magnificent productions in half-timber, 
plaster, cob, stone and brick 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND 
CEREMONIES 

by F. J. DRAKE-CARNELL. 
Containing 128 pages of text, 6 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
A fascinating account of Old Customs connected with the Royal Family, the 
Country, the Army, the City of London, Parliament, the Church, ete., etc. 


A Survey in colour of the English Landscape and its 
antiquities by C. B. FORD. 
With 92 magnificent illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net. 
A book of rare beauty in which the English countryside is illustrated for the 
first time by photographs taken direct from Nature in colour 


CECIL BEATON’S NEW YORK 


Containing 270 pages of text, 133 photographs and 88 line sketches. 
Medium &vo. 10/6 net 

A remarkable record of impressions accumulated during many visits to the 
most astonishing and paradoxical of cities. The brilliant and unusual 
photographs, the crisp and amusing sketches, and the inimitable style of the 
letterpress succeed in conveying a highly individual—and_ entertaining— 
impression of a New York which is seen in all its aspects, the sordid as 
well as the smart, the hideous as well as the beautiful. 

“Mr. Cecil Beaton comes closer to giving an accurate impression of this 
maddening, monstrous, yet absorbing metropolis than any previous 
writer." —THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 
by W. J. GRANT. 


Containing 128 pages of text. a coloured frontispiece, and 140 superb 
photographic illustrations of Indian Cities, Villages, Types, Landscape, 
Mountains, Rivers, Temples, etc. Medium 8vo. 10/6 net. 

A brilliant interpretation of the country by one who has lived and worked 
there for many years. 

** Instinct with sympathy and independence of outlook. 
is a delight to read.”,-—GrEAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST. 


101 THINGS FOR BOYS TO MAKE 
by A. C. HORTH. 


Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

A book of exceptional interest to boys of a practical turn of mind. [ft 
describes and illustrates the making of a wide range of articles, including 
working models of Engines, Motors, Boats, also Household Utensils, etc. 
The instructions ere easy to follow, and the many illustrations, which are 
reproduced to a good scale, can be understood at a glance. 

Companion Volumes: ** 101 Things for Girls to Do,’” ** 101 Things for the 
Little Folks to Do,”” and * 101 Things for the Handyman to Do.” Each 
5/- net. 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 
by FRANCES PITT. 


Containing 100 illustrations from photographs and a full account of the 
various species. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 8/6 net. 


WILD FLOWERS IN BRITAIN 
by ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY. 


A concise general survey, illustrated by 130 exceptionally fine photographs, 
together with colour lithographs and drawings by JOHN NASH. Demy 
S5vo 6/6 net 


WILD BIRDS IN BRITAIN 

by SETON GORDON. 
With a lucid informative text and 130 superb photographs, together with 
several plates in colour. Demy &vo. 8/6 net. 


A book of infinite charm which will prove a source ‘of delight to every 
lover of birds 


PICASSO 

by GERTRUDE STEIN. 
Gertrude Stein has known Picasso intimately over a long period of years, 
and has had a better opportunity than any other writer of appreciating both 
the man and the painter. Her book is criticism in the best sense of the 
word: its object is to explain the artist’s purpose, to show how his life 
has influenced his work, and to give the reasons for the succeeding 
phases in his development. Illustrated by 60 reproductions, including 
eight in colour. Demy 8vo /6 net 


A.R.LB.A., and 


colour plates and 101 photographs 


Mr. Grant’s study 


ON SALE AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS or from the Publishers : 


B.. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, w.1 
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If to any this last may seem unduly favourable to its hero 
there is not only the Count de St. Aulaire’s book but also M, 
Bainville’s Napoleon in this very series to help them to form an 
opinion. Of this volume one can only say that, if any addition 
to the fifty thousand books on Napoleon could be justifieg 
this provides its own justification. : 

But—if I were compelled to make the invidious choice among 
so much that is good—I should rank as perhaps the most yah. 
able, as being the one that most needed to be written, A History 
of the French People, by Professor Seignobos, which is exactly 
what its title proclaims it to be. One remembers how J, R, 
Green tried to put wars and commanders in their proper Place, 
and did not quite succeed. Professor Seignobos achieves his 
end. There are few personal names in his pages. A paragraph 
or two sum up the débdcle of 1870, and space thus saved is given 
to St. Simonism or Fourierism. What we gain is an insight 
into the daily life and thought of the ordinary human being— 
that tout le monde who, as Talleyrand said, is wiser than Napo- 
leon—and, in the long run, more important. There is much 
here which, I thiak, is not very familiar even to professional 
historians, along with many incidental corrections of popular 
errors ; and the whole is conveyed in that vivid fashion which 
we are accustomed to think peculiarly French, and which recon. 
ciles the ordinary intelligent reader to the study of facts too 
often considered dry and uninteresting. 

E. E. Kettett, 


POLITICS IN POETRY 
Overtures to Death and Other Poems. By C. Day Lewis, 
(Cape. §s.) 

SINCE 1931, when he published From Feathers to Iron, Mr. Day 
Lewis has brought out three books of verse, a play, two novels, 
a book of criticism and several detective stories. It would 
not be surprising if some signs of fatigue began to appear in 
his work, and it is not easy to decide how much of the change 
in the quality of his poetry is due to this cause, and how much 
is deliberate. As his political sympathies have become more 
explicit, so the tone of his poetry has become more strident, 
the rhythm cruder, the imagery and metaphor more common- 
place. 

There is nothing against a political theme in poetry, though 
few poets except Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley and the 
Augustans have ever written on such themes without loss 
of poetic quality ; but the business of the poet and the prophet 
is not to drive people to the polling booth, but to do something 
to modify the sentimentality, hysteria and shortsightedness 
which poison the whole field of political relations. The value 
of political poetry is measured by the quality of thought and 
emotion expressed in the poetry, not by the colour of the poet’s 
shirt. The quality of thought we can measure by ordinary 
intellectual standards, the quality of feeling we can judge 
only by rhythm, cadence and imagery. And nine times out of 
ten, when a poet takes to writing political poetry his technique 
deteriorates. In aiming at the target of the tub-thumper, 
the poet loses sight of his ultimate objective; he talks to 
the masses not merely in their own language, but also ina 
way which arouses their emotion without doing anything to 
free them from selfishness, sentimentality and humbug. 

Where Coleridge, Tennyson and Hopkins failed, Mr. Day 
Lewis does not succeed. In his Overtures he lapses into poetical 
inversions and dubious grammar : 

“No North-West Passage can be found 
To sail those freezing capes around 
Nor no smooth by-pass ever laid 
Shall that metropolis evade.” 
He makes use of bad rhymes as cheerfully as a ballad-monger, 
without any technical justification : 
“ The meshes of the imperious blood, 
The wind-flown tower, the poet’s word 
Can catch no more than a weak sigh 
And ghost of immortality.” 
His thinking is confused: in Bombers he invites the reader to 
choose between children and ‘‘ the seed that grows for ruin”; 
and then in The Nabara he glorifies the willingness to kill 
for a cause as well as the willingness to die. In a poem called 
The Volunteer he writes verse that is indistinguishable from 
any patriotic doggerel : 
“ Here in a parched and stranger place 
We fight for England free, 


The good our fathers won for her, 
The land they hoped to see.” 
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FOR WEEK-END 
READING 


For the book-lover no paper provides 
greater pleasure each week-end than 
The Times Literary Supplement. Being 
devoted entirely to literary matters, 
it is able to serve the interests of the 
serious reader more completely than 
any other, and its traditional 
standards of criticism give it a place 
of authority shared by none. 


Each issue contains news of develop- 
ments in the world of authors and 
publishers; special articles, often 
written by eminent authors; and 
giving editorial 


on topics of outstanding 


leading articles 
opinion 
importance. Many pages are devoted 
classified under 


to reviews, now 


headings — such as_ psychology, 
philosophy, religion and theology, 
science, biography and fiction; and 
to assist the reader in compiling a 
library list, a selection of titles 
recommended by the reviewers is 


given each week in tabulated form. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Become a Regular Reader by ordering 
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No doubt this clumsiness is partly deliberate, but when in 
final poem called Self-Criticism and Answer, he apologise 
for verse ‘‘ that never was possessed by divine incontinence” 
and justifies it in the name of honest indignation, one ig com- 
pelled to comment that honest indignation will not redeem 
muddled thinking. “ Nothing is innocent now but to aot fop 
life’s sake,” says Mr. Day Lewis at the end of one poem, 
An absolute pacifist might accept the statement, but a Com. 
munist, or a Christian, or a British Imperialist would Point 
out that there are other things more valuable than life. Mr, 
Lewis wants to eat the pacifist butter and still have the 
Communist guns. So do many of us; and imaginative 
often grows from such contradictions, but in this rhymed and 
half-rhymed pamphleteering, which must stand or fal] by 
its arguments, the contradictions remain unresolved. 


M.R. 


CRIME’S JOURNEYWORK 
Modern Criminal! Investigation. By Harry Sédermann ang 
John J. O’Connell. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 
Fingerprints. By George Wilton Wilton. (William Hodge, 
12s. 6d.) ; 
Modern Criminal Investigation, in which the Head of the 
Institute of Police Science at Stockholm has collaborated with 
the Deputy Chief Inspector of the New York Police Depart. 
ment, is an admirably comprehensive work of reference: 
it should take its place, beside the classic Criminal Investj- 
gation of Hans Gross, on the shelves of all who for business 
or pleasure concern themselves with detection. It is written 
primarily for the use of policemen, and contains a certain 
amount of material which even Watson would have found 
elementary, though the by no means extinct silencer-hypo- 
dermic-syringe-mysterious-drug school of detection-writers 
will profit from an intensive study of its pages. ,, The writing 
is in places rather naive, as when we are told’ that criminals 
are in the habit of frequenting ‘‘ hotels of the bizarre type”; 
and the section on Psychology in Detective Service may appear 
too superficial. But detection has become an applied science, 
a matter of trained observation, analysis, elimination, checking 
and cross-checking, all on pretty hard-and-fast lines, with 
the laboratory filling more and more of the background: 
to this science the authors give us an excellent guide. A 
glance at the index will give us an idea of the book’s compre- 
hensiveness :— Autopsy, Bach, Baggage thieves, Baldness, 
Ballistic bureau (Bach crops up in the context of Wilhelm 


| His who, presented with a supposed skull of the composer, 


modelled a head in clay round it in order to compare it with 
contemporary portraits : the method of this German anatomist 
is now occasionally used in the identification of individuals). 
The book explodes a good many of the wilder fantasies of 
detective-novelists ; discussing the case of Dillinger, for 
instance, the authors show that plastic surgery is of little value 
to the criminal who wishes to hide his identity. On the other 
hand, they note that armoured-car robbers have been known 
to discharge a gas cloud from the exhaust pipe, a tactic I had 
always imagined confined to the pages of old friends like 
The Exploits of Elaine. Particularly interesting are the criminal 
vagaries which the authors call to our attention, as, for example, 
that “there are cases on record where . . . a proud member 
of a voluntary fire brigade or company set fire to different 
kinds of buildings in order to be able to wear his uniform.” 

‘“‘ Fingerprints has a world-wide interest,” Mr. Wilton’s 
publishers tell us. This is not bad grammar, but a tribute 
to what has become probably the most important sub-science 
in criminal investigation. Mr. Wilton here concerns himself 
not with the methods of “ dactyloscopy ” but with its history: 
his main purpose is to establish that it is Dr. Henry Faulds, 
not, as commonly held, Herschel, who should be called the 
pioneer of the modern police fingerprint method. Anatomists 
had, of course, long ago observed the phenomenon of finget- 
patterns ; but Mr. Wilton makes out a good case for Faulds 
as the first man to realise their forensic importance. A great 
deal of the book will be too esoteric and controversial for the 
ordinary reader, and I must admit myself to having enjoyed 
most the occasional side-lights Mr. Wilton throws on well- 
known cases: in the Ruxton case, for instance, he mentions 
that “ the fingerprints of a maid servant, who had left ‘Ruxton’s 
service some three years before the murders, were found on 4 
dish.” NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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L. MacNeill Weir 
, THE 





TRAGEDY OF 
|| RAMSAY MACDONALD 


9s No political biography of recent times has been awaited with such excitement as this, 
for it is the first candid, critical full-length study of one of the greatest —and least 
understood—personalities of British post-war history, by his own Parliamentary Private 
Secretary. The chequered panorama of politics is here revealed in masterly fashion, 
with a truly sensational account of the 1931 coup d’état, which led to the formation of 


* the first ‘National’ Government. With 21 cartoons by Low. 608 pages, 15s. net. 
SS 

ni 

Heinrich Mann 

HENRI QUATRE 

1g 

: The successor to the brilliantly achieved King Wren shows Henri of Navarre, less as the 
bs beau sabreur fighting for his inheritance, more as the statesman and general welding 
@, his kingdom into one. Here is a rich study of the maturing mind of a great ruler who 
ag lived before his time. 446 pages. 9s. 6d. net. 


f - RR. M. Fox 


GREEN BANNERS 


th A complete history of the Irish people in thought and action since the turn of the 
st century. An analysis of the movements—literary, national, labour and land—which went 
. to make the suffering and heroism of Easter Week. 

: Nov. 25th. 14 illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
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. James Stern 





SOMETHING WRONG 


A brilliant collection of stories woven round a single theme, the comedies and disasters of 


at adolescent and family life. ‘Deliciously satirical narrative... graphic sincerity... natural 
gift of tale-telling” are phrases used by the Manchester Guardian in its review of the book. 
. 7s. 6d. net. 
ce 

: Lucile Morrison 

8, 

: LOST QUEEN 6 

ts 

Hi “This is a moving and very beautiful story, one of those books written with such sincere 
¢ and finished art that it is likely to appeal to readers of all ages.” 

; Times Literary Supplement. (Recommended Book) Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE AS 
CULTURAL EXPRESSION 


by) E. BALDWIN SMITH 


Presents a graphic picture of the development of the 
first great stone architecture in the history of the world, 
from its primitive beginnings through the Roman period. 
The text is accompanied by seventy-eight magnificent 
plates trom drawings by the author, which comprise 
nearly four hundred subjects. 25 /- 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By Raymond J. Sontag. Surveys and interprets with clarifying 
detail the relationships between Germany and England from the 
time of Richard Cobden to the dismissal of Bismarck by Emperor 
William II and the birth of a new policy in Germany which 
eventually led to the World War. No one who wants to 
understand fully the forces shaping contemporary history and to 
follow their development with intelligent understanding will find 
a better equipment for this purpose than can be gained by reading 
this stimulating book. 


LIFE IN AN AIR CASTLE 


By Frank M. Chapman. The author has set down in intriguing 
fashion some of the strange and marvellous things he has observed 
in the plant and animal life of Barro Colorado, Tllustrated with 
drawings by Francis L. Jaques and from over fifty photographs 
by the author. 1 


HIGH IRON 


By Lucius Beebe. A compelling chronicle giving the romance 
of railroading in America, with one of the finest collections of 
railroad photographs gathered together in one volume. 18 - 


WIZARD OF THE WIRES 


By Helen Nicolay. A young people’s life of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. Here is a book as romantic 
as fiction, as authentic as history—a thrilling and inspirational 
biography. Illustrated. 7/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 








TODAY AND TOMORROW 
A Diary of My Times. By G . 
iat Pamela Morris _(Bariswood. "10s oe Translated by 
vilisation ; tep. i : 
poy ~ sen ae 8A} ep. By C. Delisle Burns, (Nicholson 
THESE two books have in common a faith in freedom and ; 
its power of survival. ‘‘ There is a strength in the traditin 
of freedom,” writes Professor Delisle Burns, “* which "" 
more vociferous advocates sometimes underestimate, The 
fanaticism of half-educated Dictators is not likely to survive 
the general movement towards closer intercourse between 
peoples and the inventions and discoveries of a new age. , . 
*“No,” M. Bernanos exclaims, ““we do not fear YOu most 
dear Herr Hitler. We shall get the better of you and yours. 
if only we keep our souls alive.” The basis of the two authors’ 
faith is different. With Professor Delisle Burns it is the 
typical refusal of the humanist to believe that homo Sapiens 
can behave as irrationally in the future as he has in the Past, 
With M. Bernanos it is the faith of a Christian who, antic. 
pating a sweeping victory for the forces of evil, believes that 
so long as two or three continue to be gathered together rd 
God’s name, that victory cannot be final. 

The events chronicled in M. Bernanos’s book took place 
in Majorca. He was living with his family near Las Palma 
when General Franco’s rebellion broke out, and the motif 
which recurs is his utter dismay at the attitude of complaisance 
manifested by the ecclesiastical authorities towards the reign 
of terror which ensued. Under the guidance of a brutal 
Italian Fascist the rebels proceeded to eliminate those whom 
they regarded as the enemies of their régime. They adopted 
two methods : assassination under the forms of military law; 
and assassination. Even assuming that one outrage justifies 
another, motives of retaliation did not excuse this slaughter, 
In Spain there had been some political assassinations of 
members of the Right by members of the Left. “ But in 
Majorca there were no crimes to avenge. . . . The majority 
of legal sentences by the military tribunals of Majorca .. , 
were merely for . . . Disloyalty to the Salvation movement, 
expressed in words or gestures alone.” For the simple old- 
fashioned assassinations the reasons, apart from the satis- 
faction of personal revenge, were even more nebulous. What 
M. Bernanos regards as a conservative estimate puts the 
average of assassinations, for the seven months after the 
outbreak of civil war during which he remained on the island, 
at fifteen a day. 

It is impossible here to reproduce the tense atmosphere 
of the book, to recount the awakening of peasants in the middle 
of the night, their removal in lorries and the mass murders 
in fields near cemeteries. One instance must suffice. The 
Mother Superior of a convent in which wounded Government 
soldiers have been quartered is describing its recapture by 
the rebels ; in the end, with shouts of Arriba Espaiia, “ Our 
brave soldiers entered from all sides and settled accounts 
with the wounded.” 

M. Bernanos reacts to those horrors as would any man 
of decent feeling, but in his case the effect is heightened by 
poignant and acute inner conflict. He is a devout Catholic; 
yet his conscience compels him to state that ‘ the Reign of 
Terror in Spain would long since have burnt itself out, were 
it not that the more or less open, more or less conscious 
endorsement of priests and churchgoers had finally succeeded 
in endowing it with a religious aspect.” The Church has 
allowed herself to become the dupe of property, and “ This 
offence of hers has pierced my soul, has struck at the very 
roots of my hope.” M. Bernanos finds himself in the not 
uncommon dilemma of the faithful soul, adhering to the 
Church’s theological system, and believing her to be the 
only vehicle on earth which can convey to him the spiritual 
food of which he is in need, who yet is compelled, by Christian 
feeling and by common decency, to dissociate himself from 
all the steps which her leaders take in their attempts to make 
the world a place more suited for the reception of the Gospel 
which they preach. 

The book is the record of a gifted and sensitive mind dis 
traught by anguish, even at times a little unbalanced by the 
horror of what it sees. It is not easy to read, for the writer 
is sometimes carried away by the violence of his feelings and 
tends to lose coherency. But whatever the effect on its 
literary form, this increases rather than diminishes the value 





of his evidence. What witness is to be believed, if not the man 
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THE BOOK OF THE WAYS 
OF GOD 
by Emil G. Kraeliny 


With 8 Collotype plates of William Blake’s illustrations. 
10s. 6d 


HE Book” is the Book of Job, which is here explained 
to modern readers. Always a favourite of literary men 
it is too difficult to yield up its secrets without the help of a 
competent guide. Dr. Kraeling has studied the relevant 
} fiterature and formed his own conclusions, which are set 
forth in a vivid and readable narrative. 


CHURCH BUILDERS 
OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A Study of the Gothic Revival in England 


By BASIL F. L. CLARKE, M.A., with a Preface by Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., F.R.1.B.A. 32 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


AGAPE AND EROS 


By ANDERS NYGREN, Professor of Systematic Theology in 
the Unive-sity of Lund, Sweden. Authorized Translation by 
Philip S. Watson, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Durham 
University. 

Part Il. Vol. I. The History of the Christian Idea 
of Love. 6s. 


JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


Vol. Ill. Law and Religion 
Edited by ERWIN I. J. ROSENTHAL, Dr.Phil. 
Foreword by The Archbishop of York. Essays by : 
Ph.D.; H. A. R. Gibb, M.A.; R. Travers Herford, 
Vincent McNabb, O.P.; T.W. Manson, D.D.; J. Murphy, 
D.D.; Edward Robertson, D.D.; H. Wheeler Robinson, 
D.D.; E. Rosenthal. Afterword by Herbert Loewe, M.A. 


LIFE UNTO GOD 


10s. 6d. 
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Ch 
ik Reflections on the Spiritual Life ay 
: 
se By E.R. A. KERMACK. With a Foreword by the Bishop of Wh 
he Brechin. 5s. UU 
() This book would make a good guide for a private retreat, {| 
[Jj or a Companion for times of sickness. iad 
ue is 
i it 
i THE LITURGY fi 
* a 
te Papers read at the Priest’s Convention, Tewkesbury, ue 
ik May, 1938 au 
i Edited by KENNETH MACKENZIE, Bishop of Brechin. 4s. (UJ 
(J) The authors are: F. E. Biggart, C.R. ; G. Dix, O.S.B.; C. T. ag 
it Kirtland; W. G. Peck; C. H. Smyth ; H. de Candole ; at 
ip C. P. Hankey; D. D. A. Lockhart ; E. K. Talbot, CR. Pa 
ae (Published for the Church Union.) Ibe 
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+ PAROCHIAL SERMONS Ww 
x OF BISHOP CHAVASSE 
it (FRANCIS JAMES CHAVASSE, D.D., Bishop of Liverpool s 
ee 1900-1923.) Advent to Whitsunday. 5s. bk 
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ir SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING ii 
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it Nerthumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 i 
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By Collin Brooks 


Author of ‘Can 1931 Come Again >?” 


“ This book was inspired by the Munich Agree- 
ment. No reader will question the sincerity 
and zeal with which it is presented. Should 
open British eyes to the extent to which the 
country’s circumstances have changed for the 


worse during the past half-century.” 
The Times 


“This vigorous book. . . . It is not defeatist, 
but its realism will not make palatable reading 
for those who are incessantly urging that 
Britain could take on half the world in arms 
and emerge victorious.” 


Douglas West in The Daily Mail 


DOCTOR'S 
PROGRESS 


Some Reminiscences 10/6 net 


By R. McNair Wilson 
The Times 


“A series of chapters that never lose their 
alertness, high spirits and fascination. His 
progress is continuous and undertaken in such 
distinguished company that from the pro- 
cession of names in his pages it is little short 
of royal.” 7s dae 


A VANISHED 
VICTORIAN 


Being the life of the Fourth Earl of Clarendon 
By George Villiers 


18/- net 


“Readable ... agreeable ... valuable. Makes 
very real the atmosphere of a Whig family of 
the ruling order.” Keith G. Feiling (Observer) 
“A book which is not only important but 
ey oe 


interesting.” 
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Curses, Lucks 


and Talismans 


By 
J. G. LOCKHART 


This collection of authentic stories includes the 
Seaforth Curse, the Burton Agnes Skull, the 
Colstoun Pear, the Luck of Edenhall, the Lee 
(Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Penny, etc., etc. 


Fifty Years a 


Country Doctor 
By 
W. N. MACARTNEY, M.D. 
This very interesting autobiography forms a 


companion volume to Dr. Robert Morris’ 


Fifty Years a Surgeon, (15s. net.) 


% Captain Liddell Hart edits a series of 
books on Modern Warfare, of which the first 
four volumes are Sea Power, Air Power, Tanks 
and Propaganda. (Price 5s. net each.) 
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A new book for children (12 to 15 years) by 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


GOOD CITIZENS 


Biographies of 
EDMUND HALLEY 
SARAH SIDDONS 


ROGER BACON 
WILLIAM CA¥TON 
SIR THOMAS MORE ROBERT OWEN 
CHRISTOPHER WREN CHARLES DICKENS 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Illustrated by Wilma Hickson 256 pages, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ne 


* 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


MEN WHO FOUND 
OUT 


Stories of Great Scientific Discoverers 3rd Impression 3s. 6d. net 


‘** Fascinating and exciting, told clearly and simply ” 
—The Spectator 


* 
THE PAINTER’S 
OBJECT 


Edited by Myfanwy Evans 


Contributors include Picasso, Chirico, P. Nash, Hélion, Ernst, 
Moore. 45 Platesand Coloured Picasso Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


* 
GERALD HOWE LTD 
30 GERRARD STREET LONDON 
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who is agonised by giving evidence against an institution 
which he loves ? 

It should be emphasised that horror rather than SUrprigg 
is the keynote to the book, for M. Bernanos is perfectly aware 
of the seamy side of the Church’s history in past Centuries, 
The book is pervaded by a profound but courageous Pessimism, 
‘** Man is resigned by nature. . . . Yet we should be Wrong 
in thinking such resignation turns him into a harmless crea. 
ture. Rather it concentrates in him poison enough to make 
him ready ... for any cruelty.” “It seems to me useless 
to count on average men for a policy of toleration. Average 
men have sick nerves, and it would be dangerous to inflame 
them.” The final message of this arresting book seems tg 
be that the only hope for mankind lies in the perpetuation of 
the Catholic spirit, and that in spite of the wickedness o& 
stupidity of the average Churchman, this hope is a strong and 
a sure one. 

In comparison with the fervid passion of M. Bernanos the 
arguments of Professor Delisle Burns fall a little flat. Ciyj. 
isation is a disappointing and indeed frequently irritating book, 
In its broad survey of social and political problems it is full of 
sweeping assertions in support of which are adduced neither 
evidence nor close reasoning. For instance, “‘ it is still possible 
for Authorities in the Churches . . . to write on marriage 
and divorce as though nothing more were known about these 
subjects than was known in the early centuries of our era,” 
Opinion on these subjects has, of course, changed ; but what’ 
facts are known to us which were not known to Augustine or 
to Aquinas? We are not told. And again, ‘ There are no 
valid educational arguments in favour of the boarding school.” 
In what respects are the arguments in favour of it not valid? 
We are not told. Sometimes this type of generality leads 
Professor Delisle Burns into inaccuracy. “It is not true, as 
the mediaeval teaching of the Roman Church still continues to 
assert, that the satisfaction of the sexual impulse is morally 
justified only by the desir2 to have children.” No doubt it 
is not true, but neither is it true that the Roman Church 
teaches or ever has taught it. 

Some passages in the book can only be described as silly. 
In his anxiety to belittle the upper classes and their way of 
life the Professor is led on to say that “survivals of sexual 
groupings from savage times are to be found in men’s clubs.” 
The Athenaeum and the Carlton are, of course, quite obvious 
examples of survivals of sexual groupings from savage times; 
but what of the Ladies’ Carlton ? Or of working-men’s clubs ? 

To parody this book would be all too easy. It is unfortunate, 
for the author has many shrewd and sensible things to say, 
but these things are too much involved with matter which is 
either banal or uncritical. The weeds in the book have choked 
the wheat. W. T. WELLS. 


AS IT WAS NOT 


Czechoslovakia Within. By Bertram de Colonna. (Thornton 
Butterworth. §s.) 

The Czechs and Their Minorities. By Diplomaticus. (Thornton 
Butterworth. §s.) 


Apart from the fact that the titles of these two books appear 
to have been wrongly attributed and that one of the authors is 
anonymous there is little distinction between them. Though 
the publishers of these two uniform volumes claim impartiality 
for their anonymous author and suggest personal hardship as 
the background to Mr. de Colonna’s opinions the result in each 
case is practically identical—an_ ill-informed, superficial, 
inaccurate and biased account of Czechoslovakia before its 
dismemberment. The authors have allowed their preconceived 
ideas to be disturbed neither by a profound study of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic nora wide grasp of the European issues at stake. 

The Czechoslovak Republic was, in their view, an evil 
resulting from the World War in which both authors seem 
to regret the defeat of Germany, “after marching,”’ Diplomaticus 
maintains ‘“‘ from victory to victory.”” Mr. de Colonna suggests 
that the Czech claim to independence was fabricated by 
*‘ ambitious politicians ” ; Diplomaticus attributes its satisfac- 
tion to the magnitude of the victors’ military success which 
causes them to “‘ throw off all restraint.”’ At this point the two 
authors simply state that the Czechoslovak Republic had no 
right either to the historical, geographical or economic frontiefs 
of Bohemia nor to form one State with the Slovaks and Ruthenes. 
From this it apparently follows that the minorities were inevit- 
ably worse off in Czechoslovakia than if they had been allowed 
to constitute miniature and completely defenceless Republics 
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DICTATOR OF PORTUGAL 
A Life of THE MARQUIS of POMBAL 
by MARCUS CHEKE 


with a Portrait, Demy 8vo., cloth 12/6 net 


*% The career of a DICTATOR who was famous a 
century and a hali ago. 





MRS. HENRY SIDGWICK 


a memoir by her niece 
ETHEL SIDGWICK 


with 3 Portraits and a view of Newnham 
College in 1893-1906 
Large 8vo., cloth 12/6 net 

“Mrs. Henry Sidgwick was one of the most important women 
of her age. Though her works will secure her immortality, it is 
fortunate that in her niece a biographer has been found so well 
able to draw an intimate picture of her personality.” : 

—Daily Telegraph. 





ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


1819-1861 
by GOLDIE LEVY, B.a., B.ED., PH.D. 
with a Portrait, Demy 8vo., cloth 12/6 net 


“This carefully documented, detailed, straightforward, and well- 
written biography will fill a distinct gap.”—The Scotsman, 
““Miss Levy has drawn a balanced portrait with honesty and 
skill."—Manchester Guardian, 





THE MODERN POET 


Crown &vo., cloth, 3/6 net 
The most representative ANTHOLOGY of the poetry 
of today—containing 104 Poems by 49 Authors. Selected 
and edited by 
GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
“The best anthology of modern poetry yet made.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 
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The Principles of Incompatibility of Temperaments in 


By J. F. PETERS. 


Marriage and Family Life. 


8/- post free. 


WHAT’S WHAT AND WHO’S WHO IN 
SOME WORLD AFFAIRS 


Including Supplement up to Sept. 28, 1938. 
SINCLAIR POOLEY. Foreword by Vernon Bartlett. 


5/6 post tree. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES 


Reminiscences of an active and varied life. By F. 
ALEX. BARTON, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. With 
18 illustrations. 5/6 post free. 


A DOCTOR AT WORK AND PLAY 
By SYDNEY H. SNELL, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H. 
13/- post free. 
HUNTING PEOPLE 


Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS, R.I. 
5/4 post free 


SOME BIRDS OF THE LONDON ZOO 


By F. M. DUNCAN. Illustrated in colour. 


6/6 post free. 
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of their own—which was Mr. de Colonna’s solution for the 
problem. The democratic political system, the degree of social 
justice unequalled elsewhere in Central Europe ; the complete 
intellectual and personal liberty, the political and economic 
independence of the Czechoslovak Republic are not even 
considered as possible recompense for the denial of Pureh 
national self-determination. The minorities are pitied merely 
for being minorities just as today, no doubt, Ge 
Hungarians, Slovaks and Poles, as well as Czechs, should be 
envied in spite of the fact that they have already come under 
totalitarian or semi-totalitarian systems and no longer enjo 
as individuals either political or intellectual liberty. 

To justify this narrow-minded attitude towards the rights of 
national minorities, an attitude which ignores all larger human 
rights, both authors are forced to state categorically that the aim 
of the Czech Government was the extermination of the 
minorities—a contention long since exposed as false. Even 
Mr. de Colonna shows certain compunction on this point, and 
though he maintains on pages 49 and §0 that the economic 
distress of the Sudeten German districts “‘ is purely and simply 
the result of the Czech determination to exterminate, by one 
means or another, those Germans who are compelled to liye 
within the marches of the Republic,” on page 56 he openly 
admits that it was only after the economic crisis that Sudeten 
German industry was seriously hit. 

Neither book can make any claim to accuracy even ip 
detail, and more often than not a false fact which appears 
in one book reappears in the other. Thus both authors state 
that Professor Pekaf was the candidate who opposed Bene§ 
at the last Presidential elections, whereas, in fact, Professor 
Pekat, though proposed, was never nominated and it was 
Professor Némec who was the other candidate. Diplomaticus 
states that there were German Ministers in the Czechoslovak 
Cabinet: for five years but that “this experiment . . . has 
now come to grief.” In fact, there were first two and then 
three German Ministers in the Cabinet over a period of 
twelve years, and it was the annexation of Austria which 
finally destroyed the possibility of continuing this “ experi- 
ment.” Neither author devotes any attention at all to this 
policy of activism and Mr. de Colonna does not even s0 
much as mention it. Diplomaticus states that the Slovak, 
Tuka, was arrested because “‘ he stood up for the Pittsburgh 
Agreement,” whereas in fact he was convicted of military 
spying in the service of more than one foreign Power and was 
repudiated by the Slovaks. Mr. de Colonna maintains that 
the April, 1934, and June, 1938, programmes of Herr Henlein 
were identical, and that Henlein, ‘“‘ once the leader of the 
Sudeten Party only, is now the acknowledged leader of the 
whole German-speaking minority ””—a contention only too 
painfully contradicted by the thousands of Sudeten Germans 
who have fled from their homes rather than follow Henlein 
into the Third Reich—and so on ad infinitum ; Carlsbad is 
called Carlsberg, Wiedemann is called Diedemann, the Polish 
districts of Czechoslovakia which were perhaps the richest 
mining and industrial areas in the whole republic are dis- 
missed by Mr. de Colonna as having “‘ few natural resources 
and its soil is very poor.” 

The source of these two books is obvious to anybody 
acquainted with the propaganda bureaus of the Henlein party 
and the Third Reich. The old Henlein exploitation of Pekat 
against Palacky, the insistence on the German origin of Tyr 
the peculiar concern for the interests of Germany, the assertion 
that Bolshevism “in the widest sense of the term is animated 
by a desire to produce a state of misery and distress that can 
profitably be used for political ends,” the naive affirmation s0 
cruelly and crudely exposed that “‘ there is no real evidence of 
evil intent ” on the part of Germany against Czechoslovakia— 
ali these had their place in the armoury of Nazi expansion and 
all have served their turn with success. 

The authorities which these two authors quote speak for 
themselves. The half-crazy schoolmaster Kuffner reappeats 
in his guise as ‘‘ Czech officer,” and his Slav theories which 
were the standing joke of a generation of Czechs are put 
forward as the serious proposals of the Czech delegation at 
the Peace Conference. A Slovene newspaper is quoted as 
evidence of Bolshevism in Prague, Straz Naroda, an obscure 
Fascist newspaper, as typical of the Czech outlook. 

Yet it is apparently political writers of this mean calibre 
which now have the decisive voice’ in the conduct of inter 
national affairs. S. GRANT-DUFF. 
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present that 
any man ever 
ave me~ 
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with whoops of 
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THE CLUE TO HISTORY 
By JOHN MACMURRAY. _—7s. ‘6d. net 


A GUIDE TO UNDER- 


STANDING THE BIBLE 


The Development of Ideas within the Old 
and New Testaments 


By H. E. FOSDICK, D.D. 10s. 6d. net 


BIOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


By W. OSBORNE GREENWOOD, ™M.D., 
B.S., F.R.S.E. 5s. net 


THE CRISIS AND 
THE CHRISTIAN 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 1s. net 








S.C.M. PRESS, 58 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 1 














ALARA! 


BLACKIE 


Saga of the 
“ Discovery ”’ 


L. C. Bernacchi, who sailed with Scott and is the 
biographer of Captain Oates, here tells the epic 
story of a gallant ship under Scott, Mawson, and 
in whaling research. Notably illustrated; a book 
to keep. 10/6 net. 


My Line of Life 


Autobiography of the one and only Heath Robin- 
son; profusely and inimitably illustrated by the 
artist. The perfect gift. “ A lovely book.”—H. G. 
Wells. 15/- net. 


This Realm 
of England 


Sir John Marriott’s book of the hour. A masterly 
survey of Britain’s achievements in the sphere of 
government. 15/- net with maps. 


“O.M. Series” ; 


First six titles: Sir Edward Elgar, Thomas F. 
Dunhill; Thomas Hardy, William R. Rutland; 
J. M. Barrie, W. A. Darlington; Jellicoe, Captain 
E. Altham; Lord Kelvin, Alexander Russell; 
Lord Roberts, Colonel H. de Watteville. Each § 
5/- net illus. : 


English 
Furniture 


New “ Key Series” title, by H.-P. Shapland, ex- 
chairman Design and Industries’ Association. “I 
foresee that the life of this book will be a long one. 
It gives an eminently sane and balanced view of 
our furniture traditions.’—Sir Ambrose Heal. 
Each title 5/- net illus. 


How to Speak 
in Publie 


The perfect handbook for the ordinary speaker. 
G. E. M. Walker, head of the Speakers’ Dept. of 
the Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 
presents the fruits of over 25 years’ practical 
ex perience. 3/6 net, 
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Nina Lessing. By Edward Crankshaw. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
After the Death of Don Juan. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Entanglement. By George Buchanan. (Constable. 
Nobody’s In Town. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 
Lowtown. By Edward Hibbitt. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Nina Lessing is a story almost without action. It is a narrative 
of the growth to fullness and to defeat of the personality 
of a very gifted and delightful artist, an egoist of great sensibility 
and attractiveness. It is a single-track book, devoted solely 
to the exposition of the heart and soul of a ballerina—but it 
is by no means an examination of a genre. The heroine is not 
at all a type figure, but indeed exhaustingly and laboriously 
herself. And there will be many who, because of the book’s 
innocence of immediacies and topical events, will dismiss 
it unread, thinking perhaps that an author who can use post-War 
Vienna merely as a faint, sad back cloth for a dance of emotions 
particular to a certain kind of soul in any time or place, is 
mistaking his function and being frivolous. But that is a judge- 
ment to which I cannot subscribe, for it seems to me that if 
there is still any light left in our time, it derives in part from 
this, that however the world lines us up and roars its barrack- 
square insanities at us, we can if we choose remain ourselves 
in our hearts ; we need not be shaped or bent by the hammer 
blows. We can be saved, perhaps, by what is true within. 
And this book of Mr. Crankshaw’s, taking us back without 
apology to the unshunnable life of the self, reminds us how 
sweet, revelatory and eternal are the introvert adventures 
of the ego. 

The story is told mainly in retrospect from the high point 
of culmination and personal defeat of the heroine. It is told 
through her own remembering thoughts, and also through those 
of her devoted protector, Bernard Fuchs. At the age of eleven 
Nina was left tragically orphaned in war-ridden Vienna. 
Her father had died at the front ; her Italian mother, friendless 
and starving, committed suicide, leaving her to the pity of 
her father’s friend, Bernard Fuchs, who takes her home to 
his childless wife. Love and safety work richly on a stormy 
personality ; in particular the delicate growth of love and 
understanding between Nina and her adopted mother is analysed 
with a convincing skill. The gentle Marie dies of the grippe 
epidemic when her protégée is only fourteen, and this loss, 
the discipline of her training for the ballet, the inexpressiveness 
of her relationship with the good, shy, fatherly Bernard, 
and a certain admirable hard quality of fastidiousness in herself, 
keep Nina isolated and self-centred through her years of 
growth. She becomes famous with great rapidity, and though 
a Catholic—‘“‘ a bad Catholic,” she says—she decides very early 
in her career, and almost as a contributory part of her training, 
to have done with virginity. But she does not take kindly 
to her encounters with physical love, and leaves amorous experi- 
ments behind her with relief. She finds her best self in her 
work and she becomes her own dévote. Then, immensely famous, 
having toured the world with her own ballet and returned to 
Vienna, she meets an obscure English composer who comes to 
offer her music for a new ballet, and she falls in love. 

At this point it is necessary to say that Mr. Crankshaw per- 
suaded me throughout of her greatness as a dancer. I cannot 
judge if he will so succeed with every reader. His carefully 
descriptive way of writing is the manner of one intent for his 
own satisfaction on setting down all that he can lay hold on 
of what he knows about a particular artist ; he is, as it were, 
indifferent to the possible boredom of a possible reader; he 
is somewhat laborious, and/I do not know what ballet fans 
will make of his emotional evocations of Nina’s art. Perhaps 
they will dismiss them as “literary ”’—though why that 
should be a derogatory way of describing any job which has 
to be done with words I do not know. I can only say that 
he persuaded me of his artist’s understanding of the great 
artist: ‘“‘. .. and beneath this half-delirium was an iciness 
of calculation which itself intoxicated her with its exquisite 
precision.” Anyone, writer, painter or composer, who has 
ever really stretched himself to the exactions of his work will 
recognise that “‘ iciness of calculation.” 

This artist then meets another. And their clash, in its 
love and hatred, is almost commonplace—so true is it. Perhaps 
some readers will find the two a little funny in their violent 
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dilemma, so grave as they are, and caring so madly each fot 









the thing he can do. But I found the self-centredness ang the 
integral certainties a relief, and was reassured by the humoy. 
less insistence on the obstinacies and frenzies of art, And 
the dénouement, which I shall not reveal, with its old-fashioneg 
convent-school-library corollary —for Nina was “a bad 
Catholic”’—has a resurrected freshness, and rightness, which, 
while I rejoice in his very sensitive novel, make me trembl 
for Mr. Crankshaw’s out-of-step audacity. 

Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner has the habit of Writing 
with her tongue very delicately and non-distortingly directed 
towards her cheek, and once again, when visited by the cop. 
ception of this new book and when beginning to write it, she 
surrendered—with some relief, one suspects—to the habitual 
mood. But Spain, as we have to see her now, can no longer 
adjust her past any more than her present to the idiom of 
Mozartian comedy, and the Don Juan joke has to take a 
awkward twist here from irony to bitterness. It is a question 





if a very gifted writer has surmounted the difficulty in which 
her plot involved her. For my part I do not think she has, 
That kind of irony which is her forte and which she demon. 
strates so delicately in the first pages of this tragi-comedy, 
does not consort with the inevitable bitterness aroused by 
her clear-eyed contemplation of the age-old plight of the 
Spanish peasant. But the bitterness reveals another aspect 
of this author’s power, and reading After the Death of Don 
Juan one finds oneself, curiously enough, wishing that she 
had eschewed the brilliant temptation of Dofia Ana, Don 
Ottavio and Laporetto, and somehow found a better formula 
on which to build her exposition of the pitiful situation between 
Don Saturno and his peasants. But writers, being explorers, 
must make their own bridges to travel by, and this book 
seems a bridge between the Sylvia Townsend Warner we 
know and another who is finding a wilder tract for her imagina- 
tion. Meanwhile, no one who cares for precision and economy 
of writing, for skill and grace, will miss this not entirely 
satisfactory extension of the always amusing Don Juan legend, 

Entanglement, by Mr. George Buchanan, is not a satisfactory 
novel, but for its soundness and generosity of thought, for 
the wisdom of reflectiveness, and for the general picture it 
gives of our confusion, pitifulness and folly, it must win the 
sympathy of countless readers. I do not care for its shape 
—which is really shapelessness. And I accuse its author of 
having no ear for dialogue. I do not think that the average 
reader could group or classify the characters in this book 
by reference to passages of conversation. Indeed in general 
I think that characterisation and the sense of individualised 
life are lacking—but what is present in abundance is the 
wisdom of a really shrewd and gentle observer of his own 
day. The story, such as it is, is unimportant and ambiguous, 
It concerns itself indeterminably, and in cross-section fashion, 
with a number of Londoners, young and old, rich, middling- 
rich, wage-earning and unemployed, and with their personal 
reactions to events between the coronation of George VI 
and the absorption of Austria into the German Reich. It is 
a book which deserves to be read with attention, not for its 
characters or story, but for its general penetrativeness of 
aside, and for its many passages of contributive comment 
on the evils of contemporary life. 

Nobody’s In Town contains two stories by Miss Edna Ferber, 
the eponymous one being the better of the two. They both 
have the knowledge, irony and technical skill which Miss 
Ferber’s work always demonstrates ; both are severe on the 
prosperous American woman and extract the maximum 
of entertainment from her smugness, and both can be com 
mended as easy and sound entertainment. 

Lowtown disappointed me. I thought the first chapters 
brilliant in their neutral, cold establishment of lower-middle- 
class life. I expected the child, Albert Palmer, so solidly 
and unsentimentally presented, to grow into a very solid and 
four-square contemporary proposition. But somehow I 
was bored and disappointed by the petering out of his sad, 
neutral situation into dully presented religious difficulties 
of a puny dimension. Mr. Hibbitt’s manner of writing % 
interesting and commendable—but in this book he fails m 
selection of matter. 
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News about Books 


N presenting a small, selective autumn list, we would wish to draw 
special attention to an “omnibus” volume, Algernon Blackwood’s 
COLLECTED TALES (700 pages, 8s. 6d.). These stories of 
the supernatural and the uncanny, “The best things of their sort 
done in our time” (Howard Spring: Evening Standard), will be 
new to many readers to-day; in their particular field these 
stories will always remain unsurpassed. An important work of 
historical biography is PRINCE METTERNICH IN LOVE AND 
WAR (18s.) by Frederick de Reichenberg, who presents his sub- 
ject in a new light, basing his picture on many years’ study and 
the privilege of easy access to the leading private and public 
archives of Europe; there are twelve portraits. In MR. PRUNE 
ON COTSWOLD (Ios. 6d.), Richard Blake Brown has written 
a new sort of guide-book, and has succeeded in describing these 
delectable hills from a fresh angle. ‘Those who know the Cots- 
wolds”, says The Aberdeen Press, “will see the region with new 
interest ; those who do not will find Mr. Prune worth cultivating 
for his own sake.” The book is fully illustrated with specially 
taken photographs. 


Two new novels should also be noted. THE KILMARNEY LINE 
‘7s. 6d.) by K. Balbernie, who will be remembered as the author 
of “Now, for the Wilderness” ; and THE GOOD PAIN (6s.) a 
first book by a new writer, Elizabeth Hollister Frost, ‘‘of quite 
unusual richness and distinction,” says The Glasgow Herald. Nor 
must Prechtl’s great novel, TITANIC (7s. 6d.) be overlooked ; 
“an intensely exciting story, full of adroit characterisation and 
moving incident . . . Enthralling enough to demand to be finished 
in one gulp, but there is enough thought in it to justify a second 
reading” (Times Lit. Supp.). 


An intensely readable life of the painter is THE DOUBLE LIFE 
OF J. M. W. TURNER (10s. 6d.) by Kenelm Foss, described by 
The Manchester Guardian as “impressive and convincing as a full- 
length study of a complex character.” Finally for poetry lovers 
there is John Gawsworth’s anthology, FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN 
VERSE (6s.), containing two hundred poems by 110 poets. 
“Capable of giving genuine pleasure,” says The Manchester Evening 
News, “to those who believe poetry is still a melodious form otf 
expression and not an incoherent gibbering of the subconscious.” 


Mr. Martin Secker directs The Richards Press at No. 8 Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, London,.S.W.1. 
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=BOOKS FOR XMAS Se 


Observer On Ranger 


By Sir Fisher Dilke, Bt. 


\ detailed and lavishly illustrated account of 


Illustrated 30/- net 


the races between Ranger and Endeavour II in 


the 1937 America’s Cup contests by the official observer aboard the American yacht. A most 


handsome volume. 


Salt Water Fishing 


By Van Campen Heilner 


Shooting Times: 


Angling: “ A masterpiece of interesting teaching. . . 


Illustrated 25/- net 


“Genuinely one of the most beautiful fishing books T know.” 


. If we have read a more interesting and 


attractive book previously we have quite forgotten so doing.” 


Ride to 


By Bernard Newman 


Daily Telegraph: 


Russia 


Illustrated 10/6 net 


‘The seetion on Czechoslovakia and her people will be read with special 


interest. The book can be thoroughly reconmiended both for its entertainment and its in- 


formative value.” 


Wanderings With A Fly Rod 


By Edward Durand 


Edward Durand is an acknowledged expert in the art of fly-fishing, and here in 


Illustrated 7/6 net 


his easy- 


lowing, engaging stvle, he describes the delights and subtleties of his favourite pursuit. 


P. G. Wodehouse 


The Code of the IH oosters 
7/6 net 


Spectator: “ The best novel he has ever written 
about the affairs of Bertie Wooster and Jeeves.” 


S. Fowler Wright 


The Adventure of Wyndham Simith 
7/6 net 
Truth: “The author has a fertile mind and is 


never at a loss tor a tense situation or rapid 
dialogue.” 


Frances Mocatta 
As the Twig is Beit 
7/6 net 
This brilliant new novel by the author of 
Yesterday's Daughter is a work of universal 


ppeal, a dramatic, moving presentation of a 
vital social problem 











HERBERT 


Sydney Fowler 
The Murder in Bethnal Square 
7/6 net 


Sunday Times: “Cannot be too well known. 
Depicted with Sydney Fowler’s usual skill.” 


Edgar Jepson 
The Pocket Hercules 
7/6 net 
dear Jepson has again combined humour, 


romance and his remarkable sense of excitement 
to produce a deeply engrossing story, 


+ | 
“Brassbounder” 
Bilbao Blockade 


7/6 net 
This is a yarn rich in incident, written by an 
experienced novelist who knows ships and th 


sea as well as he knows men. A first-rate, topical 
adventure story. 
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